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WORKS IN ILLUSTRATION OF THE PHILOSOPHY AND 
THEOLOGY OF EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY ; Soul and Body in Correlation and 


Contrast. A New Translation of Swedenborg’s Tractate, De Commercio Anime et Corporis, with 
Preface and Notes. By the Rev. T. M. GORMAN, M.A. Hertford College, Oxford. 


By the same Author. 


The ATHANASIAN CREED and MODERN THOUGHT, 3s. 6d. 
CLOWES’S OUTLINES of SWEDENBORG’S DOCTRINES. 


Re-edited by the Rev. T. M. GORMAN, M.A. Price 3s. 6d. 


Recently published, in post Svo. price 2s. 
SANCTA COENA; or, the Holy Supper, explained on the Principles 
taught by Emanuel Swedenborg. By the Rev. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. Exeter College, Oxford. 
By the same Author. 
A REVIEW of the PRINCIPLES of APOCALYPTICAL IN- 
TERPRETATION. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the END of the CHURCH, as predicted in 


St. Matthew xxiv., derived from an Examination, according to the Principles of Swedenborg, of the 


5B» 


Trinity, Incarnation, Atonement, and Mediation : to which are added, Remarks upon the Time of the 
End. 5s. cloth. 


SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION of the APOCALYPSE, containing a 


Comparison of Swedenborg’s Interpretations with those of Ancient and Modern Authors. 4 vols. 
20s. cloth. 


A LETTER to the VICE-CHANCELLOR of the UNIVERSITY 


of OXFORD, on the Present State of Theology in the Universities and in the Church of England, 
and on the Causes of existing Scepticism and Infidelity. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


The. PRACTICAL NATURE of the THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS 


of the HON. E. SWEDENBORG, in a Letter to the Archbishop of Dublin. Second Edition, 5s. cloth. 


INSPIRATION and INTERPRETATION; being a Series of 
Seven Tracts having especial reference to the Spiritual "Exposition of the three first Chapters of 
Genesis. 1s. each, sewed. 


SWEDENBORG and his MODERN CRITICS: with some Remarks 
upon the Last Times. 1s. 6d. sewed. 

The RE-UNION of CHRISTENDOM: as effected solely by the 
Re-Union of Charity, Faith, and Good Works. 8vo. sewed, 6d. - 

SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS and CATHOLIC TEACHING. 
Second Edition, 6d. 

The LITERAL and SPIRITUAL SENSES of SCRIPTURE, in 
their Relation to each other and to the Reformation of the Church. Second Edition, 1s. 6d. 

TRANSITION; or, the Passing Away of Ages or Dispensations, 
Modes of Biblical Interpretation, and Churches; being an Illustration of the Doctrine of Develop- 
ment. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The CENTRE of UNITY ; What is it? Charity or Authority ? 8vo. 
sewed, 2s. 


The PROPHETIC SPIRIT, in its Relation to Wisdom and 


Madness. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


The PRESENT STATE OF CHRISTENDOM, in its Relation 


to the Second Coming of the Lord. 8vo. limp, 2s. 6d. 


The CREEDS of ATHANASIUS, SABELLIUS, and SWEDEN- 


BORG, Examined and Compared with each other. Second Edition. Post Svo. cloth, 4s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
A 
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STANDARD WORKS 


FOR GENERAL READERS. 





The LIFE and LETTERS of Lord MACAULAY. By his 


Nephew, Grorcr Orro Trevetyan, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 36s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Accession of James the Second :— 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. | CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 
12s. 8vo. £2. 8s. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo. 
16s. £4, 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS :—Cheap Edition, authorised and complete, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
sewed ; 4s. 6d. cloth. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. | CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 
6s. | 8vo. 24s. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 
8s. 36s, 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with 


IVRY and the ARMADA. 16mo. with Vignette, price 3s. 6d. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with 


90 Woodcut Illustrations from the Antique. Fep. 4to. 21s. Imperial 16mo, 10s, 6d. 


Lord MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. Library Edition, 


edited by his Sister, Lady Trevetyan. 8 vols, 8vo. with Portrait, £5. 5s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since 


the Accession of George III. 1760-1870. By Sir Tuomas Erskine May, K.C.B, 
D.C.L. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. By the 


Very Rev. C. Merrvatz, D.D. Dean of Ely. Cabinet Edition, Maps. 8 vols. 
crown 8vo. £2. 8s. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME from the Foundation of 


the City to the Fall of Augustulus. By the Very Rev. C. Mrrtvatz, D.D. Dean of 
Ely. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Maps, 7s. 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE from the Earliest Epoch 


to the Death of Alexander the Great, with a Sketch of the subsequent History to 
the Present Time. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Crown 8vo. with 11 Maps, price 
7s. 6d. 


Dr. GEORGE HARTWIGS WORKS on NATURAL 
HISTORY. Latest Editions, thoroughly revised and copiously illustrated :— 


The SUBTERRANEAN WORLD, 10s. 6d, The TROPICAL WORLD, 10s, 6d. 
The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS, The POLAR WORLD, 10s. 6d. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. The AERIAL WORLD, 21s, 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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STANDARD WORKS FOR GENERAL READERS—continwed. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S WORK on SACRED and LEGENDARY 
ART :— 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. With 19 Etchings 


and 187 Woodeuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. With 11 Etchings and 88 


Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8yo. 21s, 


LEGENDS of the ' MADONNA. With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 


1 vol. square crown 8yo. 21s. 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD, His Types and Precursors. Completed 


by Lady Eastraxe. With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 
8vo. 42s. 


The ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of A. K.H. B.  Uni- 


form Cabinet Editions, crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. each :— 


GRAVER THOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. Three Series. 
LESSONS OF MIDDLE AGE. 

CHANGED ASPECTS OF UNCHANGED TRUTHS. 

COUNSEL AND COMFORT FROM A CITY PULPIT. 
PRESENT-DAY THOUGHTS. 

SEASIDE MUSINGS. 

AUTUMN HOLIDAYS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 

CRITICAL ESSAYS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 

LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. 

COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS AT THE PARISH CHURCH OF A UNIVERSITY CITY. 
LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES, AND MORALITIES. 

THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. Two Series. 


NOVELS and TALES. By the Right Hon. B. Disragxr, 


M.P. Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo. price £3. 


LOTHAIR, 6s. HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 6s. 
CONINGSBY, 6s. CONTARINI FLEMING, &c. 6s. 
SYBIL, 6s. ALROY, IXION, &c. 6s. 
TANCRED, 6s. THE YOUNG DUKE, &c. 6s. 
VENETIA, 6s. | VIVIAN GREY, 6s. 


The MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. Each Work, in 


crown 8vo. complete in a Single Volume :— 
WHYTE-MELVILLE'S GLADIATORS, 2s. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S GOOD FOR NOTHING, 2s. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S HOLMBY HOUSE, 2s. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S INTERPRETER, 2s. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’'S KATE COVENTRY, 2s. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S QUEEN’S MARIES, 2s. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE'S DIGBY GRAND, 2s. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’'S GENERAL BOUNCE, 2s. 
TROLLOPE'S WARDEN, 1s. 6d. 
TROLLOPE'S BARCHESTER TOWERS, 2s, 
MADEMOISELLE MORI, 2s. 
ATHERSTONE PRIORY, 2s. 
BRAMLEY-MOORE’S SIX SISTERS OF THE VALLEYS, 2s. 
THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY, 2s, 
ELSA AND HER VULTURE, 2s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS 
NEWS PUBLICATIONS. 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. : 


HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM. An Enquiry into the Time and 
PLACE of HOMER. Crown 8vo. 6s. (This day. 


JUVENTUS MUNDI: Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. 


With Map. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


STRAY STUDIES from ENGLAND and ITALY. By Joun Ricuarp 


GREEN. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. (This day. 


The ENGLISH BIBLE: an External and Critical History of the 
Various English Translations of Scripture, with Remarks on the Need of Revising the English 
New Testament. By Joun Eapir, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
United Presbyterian Church, Two vols. demy 8vo. 28s. (This day. 


The ATTIC ORATORS, from ANTIPHON to ISAEOS. By R. C. 
JEBB, M.A., Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow. Two vols. 8vo. 25s. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of IRELAND, from the EARLIEST 


PERIOD to the PRESENT TIME. By W. D. KILLEN, D.D., President of Assembly’s College, 
Belfast, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Two vols. 8vo. 25s, 


TWO DISSERTATIONS. I.—0On MONOTENH® OEOS in Scripture and 
Tradition: II.—On the ‘Constantinopolitan’ Creed, and other Eastern Creeds of the Fourth 
Century. By F.J.A. Horr, D.D., Fellow and Divinity Lecturer at Emanuel College, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The GOSPELS in the SECOND CENTURY. An Examination of the 
Critical Part of a Work entitled ‘Supernatural Religion.’ By W. Sanpay, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

SERMONS in CHELTENHAM COLLEGE CHAPEL. Preached 
during the First Year of his Office, 1875, by the Rev. Hervenr Kynaston, M.A., Principal of the 
College. Crown 8vo. 63, 


BEFORE the: TABLE: an Inquiry, Historical and Theological, 
into the Meaning of the Consecration Rubric in the Communion Service of the Church of England. 
By the Very Rev. J. S. Hewson, Dean of Chester. With Appendix and Supplement, containing 
Papers by the Right Rev. the Bisuor of St, ANDREWS, and tle Rey. W. R. Kennron, M.A. 8vo. 
Zs. 6d. 

ISAIAH XL.-LXVI.; With the Shorter Prophecies allied to it. 


Arranged and Edited with Notes. By MAarrHrw ARNOLD. Crown 8yo, 5s, 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL: 
The CURATE in CHARGE. Two vols. crown 8yo. 21s. [Fisth Edition. 


MISS C. M. YONGE’S NEW STORY: 
My YOUNG ALCIDES; a Faded Photograph. By the Author of 


‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ Two vols. crown 8vo. 12s, [Fourth Edition. 


PRIMER of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the Rey. Sroprorp A. 
Brooke, M.A. (New vol. of History and Literature Primers, edited by JonN RICHARD GREEN.) 
18mo. ls. [This day. 


PRIMER of BOTANY. By J. D. Hooxsr, C.B., President of the Royal 
Society. Illustrated, 18mo. 1s. (New volume of Science Primers edited by Professors HUxLEy, 
Roscog, and BALFOUR STEWART.) [This day. 


The PSALMS, with Introductions and Critical Notes. By A.C. 
JENNINGS, B.A., Jesus College, Cambridge, and W. H, Lowk, M.A., Hebrew Lecturer and late 
Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. BOOKS III. and IV, (Psalm Lxxiii, to cvi.) Crown 8vo. 
6s. BOOK V. (Psalm cvii. and cl.) Crown 8vo. 6s. [ This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO. London, 
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MOZLEY & SMITH. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE ART SCHOOLS 
MEDIAVAL CHRISTENDOM. 


By A. C. OWEN. 
Edited by J. RUSKIN, M.A., Slade Professor. 


‘ We prefer, however, to send our readers to the book itself, rather than 
to attempt, in the space at our disposal, to give any idea of its varied merits. 
We feel sure that all who are interested in the history of Christian Art will 
feel grateful to us for introducing to their notice a volume marked by so 
much eloquence, so much taste, and, we may add, by so devout a tone, so 
thorough an acknowledgment of the relation which Art, the handmaid, 
should bear to true Religion. —Joun Butt. 





Published Monthly, price 1s. 


THE 


MONTHLY PACKET. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘The Heir 
of Redclyffe.’ 


‘ There is no need to say more of its contents than that under its inde- 
fatigable Editor’s able management it maintains its usual unvaried excellence 
as one of the best of our Church Magazines, both as regards sound Church- 
manship and useful information.’—THE GuaRDIAN. 


London: MOZLEY & SMITH, 6 Paternoster Row. 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 





BY R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 


ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, 

























Notes on the Parables of our Lord. The Sermon on the Mount. An 
Twelfth Edition. 8vo. 12s. Exposition drawn from the Writings of St. 
Augustine, with an Essay on his Merits as an 





Notes on the Miracles of our Lord. Interpreter of Holy Scripture. Third Edition, 
Tenth Edition. 8vo. 12s. Enlarged. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
On the Authorised Version of the Sermons Preached for the most 
New Testament. Second Edition. 8vo. 7s. part in Ireland. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Synonyms of the New Testament. 
Studies in the Gospels. Third | 8vo. 12s. Eighth Edition, revised. 
Edition. 8Svo. 10s, 6d. (Just ready. 


BY THE LATE CANON KINGSLEY. 


The Water of Life, and other Ser- Town and Country Sermons. 
mons. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Second Edition. Extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Sermons on National Subjects. 

Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The King of the Earth, and other 
The Gospel of the Pentateuch. | Sermons. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Village Sermons. Seventh Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Discipline, and other Sermons. 


Good News of God. Fourth Edition. | Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. | David. Five Sermons. Second 
Sermons for the Times Third Edition, enlarged. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Westminster Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 


HEAD-MASTER OF MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 








The Fall of Man; and other Ser- 


Seekers after God. The Lives of 


mons. Third Edition. Extra fep. 8vo. | Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, 
4s. 6d. | New Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 
° : : | : : 
The Witness of History to Christ: | The Silence and Voices of God: 
| 


being the Hulsean Lectures for 1870. New 
Edition. 


University and other Sermons, Second Edi- 


Crown vo. 5s. tion. Crown 8vo. 6s. 









A Companion to the Lectionary; Cambridge Sermons Preached before 















being a Commentary on the Proper Lessons the University. By the Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, 
for Sundays and Holydays, By the Rev. D.D., Head Master of the City of London 
W. BENHAM, B.D., Vicar of Margate. School. 8vo. 6s. Second Edition. 


Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Prophecy: a Preparation for Christ. 


The Progress of Doctrine in the Bampton Lectures for 1869. By R. PAYNE 
New Testament, considered in Eight Lec- SmirH, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Second 
tures before the University of Oxford in 1864. Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

By THomas D. BERNARD, M.A., Rector of | 


Walcot and Canon of Wells. Third and Dissent in its Relation to the Church 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. (Bamp- of England, Bampton Lectures for 1871. 
ton Lectures for 1864.) By G. H. Curreis, M.A., Principal of the 


Lichfield Theological College. Third Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


A History of the Book of Common 


An Elementary Introduction to the 
Book of Common Prayer. Re-arranged and 
Supplemented by an Explanation of the 





Morning and Evening Prayer and the Litany. Prayer, with a Rationale of its Offices. By 
By F. Procter, M.A. and G. F, MAcLEAR, F. Procrer, M.A. Twelfth Edition, revised 
| D.D. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. | and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO0.’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS 
Continued. 


BY. THE REV. J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D. 
CANON OF ST. PAvutL’s. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. St. Clement of Rome. The Two 
A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, | Sash Soee ; lanes / ara iet 
and Dissertations. Fourth Edition, revised. ee on Caskets. a Revieed 
oen, Ts. ext, with Introduction and Notes. 8vo. 

: sae : 8s. 6d. 
8t. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. " 
A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. Third Edit. Svo. 12s. On a Fresh Revision of the English 
. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians New Testament. Second Edition. Crown 
and Philemon. A Revised Text, with Intro- 8vo. 6s 
duction, Notes, &c. Second Edit. S8vo. 12s. Teenie? 


BY THE REV. B. F. WESTCOTT, D.D. 


CANON OF PETERBOROUGH. 


An Introduction to the Study of the | A General View of the History of 
Gospels. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. the English Bible. Second Edition. Crown 
| 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The History of the Canon of the | cy ‘ P 
a The Christian Life, Manifold and 


New Testament during the} First Four ae . 
Centuries. Fourth Edition, revised, with a One. Six Sermons preached in Peterborough 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Preface on ‘ Supernatural Religion.’ Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. The Gospel of the Resurrection. 


> . Thoughts on its Relation to Reason and 
The Biblein the Church. A Popular History. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Account of the Collection and Reception of | ie 3 
the Holy Scriptures in the Christian On the Religious Office of the Uni- 


Churches. New Edition, 18mo. 4s. 6d. versities. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


BY THE REV. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


MASTER OF THE TEMPLE. 


Addresses to Young Clergymen. The Wholesome Words of Jesus 
Delivered at Salisbury, Oct. 1875. Fep. 8vo. Christ. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 
4s. 6d. 38. 6d. 

Christ Satisfying the Instincts of | Foes of Faith. Second Edition. 
Humanity. NewEdition. Extra fep. 8vo. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

o.08, Lectures on the Epistle to the 

Memorials of Harrow Sundays. Ser- Philippians. Third Edition. Extra fep. 
mons preached in Harrow School Chapel. 8vo. 5s. 

Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. Lectures on the Revelation of St. 
The Book and the Life, and other John. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. Extra 
Sermons. New Edition. ep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. E fa ata a t a East rE 
Twelve Discourses on Subjects con- ver ina oo ae ae 
nected with the LITURGY and WORSHIP 8vo 10s. 6d 7 oe 

of the CHURCH of ENGLAND.  Fep. re NT ta 
8vo. 6s. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
Lessons of Life and Godliness. The Greek Text, with English Notes. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Fourth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. = 
Words from the Gospels. Second The Church of the First Days. 
Third Edition. 3 vols. 4s. 6d. each. 


Edition. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Lessons of the Cross and Passion. Counsels for Young Students. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
: ee aes Notes for Lectures on Confirmation, 
Life’s Work and God’s Discipline. with suitable Prayers. Eighth Edition. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Words from the Cross. Lent Lec- The Two Great Temptations. The 
tures, 1875 ; and Thoughts for these Times, Temptation of Man, and the Temptation 
University Sermons, 1874. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. | of Christ. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 67. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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JAMES PARKER & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORDS OF COUNSEL ON SOME OF THE CHIEF 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE DAY. Bequeathed to the Church in the writings of SAMUEL WILBER- 
FORCE, late Lord Bishop of Winchester. Collected and arranged by the late THOMAS VINCENT 
Fossery, M.A., Hon. Chaplain to the Bishop, some time Vicar of St. Giles’s, Reading. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


THE CATHOLIC- DOCTRINE OF. THE SACRIFICE 
AND PARTICIPATION OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST. By GrorGE Trevor, M.A. D.D., Canon 


of York, Rector of Beeford. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
(Ready. 


A SELECTION FROM THE REV. J. KEBLE’S MIS- 
CELLANEOUS PROSE WRITINGS. Containing Essays on Sir Walter Scott, Bishop Copleston, 
&c. Prefatory Notes by Dr. Pusky, Dr. NEWMAN, &c. 8vo. Un the press. 


THE FIRST PRAYER BOOK OF EDWARD VI. With 
a Correlation of the Subsequent Editions, showing at one view the Results of the Various Revisions 
from 1549 to 1662. Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


THE EXILE FROM PARADISE. Translated by the 


Author of the ‘ Life of St. Teresa.’ Fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


r r ‘ rn , ‘ ” , ‘ ‘ ee 

DAILY STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN ; or, Practical 
Thoughts on the Gospel History, and especially on the Life and Teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
for Every Day in the Year, according to the Christian Seasons. With Titles and Characters of 
Christ, and a Harmony of the Four Gospels. Twentieth Edition, reprinted in antique type. 
32mo. bound, 2s. 6d. (Ready. 


pr or ares TQ 9 . . P " C 
‘MERTON SUNDAYS,’ a Selection of the Sermons by 
the late Rev. H. W. SARGENT, M.A., of Merton College, and Incumbent of St. John Baptist. With 
a short Introductory Account of the work carried on by him from 1856-67, in Oxford, in the 
promotion of Choral Service, by the Rev. P. G. MEpp, Rector of Barnes, Crown 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 


Considered in Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford, in the Year 1873, on the 
Foundation of the late Rev. JouN BAMPTON, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By the Rev. I. GREGoRY 
SmirH, M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, Vicar of Malvern, and Prebendary of 
Hereford, author of ‘ Faith and Philosophy,’ ‘ Epitome of the Life of Our Blessed Saviour,’ ‘ Fra 
Angelico and other Poems,’ &c. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. With 


Four Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 


THE REMAINS OF THE LATE ARTHUR WEST 
HADDAN, B.D., Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath. Edited, with an Introduction, by the late Rev. 


A. P. ForsBeEs, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
‘ Those rich and attractive pages.’—ScoTTISH GUARDIAN, 


TWENTY SHORT ALLEGORICAL SERMONS. By 


WALTER A. GRAY, M.A. (II), Vicar of Arksey ; and B. KERR PEARSE, M.A. (#.), Rector of Ascot 
Heath. Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Fep. 8vo. toned paper, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ConTENTs: The City of the Lost: The Prisoner of Hope; The Soldier ; The Hounds ; The Slaves; The 
Stone of Separation; The Stranger; The Unnatural Sentence: The Guest-chamber ; The Exile; The 
Three Fields; The Hidden Power ; The Monster; The House; Summer and Winter ; The Bride; The 
Ruin Rebuilt ; The Passers-by ; The Encircling Cloud ; The Shadow. 

‘ Every one will find pleasure and instruction in reading them, and we cordially recommend them to thé 
attention of the public.’ —TimEs, August 5, 1873. 


CHRISTIANITY AS TAUGHT BY ST. PAUL. By 


Wiiu1aM J. Irons, D.D., of Queen’s College, Oxford, Prebendary of St. Paul’s. Being the Bampton 
Lectures for the year 1870, with an Appendix of the Continuous Sense of St. Paul’s Epistles. With 
Notes and Metalegomena. Second Edition, with a New Preface. 8vo. cloth, with Map, 9s. 





Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER & CO. 
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SIXTH THOUSAND.—Now Ready. 
With Portraits and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 26s. 


MEMOTR OF 


NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


By his Brother, the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 


The Times. 

‘ We once more commend to our readers a work which is a fitting monument, erected 
with the true self-forgetfulness of a loving brother and a faithful biographer, and which 
will leave the abiding impression that in Norman Macleod all who knew him mourn a 
devoted, gallant, and delightful friend, and his Church and country lost a magnificent 
champion of the good, the noble, and the true.’ 

The Daily News. 

‘The biographer’s delicate duty has been performed with tact and good taste, and it 
is rare that one writing so soon after his hero’s death is able to give so much com- 
pleteness to his portrait.’ 

The Hour. 

‘An admirable piece of work; it will become a classic in Scotch literature, and we 
would fain hope that, if its English readers are less lavish of their enthusiasm, they may 
not be inferior in number to the Northern admirers.’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘Mr. Donald Macleod has done his work of compiling this memoir of his justly 
celebrated brother with care and good taste. The introductory chapters give an interest- 
ing glimpse of a state of life and manners that is now well-nigh forgotten.’ 

The Spectator. 

‘A memoir worthy of the subject. It may well do for Scotland what Dr. Stanley's 
Life of Arnold did for England.’ 

The Atheneum. 

‘There is throughout these volumes a freedom from cant and sentimentality that is 
rare in the biography of a popular divine,’ 

The Scotsman. 

‘The biographer has done his task well. He writes with a practised pen, and good 
sense and good taste pervade the volumes.’ 


With 130 Illustrations, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. each. 


CITIES OF 


NORTHERN AND CENTRAL ITALY. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, Author of ‘ Walks in Rome,’ &e. 


*,* Intended as a Companion to all those parts of Italy which lie between the Alps and 
the districts described in ‘ Days near Rome.’ 


The Volwmes are sold separately. 


Vol. I. ON THE Rivieras AND IN PrepMont AND LompBarpy. 
Vol. II. In Venetia, ParMA, THE Emiiia, THE Marcue, AND NorTHERN TUSCANY. 
Vol. III. Frorence, Siena, AND OTHER Towns or Tuscany AND Umpria. 


‘The author of “ Walks in Rome” has now given us a delightful commentary on the 
topography, the paintings, and the sculptures of Northern and Central Italy. . . . A 
work which deserves to live, and will live.—Houwr. 

‘This most delightful book. —Scotsman. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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PUBLISHED BY GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 6s. 


Oxford and Cambridge Sermons. Preached before the Universities by 
HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Plain Sermons on Ordination and the Ministry of the Church. 


Preached on divers occasions by HARVEY Goopwrn, D.D. 


: : ’ : : : 
‘The suggestions offered in these pages are all in good taste, and inspired by a true regard for the 
interests of the Church,’—ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 
* Very simple in their teaching, direct, unadorned, and not doctrinal.’-—Lirerany CHURCHMAN, 


Demy S8vo. 7s, 6d. 


The Lost Gospel and its Contents; or, the Author of ‘Super- 
natural Religion’ Refuted by Himself. By the Rev. M. l’. SapLun, Rector of Honiton ; Author of 
‘Church Doctrine—Bible Truth,’ ‘Sacrament of Responsibility,’ ‘ The One Offering,’ &c. 

++..+e* The writer brings to bear upon critical questions a judgment trained and strengthened by 
the practical experience of life He seems to us particularly successful in exposing the hasty and 
unsound reasoning which has been applied to the Fourth Gospel. He shows, for instance, that the 
arguments used to prove that Justin was unacquainted with certain Johannean doctrines would hold good 
equally for the Authors of the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. There is much very nervous and able 
testing of arguments of this kind.,—Acapzmy. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Bible-English : Chapters on Words and Phrases in the Authorised 
Version of the Holy Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer no longer in common use. Illus- 
trated from Contemporaneous Writers. By the Rev. T. Lewis O, DAviks, M.A., Vicar of St, Mary- 
Extra, Southampton. 

* Every one who takes an interest in the history of the English language—and, indeed, every one who 
is not absolutely inattentive to the words spoken around him—may turn to Mr. Davies’ little book with 
the certainty of finding both useful information and agreeable entertainment in its pages.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, 

‘We can heartily recommend the book as very carefully and sensibly put together, and as fully 
carrying out the promises of its title-page.’-—SaTuURDAY REVIEW. 


Third Edition, 2 vols. 4to. £2. 2s. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Txomas Lewin, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 
of Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘ Fasti Sacri’ &c. With numerous Illustra- 
tions on Wood, Maps, &c. 

‘Nothing but a careful inspection of the work itself can give the reader an adequate idea of the 
thoroughness with which Mr. Lewin has carried out his plan—a plan which may be described as the 
giving of all information possibly attainable about every person or place connected directly, or even 
indirectly, with St. Paul.’—Sprrcraror. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. 

A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 
With 40 Facsimiles from Ancient Manuscripts. Containing also an Account of the Egyptian 
Versions, by Canon Ligutroot, D.D. For the use of Biblical Students. By F, H. ScrIVENER, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. New Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament, and the Ancient 


Manuscripts which contain it. Chiefly addressed to those who do not read Greek. By the 
Rev. F. H. ScRIVENER, M.A. With Facsimiles from MSS. &c. 
8vo. Vol. I. 18s.; Vol. II. 16s. 

The Book of Psalms; a New Translation, with Introductions and 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. J. J. SrewART PEROWNE, B.D., Canon Residentiary 
of Llandaff, and Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. An Abridged Edition for Schools and 
Private Students, crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


A Commentary on the Gospels and Epistles for the Sundays and 
other Holy Days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. W. DENTON, A.M., Worcester College, Oxford, 
and Incumbent of St. Bartholomew’s, Cripplegate, In 5 vols. 18s. each. 


A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. By the Rev. W. Denton. 
Vol. I. 18s, (Vol. Il. preparing. 
Fep, 8vo. 48, 6d. 
An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the Book of Common 
Prayer. By W. G. Humeury, B.D.. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, and Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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te JUST COMMENCED IN MONTHLY PARTS, 
PRICE HBALE.A.COROWN. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 


A DELINEATION BY PEN AND PENCIL OF 


The Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, Shores, Forests, and other 
Natural Features, and the Cathedrals, Castles, Palaces, 
Ruins, and other Picturesque and Historical Places of 
Great Britain and the Continent. Illustrated with SIXTY 
exquisitely-engraved STEEL PLATES and SEVERAL 
HUNDRED superior ENGRAVINGS on WOOD, from ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS specially made for this work by some of the 
most eminent Artists of the day. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says :— 


‘We should anticipate that the whole work is likely to prove one of the 
finest-series of typographical illustrations ever yet produced. It begins right 
royally with Windsor Castle, of which Mr. Birket Foster has drawn a mag- 
nificent view, engraved on steel by Mr. Willmore.’ 


In 2 Vols. cloth, 24s.; calf antique, £2. 2s. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.B.S., 


Master of Marlborough College and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


From The Times. 

‘ The great value of the book consists in the connected view it presents of the tragedy 
of the Gospels, and the facility it affords to all classes, learned or unlearned, of acquaint- 
ing themselves readily with the main features of any scene to which they may turn, each 
occurrence being presented with completeness and with grace of narration, and it will 
acquaint them with fresh sources of information and new aspects of familiar events.’ 

From The Quarterly Review. 

‘It is impossible in the space at our disposal to do justice to what we feel the most 
valuable element of Dr. Farrar’s work—the art, namely, with which he places us in the 
presence of the Great Teacher, and enables us not merely to follow the trains of his 
thought, but often to detect their subtle source, or trace them in their secret working 
upon the minds of friendly or hostile listeners.’ 

From The Western Morning News. 

‘ Sincere, candid, learned, eloquent, devout, Dr. Farrar has produced a book fitted alike 
for the general reader and for the scholar—a book which throws a flood of light upon the 
Gospel narrative. I make this special reference to Dr. Farrar’s volumes here because I 
can conceive few more appropriate gifts at this season, and because I think that those ot 
my readers who take the hint will feel thankful to me that I gave it.’ 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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PUBLISHED BY J. MASTERS & 00. 


‘This truly valuable and remarkable Commentary is a work which stands almost, 
if not entirely, alone in the theology of England; and one to which we may fairly 
challenge Christendom at /arge to produce anything precisely corresponding.’ 


The Guardian. 
Third Edition, Four Volumes, post 8vo. cloth, £2. 2s. 


A COMMENTARY on the PSALMS; from Primitive 
and Medieval Writers; and from the various Office Books and Hymns of the 
Roman, Mozarabic, Ambrosian, Gallican, Greek, Coptic, Armenian, and Syriac Rites. 
By the Rev. J. M. Neate, D.D., and the Rey. R. F. Lirrreparr, LL.D. 

* Those who make any real and solid contribution to our religious literature, especially to those parts 
which must be pronounced deficient, deserve much gratitude at the hands of their fellow-churchmen. 
Such is the case with the truly valuable and remarkable Commentary now lying before us. 1t is a work 
which stands almost, if not entirely, alone in the theology of England; and one to which we may fairly 
challenge Christendom at large to produce anything precisely corresponding. Now that the whole work 
is finished, it will be found by those who have any taste at all for such studies a rich and valuable mine to 
which they may again and again recur without running the slightest risk of digging out the contents too 
hastily.,—THE GUARDIAN, 

‘This Commentary on the Psalms must be ranked among those few books which are a real credit to 
our age. Look at it which way you will, these words are true. Whether you consider the vast and 
multifarious reading which has gone to its compilation, or the tact and taste, the theologic and poetic 
perception which has presided over the selection, or the merely literary skill with which the materials 
have been fused into one continuous whole, so that it is not merely a book to refer to, but most charmiry 
to read—whichever way you regard it, the verdict must be the same.’—LITERAR¥Y CHURCHMAN, 

* This Commentary derives its chief and lasting glory not so much from its liturgical, devotional, and 
critical excellences as from the high and yet deep and spiritual exegesis which breathes in its every line. 
It is a perfect magazine and treasury of spiritual lore. Mvery human work Is necessarily imperfect ; still 
we say that this book is as perfect as scholarship, diligence, and a loving reverential spirit can make it. 
It is the most useful and the most important Commentary upon any book of Holy Scripture which has 
appeared in this country for the last half-century.’-—Caurcn REVIEW. 





Now ready, Imperial 32mo. limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 
THE DIVINE LITURGY: a Manual for those who 
Communicate. Fourth Edition, entirely revised, with additional Prayers and Hymns. 
By the Rey. Orsy Suretry, M.A. An edition on toned paper, cloth boards, red 
edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE PERSON and WORK of the HOLY GHOST. 
A Doctrinal and Devotional Treatise. By the Rev. W. H. Hurcuines, M.A., Sub- 
Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


CHANGE-RINGING. An Introduction to the Early 
Stages of the Art of Church or Hand Bell Ringing, for the use of Beginners. Dy 
CHARLES A. W. Troytr, of Huntsham Court, Devonshire, a Member of the Ancient 
Society of College Youths, London. Third E sdition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. The first six chapters may be had separately, in wrapper, price 1s. 


A MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER, BISHOP OF 
BRECHIN, with a Brief Notice of his Brother, the Rev. GEORGE HAY FORBES, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS. (New Volume.) By the Rev. G. R. 


Prywnne, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter’s, Plymouth. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE DEAD IN CHRIST. A Word of Consolation 
for Mourners. By the Rev. R. C, Lunpin Brown, M.A., late Vicar of Rhodes, 
Manchester. Super-royal 32mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Now Complete, in Eight Vols. cloth, 2s. each. 

STORIES FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. A New 
Series of ‘Stories for Every Sunday and Holyday in the Year. By C. A. Jones. 
The volumes are handsomely bound, and are suitable for presents as well as for the 
Home or Parochial Library. 


London: J. MASTERS & CO., 78 New Bond Street. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 





UBSCRIBERS to Munir’s Serecr Liprary are respectfully informed that arrange- 
ments have again been made with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant 
supply during the season of all forthcoming Books of merit and general interest. 


The Collection of Standard Works, to which all subscribers have ready access, will 
also be further augmented from time to time by the addition of copies of the New 
Editions of those works of the best Authors which are still in demand. 


Revised Lists of Books recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


First-class Subscription for a Constant Succession of the Newest Books— 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 


Book Societies supplied on liberal terins. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


Ciry Orricr, 2 Kina Street, CHEAPSIDE. 


MEDIAVAL 





IN SILVER, BRASS, AND IRON, 


AiWOOD CARVERS 
| For ECCLESIASTICAL and DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 


Manufacturers of 
CHURCH FURNITURE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION C{ce., 


EMBROIDERY, CARPETS, HASSOCKS, & . 


TEMPLE ROW HOUSE, BIRMINGHAM. 
| Lonpon Manvuractory ror Mrerar Work— 
260 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
Lonpon SHow-RooMs— 


43 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 





Catalogues containing 1,300 Woodcuts on application, 





ESTES 
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CRAMER'S PATENT AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Prices 12 to 2OO Guineas. 


CRAMERS, the Original Manufacturers in England, have greatly Improved the 
Instrument by the addition of 


A new Reed Valve, a new Octave Coupler, a Vox Humana Stop, and their 
Muted Bourdon. 


These Improvements impart to Cramer’s American Organs that peculiar, agreeable, and mellow quality 
of tone which distinguishes them above all kindred instruments. Besides those always kept ready for sale, 
Cramer & Co. manufacture special instruments, powerfully voiced, and suitable for Churches, Chapels, or 
large Halls. 

CRAMER & CO also wish to draw attention to the price of their instruments, which is considerably 
lower than that of the imported instruments, while in quality of tone, soundness of construction, and 
general finish, they are equal if not superior to those of the best foreign makers. 





CRAMER'S S AMERICAN ORGANS, on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE. 
Rules, conditions, and prices may be had on application. 
CraMER & Co. are the originators of this system, which, although it has been partially 
adopted by other firms, is carried out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves, 


CRAMER'S MELODEON or FOLDING AMERICAN ORGAN (4} octaves). 


12 Guineas. 


CRAMER'S 15 GUINEA AMERICAN ORGAN (5 octav res), 0 or £1. 11s. 6d. per Quarter. 


OR: AMER’S 18 GUINEA AMERICAN ORGAN @ stops), or £1. lis. per Quarter. 


CRAMER'S 2 22 GUINEA AMERICAN ORGAN (4 stops), or £2. ds. per Quarter. 
CF: AMER’S 26 GUINEA AMERICAN ORGAN (6 stops), or £2, 12s. 6d. per Quarter, 
(JRAMER'S 35 GUINEA AMERICAN ORGAN (8 stops), or £3. 10s. per Quarter. 


CRAMER'S 4 50 GUINEA AMERICAN ORGAN ao stops), or £4, las. per Quarter, 


CRAMER'S 85 GUINEA AMERICAN ORGAN (13 stops), or £8. 10s. per Quarter. 
(JRAMER'S 100 GUINEA AMERICAN ORGAN (10 stops and pedals), or £9. 10s. 
per Quarter. eee 


CRAMER'S 110 GUINEA AMERICAN ORGAN (13 stops, 2 manuals), or £10, 10s. 


per Quarter. 


CRAMER'S 125 GUINEA AMERICAN ORGAN (14 stops, 2 manuals), or £13 per 


Quarter. 


(CRAMER'S HARMONIUMS, prices 6 to 150 Guineas. CRAMER & & CO. hi having en- 
gaged many of the best hands recently employed in the principal Paris Factories, have 
greatly extended their operations, and have now the largest stock in England of all the 
ordinary Harmoniums. They also manufacture any that may be required of special 
design. 


(JRAMER'S HARMONIUMS, o on n their 3 years’ - system. Rules, Conditions, and Prices, 
may be had on application. CRAMER & CO. are the originators of this system, which, 
although it has been partially adopted by other firms, is carried out on a large and 

liberal scale only by themse ‘ives. 


(CRAMER'S ORGANS for CHURCH and CHAMBER The following Instruments 
are now ready, and may be seen at their Rooms, in Regent Street : 
Cabinet Organ, No.1. 4 Stops; Height, 6 ft.; Width, 5 ft.; Depth, 3 ft., 65 to 85 guineas. (In 
Pine, Oak, or Mahogany. ) 
<% @ Stops (2 manuals and pedals); Height, 6 ft.; Depth, 3 ft., 100 to 110 
guineas. (In Walnut, Oak, or Mahogany. ) 
‘a in , 3. (2 Manuals, 10 Stops.) Height, 7 ft.; Width, 5 ft., 130 guineas. 
The ‘ Studio’ Org an, Two Manuals (Swell and Great) and full compass pedals, in Stained Pine 
Case, 4 ft. wide, 9 ft. high, 75 guineas. 
Chamber Organ, No. | 4 ae and Pedals, 156 pipes, 75 guineas. 
a oa  — oe — ne a 
a pe H egy me —— ee. »» With full compass of pedals, 
Chancel 9%” »o 6 w » 212 ,, 90 ” {160 guineas. 


(XRAMER'S Ss SCHOOL CHOIR ORG: AN, in | Stained Pine Case, with 2 stops and 68 pipes. 
Price 30 guineas. 


” ” 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 
199, 201, 207, 209, Regent Street; 43 to 46 Moorgate Street, CITY. 
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SCHOOL, RE tQUU ISTTES 


MJ\HE Clergy and Managers of Schools may obtain ALL REQUISITES 
to meet the REQUIREME} TS of the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


in the various Standards, at the Lowest Price compatible with Quality. 
PROMPT PAYMENT. NWO CREDIT. 


























Catalogues will be forwarded on application to the Superintendent, 
NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY, een Westminster. 


NATIONAL. SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY. 


HIS Depository was established to supply SCHOOL FURNITURE, 

STATIONERY, DESKS, FORMS, and APPARATUS of the Best 

Quality, and at the most economic cost. ‘Members’ of the Society are 
allowed a large Rebatement from the ordinary Retail Price of Goods. 





Catalogues will be forwarded on application to the Superintendent, 
NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY, 





Sanctuary, Westminster. 






ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


J)YEADING SHEETS and BOOKS specially adapted to the Revised 
R Code, TEXT-BOOKS on the various Subjects taught in Schools 
and Training Colleges) MAPS, ATLASES, and ALL REQUIREMENTS 
of ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, may be obtained at a small advance 
upon prime cost. 










NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY, Sanctuary, 


Westminster, 








- CELURCEL COMPREHENSION. 
Third Edition, Parr I. Price 7s. 6d. 
ITURGICAL PURITY. By Jonun C. Fisner, M.A. of the Middle 
Temple. 
‘ The book first appeared in 1857, and at once gave a new impulse to the Revisional movement. No 
one had yet handled the subject with such exhaustive fulness, such closeness of reasoning, and such 
earnestness of purpose. It is the work of a layman and a lawyer trained to examine evidence, and free 


from clerical prejudices ; a man, moreover, who is thoroughly master of his subject, and thoroughly 
possessed with its importance.’—EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


London: LONGMANS, GREE ms & CO. 




















ROYAL WELLIN GTON SERGES 
IN NAVY BLUE, BLACK, AND VARIOUS COLOURS. 
WELLINGTON, SOMERSETSHIRE, as is well known both to the Commercial and Fashionable worlds 
has long been celebrated for the manufacture of SERGES. and other Woollen Fabrics. These admirable 
Serges, repeatedly supplied to the ROYAL FAMILY by EGERTON BURNETT, are woven from the finest 
wools, and for Ladies’ wear they supersede all others in excellence and durability. The Dye is patented. 
Neither salt water nor rain will affect it. Ofa Light yet Warm texture, they are adapted for all Seasons 
of the year, and will be found especially suitable for Travelling and Seaside Costumes. Orders are being 
daily received for these excellent goods from all parts of the Kingdom. Prices per yard—ls. 64d., 1s. 113d., 
2s. 2hd., 28. 6d., 28. 11$d., &c. . 
Government and Royal Navy Serges for Gentlemen’s and Boys’ Wear. 
Flannels of every description. E, B.'s Sofa Blanket or Carriage Rug, as supplied to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales, is useful and ornamental. Pattern Books of Sixty Shades sent post free on application. 
Goods packed for exportation.—EGERTON BURNETT, Woollen Merchant, Wellington, Somerset. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


CO. VO Re eS, 


Begs to inform his Friends and the Public that he has 


REMOVED HIS GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES 


FROM 


2 COWPER’S COURT, CORNHILL, 


Where he has been Established for upwards of Firreen Yrars, to more 
Convenient and Extensive Premises, at 


No. 5 NICHOLAS LANE, 
LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


Advertisements received for insertion in the ‘LONDON GAZETTE,’ 
the ‘TIMES,’ and in all British and Foreign Newspapers. 


EstTaBLisHED 1860. 
N.B,—The 30 years’ experience which Mr. Vicxgrs has had with the Press enables 
him to advise as to the value of every medium. 


ESTIMATES furnished for Advertising Companies, Trades, Charities, &c. 





DR. NICHOLS’ 
FOOD. Of. BALI H. 


Nutritious and Delicious. h 
A Breakfast and Supper Dish. A 
Invaluable for persons with Weak Digestions. ae 
A perfect diet for Children. 
Prevents the need of Aperients. 
Purifies the Blood. 
The price places it within the reach of all. 


Hightpence per pound, Sold everywhere. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS— 


FRANKS & CO., 14 Little Tower Street, London. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE. THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN & Co. 


67, 69, 71, 73, & 77 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, DRAPERY, 


FURNISHING [RONMONGERY, 
CHINA, GLASS, &c. &c. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE (THE BEST FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT) POST FREE. 


If desired, an Experienced Person is sent to view the House, note Style of Architec- 
ture, Aspects, &c., take Measurements, and furnish Estimates. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER * mH nest Diploma of Merit, 


1d. Packets ; 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s, Tins, worLp. Vienna Exhibition 
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A Treatise by Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D., on the ‘ Alimentation of Infants, Children, and 
Invalids,’ can be had, post free, on application to the Manufacturers, GOODALL, BACK- 
HOUSE, & CO., LEEDS. 


MALVERN WATERS. 
BURROWS GENUINE MALVERN WATERS, 


Prepared at the PURE CRYSTAL SPRINGS in the MALVERN HILLS, 
are of unsurpassed purity. 


MALVERN, SELTZER, SODA, POTASH, LITHIA, 
AND LEMONADE. 


SIxX DOZENS CARRIAGE FREE. 
Address—W. & J. BURROW, MALVERN. 


(Established 1850.) 
PATENTEES OF THE SLIDER WINE BINS AND MINERAL WATER RACKS. 
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THOS. PRATT & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 


CHURCH FURNITURE, MEDIZVAL 
METAL WORK, 


IN SILVER, BRASS, AND IRON, 


ALTAR PLATE 


Of Ancient & Modern Designs. 
MEMORIAL BRASSES 


DESIGNED AND ENGRAVED. 


INVENTORS OF THE COMMUNION CASE BAG, 


Containing all things necessary for adminis- 

tering the Holy Eucharist to the Sick, and for 

Home and Colonial Missions, at moderate 

prices. Under the Patronage of the Colonial 
Bishops and Clergy. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 
CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES 
AND ROBES, ECCLESIASTIC AND 
EMBLEMATIC BANNERS, &e. 
FUNERAL PALLS LET ON HIRE, 


24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 


AND 


14 SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


‘THE ALEXANEMOS,’ 


A New Winter Cloak for the Clergy, 
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THOMAS PRATT & SONS, land 


prope! 
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THE WELL-KNOWN PRIESTS’ CLOAKS 
AND CLERICAL INVERNESS CAPES. 


Correct Clerical Felt Hats, from 9s. 6d. 
Correct Clerical Felt Hats, stiff Brims, 
Cords, and Tassels, from 13s. 6d. 

A Large Stock always ready of Altar Plate, 
Church Furniture, Robes, Cassocks, Surplices, 
Vestments, Embroidered Stoles, Alms’ Bags, 
&e. &e. &e. 

Colonial Shipping Agents. 


22 & 24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


AND 


14 SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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HYMNS ANCIENT 


19 


AND MODERN. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


The following Sizes are Now Ready :— 


HYMNS ONLY. 


Medium (toned) 32mo.—Pearl, Dble. Cols. 
&. 


WU. Gilieied . .« ss te 1 


Medium 32mo.—Pearl, Dble. Cols. 
Y. Cloth limp, turned in and lettered . 


Medium 32mo.—Nonpareil. 

AA, Cloth boards, turned in and lettered 
»B, Cloth boards, turned in, gilt lettered, 
and red edges . ° 

CC. Roan, gilt lettered, and red edges . 


Demy 18mo.—Long Primer. 

A. Cloth boards, turned in and lettered . 
B. Cloth boards, turned in, gilt lettered, 
and red edges . ° 

C. Roan, gilt lettered, and red “edges ° 
Double Crown 16mo.—Pica. 

R. Cloth boards, turned in and lettered. 2 6 
8S. Cloth boards, turned in, gilt lettered, 
and red edges . . ° 

SS. Morocco antique, gilt or red edges 


| 
| 


3 0 
12 0 


HYMNS WITH ACCOMPANYING 
TUNES. 


Double Post 16mo.—Nonpareil. s. 
FF. Cloth boards, turned in and lettered 2 
GG. Cloth boards, turned in, gilt lettered, 

and red edges . - 2 
HH. Morocco antique, gilt or red edges ae 


Imperial 16mo.—Long Primer. 
F, Cloth boards, turned in and lettered 4 
Do do. do. rededges 4 
G. Cloth bevelled boards, gilt lettered, 
and red edges - 35 
II. Morocco antique, gilt) or red edges « 


TREBLE VOICE PART ONLY. 


Demy 18mo.— Pearl. 
O. Cloth limp, turned in andlettered . 1 
P. Cloth boards, turned in, sean, 
and red edges . . . e 
*,* The other voice parts will not be published 
separately, 


In order that the REVISED EDITION may be use a in ¢ ‘hure hes where the Hymns are still given ou 
from the Old Edition, and to facilitate the introduction and more general use of the New Book, 
A REFERENCE TABLE 


has been prepared, showing side by side THE RESPECTIVE NUMBERS OF 
This may be had separately, price $d. each, post free 1d. ; 


THE HYMNS IN EACH EDITION. 
or 3s. 6d. per 100, post free 3s. 10d. 


*,* All orders will be executed in the NEW EDITION, unless it is specially stated that the Old Edition, 
which will still be kept on sale, is required. 


LISTS AND SPECIMEN-PAGES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
THERMS-CASFI. 


In ordering any Edition, it is necessary to state the price as well as the letter. 

A discount of 20 per cent. will be allowed to the Clergy for cash. Post Office Orders and Cheques to 
be crossed ‘ Hopkinson’s,’ and to be made payable to WILLIAM CLowEs & Sons, London. 

It is advisable for Clergymen, when ordering, to state their nearest Railway Station, as it saves time 
in the transit of their parcels. 

Application for grants of books to poor parishes, and for permission to print any of the Copyright 
Tunes or Words for Choral Festivals, &c., should be made to the Rev. Sir Henry W. BAKER, Bart., Monk- 
land, near Leominster ; and should be marked on the outside, ‘ H. A. & M.,’ and contain 
properly directed for reply. 


an envelope 


The Publishers be% to inform the Clergy that the above Editions may be had bound in their 


NEW REGISTERED DESIGNS, 


EITHER WITH OR WITHOUT 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, CHURCH SERVICES, &. 


In Ivory, Russia, Calf, Morocco, and a Selection of Elegant Bindings. 


NOW READY :— 


THE NEW SHILLING CHURCH SERVICES AND HYMNS, 


AND THE 


SIXPENNY EDITION OF THE PRAYER AND HYMNS. 


Also in better Bindings at 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s, 6d. 


London: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, 18 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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HENRY 8. KING & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 








REV. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. E 
THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW: a Memoir of the late Rev. 
R.S. HAWKER. By the Rev. 8S. Baninec-GouLtp, M.A. New and Revised Edition. One vol. 
post 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
‘Mr. Baring-Gould’s vivid and interesting biography.,—CHurcH TIMEs, 
‘Mr. Baring-Gould’s book is very amusing, and shows us the Vicar in all his kindliness and all his 
eocentricity..—SATURDAY REVIEW. 
REV. CHARLES ANDERSON, M.A. 4 
NEW READINGS OF OLD PARABLES. By the Rev. Cartes 
ANDERSON, M.A. Price 4s. 6d, 
‘ Any one who, from our recommendation, may read this book will thank us for having recommended 
it, which we gratefully do.’-—NONCONFORMIST. 


THE CURATE OF SHYRE. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
This book is no novel, but a record of parish reform, with its attendant religious and social 
problems, 
* It deserves attention as a book full of honest thought and wise practical suggestions.’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
REV. R. ALLEN, M.A. 
ABRAHAM : his Life, Times, and Travels. As told by a Contemporary 
3,800 years ago. By the Rev. R. ALLEN, M.A. Post 8vo. With Map. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
‘ The result of recent discoveries in Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt, of the latest Biblical researches, of 
travels and surveys in Eastern lands, have been concentrated on the life and surroundings of Abraham.’ 


REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
THEOLOGY IN THE ENGLISH POETS. Cowper, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Burns. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. 
‘ Apart from its literary merits, the book may be said to possess an independent value, as tending to 
familiarise a certain section of the English public with more enlightened views of Theology.’ 
ATHENAUM. 
CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. Sermons Preached in St. James’s Chapel, 
York Street, London. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The main thought of this volume is, that the ideas which Christ made manifest on earth are capable of 


endless expansion to suit the wants of men in every age, and that they do expand, developing into new 
forms of larger import and wider application. 


FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Six Sermons suggested 
by the Voysey Judgment. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘A very fair statement of views in respect of freedom of thought held by the Liberal party in the 
Church of England.’—-BLackwoob’s MAGAZINE. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. JAMES’S CHAPEL, YORK 
STREET, LONDON. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘No one who reads these Sermons will wonder that Mr. Brooke is a great power in London, that his 
chapel is thronged, and his followers are large and enthusiastic. They are fiery, energetic, impetuous 
Sermons, rich with the treasures of a cultivated imagination.’—GUARDIAN. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. JAMES’S CHAPEL, YORK 


STREET, LONDON. Second Series. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. JAMES’S CHAPEL, YORK 
STREET. Third Series. Crown 8vo. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, The Life and Work of. A 


Memorial Sermon. Crown 8vo. sewed, 1s. 


REV. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 
SPEECH IN SEASON. Third’Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


* There is in them that which will commend them to the approval of the reading public...... They are 
marked by a freshness and novelty of treatment, a catholicity of spirit, and an earnestness of faith which 
make them pleasant and profitable reading, even to those who may least concur in the views of the 
preacher......All the subjects are treated with great power.’-—LEEDS MERCURY. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Author shows that the position of a Clergyman in the National Church is that of a member of a 
National Community. As any citizen may give his opinion on any branch of State administration, or any 
professional man may express his views on the established dogmas of his profession, so, as a citizen and as 
a professional man, the Clergyman ought to be allowed a similar freedom of speeeb. 

‘Mr. Haweis writes not only fearlessly, but with remarkable freshness and vigour. In all that he says 
we perceive a transparent honesty and singleness of purpose. —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS, for Morning and Evening, 
for a Week ; with Short Selected Passages from the Bible. Square crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘ These prayers are tender, devotional, and helpful, and may be used with great profit in any house. 
They are brief, but very beautiful.’—CurisTIAN WorLD. 
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ArT. IL—SUPERNATURAL RELIGION—THE 
RATIONALE OF MIRACLES. 


IT is no doubt a painful and harassing thing to the believer 
to have the great truths of Christianity questioned ; yet it 
may be doubted whether this is altogether an unmixed evil. 
Such a state of things induces struggle, and struggle is always 
accompanied by intensified life. At all events, Christianity 
has not ultimately suffered from the great contests in which 
it has been engaged, whether those contests have proceeded 
from the attacks of scepticism, or from the brute force of the 
oppressor. And we can partly see why this should be so. 
Nothing is more fatal toa religious party or body than to 
have its doctrines and aims accepted without question. Doc- 
trines which are unquestioned have a tendency to become 
torpid, if not dead ; aims which are accepted by the world, 
are but feebly carried out. Hence, the fierce blast of opposi- 
tion, if not pleasant, is at least salutary. It kindles into life 
the energies, which were being fast dissipated for want of ob- 
stacles. It throws back the mind upon first principles, which 
are then realized and appreciated. Besides, in periods of 
quiet, excrescences and wild shoots are sure to arise. The 
life which should have flowed along the centre, and spent 
itself in nourishing the tree, too often develops itself in un- 
natural shoots. In such circumstances, the attacks of the 
Opponent act as a pruning process ; and pruning, as we know, 
is always accompanied by invigorated life. 
VOL, I1.—NoO. II. B 
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Besides, there is another reason why, at the present time, 
we should not altogether deprecate the attacks of the sceptic. 
Christianity, although in its essence it is absolutely unchange- 
able, must yet from time to time rearrange and accommodate 
itself to the modes of thought and ideas of the age. It is 
very plain that Christianity can only influence an ageon one 
condition, viz. that it shape and accommodate itself to the 
leading ideas and modes of thought of those, whom it under- 
takes to influence. It must assume the truth of these ideas, 
and upon them, as a basis, erect the superstructure of divine 
and unchanging truth. Now, if it were so that the age were 
perfectly stationary ; if it never changed its ideas and modes 
of thought, all would be easy and satisfactory. The expo- 
sition and defence of Christianity constructed in one age 
would be perfectly good for another; and apologists would 
have no other task but that of strengthening the defences of 
their predecessors. But, alas, this is very far from being the 
real state of the case. So far from remaining stationary, the 
world is ever changing ; and in an age of rapid progress like 
the present, these changes are often momentous and sudden. 
In fact, no sooner has an exposition and defence of Christianity 
been constructed, than the apologist finds that its foundations 
have been swept away. Itis consequently no longer suited 
to the present time. Nay, more, not only is it unsuited, but 
its retention is fraught with the greatest danger. For the 
unthinking multitude is sure to confound the faith with the 
ideas and principles, to which it has been accommodated. In 
reality there is no necessary connection between the two. The 
ideas were assumed by divines for no other reason than that, 
being prevalent atthe moment, they must be assumed as a 
necessary condition of influencing the age. But the generality 
of men cannot see this. The ideas having been assumed by 
divines, are regarded as essential parts of Christianity, and now 
that the ideas have perished, Christianity is held to have 
perished with them.! 

In truth, this is the real key toa great deal of the scep- 
ticism of the present day. A great revolution has recently 
taken place on the field of speculative science. Ideas and 


} For instance, forty years ago the doctrine of ‘ special creations’ was 
all but universally taught by geologists, and Christianity was expounded 
and defended on the basis of this doctrine. Now, it is rejected by men 
of science, and how many sceptics have been made in consequence, under 
the impression that it constituted an essential part of Christianity. In 
reality, the doctrine of special creations is an awkward one for the 
Christian, for it implies that there are creations, for instance, individual 
men and women, which are not special. 
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principles which were universally accepted thirty years ago, 
and which formed the basis on which Christianity was then 
presented to the nation, are now condemned as false ; and too 
often Christianity is condemned with them, under the impres- 
sion that it was committed to them, and that they formed 
part of its essence. We thus see that there is a great danger to 
the faith in an age like the present—the danger lest Chris- 
tianity should be left behind ; lest it should stagnate in the 
ideas of a previous age from which the world has broken loose. 
In such a case there is sure to be a plentiful crop of scep- 
ticism. In fact, the only safety for Christianity is to keep pace 
with the age ; to disengage itself as speedily as possible from 
antiquated ideas, and accommodate itself to the new. But 
how is this to be accomplished? There is a natural indolence 
in the theological mind, and a reverence for the past, which 
makes it disinclined for change ; though the peril to souls, if 
it does not change, is very great. We know of no more effec- 
tual means of rousing the Church to make this effort, than a 
keen attack on the part of scepticism. Such an attack is 
sure to bring the matter toa head, and the more complete and 
able it is, the better it will answer its purpose. Divines are 
then compelled to reconsider their position, and the result is 
that Christianity is presented in a new aspect suited to the 
prevailing culture. 

For these reasons we are not disposed to quarrel with the 
author of Supernatural Religion. However he may have in- 
tended it, the book has not been without its utility, in arous- 
ing attention and compelling reconsideration. A goodly 
number of replies has already been elicited, and we are glad 
to notice that the tendency of them has all been in the direc- 
tion of an improved presentation of Christianity. 

And this seems the place to explain why it is, that at such 
a late period we take up the subject. Our reason for doing 
so is, that it seemed that something still remained to be said 
on the general or speculative side of the question of miracles. 
The work on Supernatural Religion is divided into two parts. 
The first part deals with the general or speculative side of the 
question ; and the second with the critical or historical side. 
In the first part, it is attempted to be shown on general 
grounds, that miracles are useless, inadmissible, and wholly 
incredible; and in the second part, that they are without satis- 
factory evidence. It is of the first part that we wish especially 
to treat at present. Inregard to the second part, the author 
has already been satisfactorily answered ; nor do we intend to 
recur toit. All we would do in reference to it, is just to 
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notice, in passing, a strange oversight which the author has 
committed, in regard to the evidence for miracles, which has 
the effect of rendering all the reasoning in the second part 
completely nugatory. 

The position which our author takes up, is that miracles, 
from the very nature of the case, require the completest and 
most powerful contemporary evidence, and the point which he 
strives to make is, that we have not got such evidence, be- 
cause the Gospels, which contain the narrative of Christ’s 
miracles, are not contemporary documents, but the spurious 
products of a late age. He thus assumes that the Gospels are 
the only evidence which we possess for Christ’s miracles. But is 
this really so? Havewe no other evidence but what is con- 
tained in the Gospels? So far is this from being the case, 
that it would be more true to say, that the witness of the Gos- 
pels constitutes only a small and subordinate part of the evi- 
dence. The real evidence for the supernatural character of 
Christ is contained in the unquestioned Epistles of S. Paul, 
which no one will deny are, in the strictest sense of the word, 
contemporary documents. From these Epistles we learn 
that faith in the resurrection of Christ was quite universal in 
the Church ; that it had been so from the beginning ; that it 
formed the corner-stone of Christian faith;! that in addition to 
the Apostles, who were official witnesses, upwards of 250 
other witnesses of the fact of the resurrection were living when 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians was penned. From these 
facts it is plain that the testimony of S. Paul is the testimony 
of the whole Christian Church ; and if we bear in mind the 
fact that S. Paul himself, and vast multitudes of his contem- 
poraries, laid down their lives in attestation of the truth of the 
resurrection (for according to S. Paul it was the corner-stone 
of the faith), it is simply impossible to imagine historica! 
evidence which could be stronger. 

It is plain that the author, in omitting to deal with this 
testimony, has omitted to deal with what is really the evidence 
for miracles; and, consequently, his whole argumentation in 
the second part is quite beside the mark. Nor is this all. 
It is easy to see that the miracle of the resurrection, thus 
established on independent grounds, really undermines and 
renders nugatory his whole argument against the Gospels. 
The author would allow that for non-miraculous facts con- 
nected with Christ the evidence of the Gospels might suffice ; 
his point being, that owing to thcir lateness they are insuf- 


1 «Tf Christ be not raised, your faith is vain ’—1 Cor. xy. 17. 
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ficient to establish miracles. But if the truth of the resur- 
rection be established, do not all the miracles attributed to 
Christ in the Gospels become just as credible as ordinary 
events? If Christ really rose from the dead, it is not more 
incredible that He should heal the sick with a word, than that 
He should walk from Galilee to Jerusalem. In fact, presup- 
pose the testimony of S. Paul, and the evidence of the 
Gospels, for the miracles of Christ is just as admissible as it 
is for ordinary events. 

It is, however, to the first part of the author’s book that 
our attention is to be directed. The contents of this part 
may be briefly stated. It consists in all of six chapters, the 
first of whichhas for its title ‘ Miracles in relation to Christianity,’ 
and its object is to destroy the evidential function of miracles 
and thus render them quite useless. The second chapter is 
entitled ‘Miracles in relation to the Order of Nature,’ and 
its purport is to show that the order of nature being fixed 
and invariable, no place in the objective world is left for 
miracles. The third chapter has for its title ‘Reason in re- 
lation to the Order of Nature,’ and its main object is to reply 
to a brilliant argument contained in the second chapter of 
Dr. Mozley’s Bampton Lectures. These three chapters are ail 
which deal with what is, properly speaking, the philosophical 
aspect of the question ; and they are followed by other three 
chapters which raise questions of great historical interest in 
regard to the Christian miracles. The titles of these latter 
are ‘The Age of Miracles, ‘The Permanent Stream of the 
Miraculous,’ ‘ Miracles in relation to Ignorance and Super- 
stition. As, however, our space will be fully occupied in 
discussing the momentous questions raised in the first three 
chapters, it is needless to enter further into the consideration 
of them. 

We proceed therefore at once to the consideration of the 
first chapter, in which, as we have remarked, the author deals 
with the evidential value of miracles. We shall try to present 
as fairly as possible his argument to the reader. 

He first of all points out that miracles are an essential 
part of the proof of supernatural Christianity :— 

‘ Christianity,’ he tells us, ‘as a religion professing to be divinely 
revealed, is not only supernatural in origin and doctrine, but its 
claim to acceptance is necessarily based upon supernatural evidence ; 
for it is obvious that truths which require to be miraculously com- 
municated do not come within the range of our intellect, and cannot 
therefore, be intelligently received upon internal testimony.’ ! 
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The observation is perfectly just, and will not be questioned 
by any competent theologian. Dr. Mozley clearly states the 
case in his Lampton Lectures :-— 


‘And certainly, if it was the will of God to give a revelation, 
there are plain and obvious reasons for asserting that miracles are 
necessary as the guarantee and voucher for that revelation. <A 
revelation is, properly speaking, such only by virtue of telling us 
something which we could not know without it. But how do we 
know that that communication of what is undiscoverable by human 
reason is true? Our reason cannot prove the truth of it, for it is by 
the very supposition beyond our reason. There must be, then, some 
note or sign to certify to it and distinguish it as a true communication 
from God, which note can be nothing else than a miracle.’ ! 


The author goes on to adduce as authorities to the same 
effect Bishop Butler, Dr. Paley, Bishop Atterbury, Dr. Heurt- 
ley, Dr. Mansel. It isunnecessary, however, to dwell upon 
their views, for all are perfectly agreed that miracles are 
absolutely essential to the proof of Christianity ; that they are not 
merely @ proof, but ¢Ze proof; that, in the words of Dr. 
Newman, ‘no evidence of a revelation is conceivable, which 
does not partake of the character of a miracle.’ Our author 
therefore is perfectly justified in remarking that those who 
profess to hold Christianity, whilst they discredit its supernatural 
elements, ‘have widely seceded from ecclesiastical Christianity.’ 
Indeed, he might have added that they are not, in any strict 
sense of the word, Christians at all. For miracles or super- 
natural events are not only the proof and evidence of Christi- 
anity, but they form its essence, so to speak. The great 
doctrines of Christianity, the Incarnation, the Resurrection, the 
Ascension, are miracles; and as Dr. Mozley justly remarks, 
‘a man cannot state his belief as a Christian in the terms of 
the Apostles’ Creed without asserting them.’ ® 

Miracles, therefore, are undoubtedly both the proof and 
the essence of a supernatural revelation. But here our author 
urges a most perplexing difficulty—a difficulty which seri- 
ously affects miracles viewed as the proof of Christianity, if 
indeed it does not destroy: their evidential value altogether. 

' Bampton Lectures, p. 6. Quoted p. 3. 


* Two Essays on Scripture Miracles and on Ecclesiastical, p. 6. 
Quoted p. 6. 

5 We may compare with this the language of the Duc de Broglie, in 
his L’Eglise et VEmpire Romain au,IVe Siecle: ‘L’Evangile, il faut en 
convenir, n’est qu’une suite de faits surnaturels. L’Evangile, c’est le 
surnaturel lui-méme. L’Evangile, c’est la naissance du fils d’une vierge. 
L’Evangile, c’est la résurrection d’un mort. 11 commence, il finit par le 
miracle.’—(Tome i. p. 398.) 
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If it were the case, that no other power but God could work 
miracles, and that all miracles must necessarily be referred to 
Ged, there would be no difficulty at all. The evidential 
character of miracles would be complete and absolute. 
Wherever a miracle occurred we should be able to detect in it 
the ‘finger of God,’ and should be fully justified in receiving 
with absolute submission the message guaranteed by it, as a 
message from God. But this is very far from being the case. 
Our author points with considerable satisfaction and triumph 
to the undoubted fact, that Holy Scripture not only admits 
that God, to try His people, has permitted false prophets to 
work miracles, but also, all through, contemplates the possi- 
bility of miracles being worked by spiritual powers, which 
are not God. For, not to speak of the signs and wonders 
worked by the magicians in opposition to Moses, our blessed 
Lord expressly declares, that false prophets shall arise, and 
shall work signs and wonders to seduce, if it were possible, 
the elect. 

It is evident, our author urges, that this admission of 
Holy Scripture alters the whole complexion of the case, and 
creates a serious difficulty in regard to the evidential charac- 
ter of miracles. Since it is admitted ‘that other supernatural 
beings exist as well as an assumed Personal God, by whose 
agency miracles are performed, it is impossible to argue with 
reason that such phenomena are at any time specially due to 
the intervention of Deity”! And then the author goes on 
with considerable ingenuity and real pleasure to extract ad- 
missions from the defenders of miracles, which in his opinion 
damage, if they do not destroy, their whole case. 

He cites, for instance, Dr, Newman as fully admitting the 
difficulty, and at the same time showing the danger of some 
of the modes of solving it—as, for example, by making a 
distinction between great miracles and small, many and few, 
or by referring to the nature of the doctrine attested in order 
to determine the author of the miracle, or by denying the power of 
evil spirits altogether, and explaining away Scripture statements 
of demoniacal possession and the narrative of our Lord’s 
temptation. Dr. Newman, however, while admitting the 
difficulty, is, in the opinion of our author, quite unable to give 
any satisfactory solution of it. 

The author next quotes Archbishop Trench. The Arch- 
bishop alsoadmits the difficulty: he affirms that side by side with 
the miracles which serve for the furthering of the kingdom 
of God, there runs another line of wonders, the counter- 
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workings of him, who is ever the ape of the Most High. 
Hence, the Archbishop admits, miracles cannot be appealed 
to absolutely and finally in proof of the doctrine which the 
worker of them proclaims. All that they prove is, that the 
worker is either from heaven or from hell. In order to elim- 
inate the latter alternative, and prove that the worker is from 
heaven, the doctrine must commend itself to the conscience 
as good. Thus the solution of the Archbishop is ‘that the 
miracle must witness for itself, and the doctrine for itself, 
and then and then only the first is capable of witnessing for 
the second.’! 

Admissions to a similar effect the author next extracts 
from Dr. Mozley, Dr. Mansel, and Dr. Arnold, all of 
whom practically agree with the Archbishop in solving the 
difficulty by admitting the appeal to the reason or conscience. 
The author then proceeds to argue that this is really to give 
up the evidential function of the miracle, and to make reason 
the final arbiter; for it is the reason, not the miracle, which 
finally decides whether the doctrine be from God. But the 
question immediately arises—How far is our reason capable 
of fulfilling the task which is thus imposed upon it? No 
doubt it would be perfectly capable, provided the doctrines 
revealed lay within the limits of our reason. But suppose 
that they lie altogether without the limits of our reason ; 
suppose that they are such as the doctrine of the Trinity or 
of the Incarnation (and obviously it is only such doctrines 
that really require the attestation of miracles), then in that 
case our reason is wholly incapable of judging of them. The 
verdict of reason is not forthcoming, and the attesting miracle 
is consequently left without any test to determine whether it 
be from heaven or from hell. The conclusion, therefore, at 
which the author arrives is that miracles, by the very con- 
fession of their defenders, are utterly incompetent to perform 
their contemplated functions ; and that there is no sense in 
which they can be miraculously evidential of anything. 

It is evident that our author has here hit upon a weak 
point in our modern theology, and with great ingenuity has 
driven his attack home. And what is that weak point? If 
we think over the matter we shall find that it is nothing else 
but a very narrow Calvinistic theory, which has become 
engrained upon modern apology, and forms its bane. There is 
a whole circle of conceptions, which enter into and constitute 
this theory ; and in considering them the reader will easily 
see that they are narrowed to such an extent, that they 


1 Quoted p. 17. 
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become quite distorted from their true meaning and signifi- 
cance. First of all comes the idea of God’s relation to the 
world, which in the Calvinistic system is narrowed down to 
the idea of giving a revelation. According to the Calvinist, 
God has interfered with the world only to give a revelation; 
and ever since that revelation was closed 1800 years ago, 
the tokens of His working have ceased. In the next place, 
the idea of revelation is also narrowed. It is limited to the 
idea of a communication of doctrines or abstract truths. If 
the reader will glance again at the statement we have given of 
the author’s argument, he will see that this narrow conception 
pervades it from beginning to end. In fact, neither the 
author nor the authorities he quotes seem to have any con- 
ception of revelation except as the communication from 
heaven of certain truths or doctrines which we could not 
otherwise know. Last of all, in this circle of conceptions 
comes the miracle ; and it is easy to see that the result of the 
preceding narrowing process is, that the whole weight of 
Divine revelation is thrown upon it. For revelation being 
essentially a message from heaven delivered by a man, there 
can obviously be but one proof, note, or seal of its truth—- 
the miracle. But this is not by any means the worst of it. 
For not only is the miracle made to support the whole weight 
of revelation, it also, like all the conceptions that have gone 
before, is narrowed, nay, quite perverted from its true mean- 
ing and significance. 

Let us look at this perverted view of the miracle. 

First, the miracle is severed off not only from all the events 
of nature, that is, from the ordinary working of God’s Provi- 
dence, but even from the laws and rules of the Divine action 
itself. It is non-natural, not only as contradicting the course 
of nature, but non-natural as standing out in contrast with 
God’s usual mode of action. In a word, it*is a purely 
exceptional event, standing quite isolated and alone. Next, 
it is distorted from its true meaning and import. According 
to the Calvinist the miracle exists for one only end—evidence. 
It is held to be simply the seal, the guarantee, the certificate 
of the truth of some doctrine revealed. Unless a miracle has 
this purpose clearly marked out for it, it is, according to the 
Calvinist, quite incredible! Now we do not deny that 


1 It is on this principle that ecclesiastical miracles are rejected. The 
Calvinist reasons : there was no doctrine to be attested by them, and 
since miracles exist ov/y for purposes of attestation, it is incredible they 
can have happened. We are not entering on the question whether any, 
and if so, what ecclesiastical miracles are admissible ; we are only point- 
ing out the false principle on which they are rejected. The reply of the 
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miracles perform a very important evidential function ; so far, 
indeed, from doing this, we are just going to insist strongly 
upon that function. But what we do deny is, that evidence 
is their real purpose or end. On the contrary, evidence is but 
a secondary, subordinate, and indirect result of their exist- 
ence. Their real end, their razson-d ttre, so to speak, is not 
evidence, but high purposes of God’s Providence. That this 
is so, will be clearly seen if we call to mind some of the great 
miracles recorded in Scripture. Was the Red Sea divided to 
attest the truth of Moses’ words, and not rather providentially 
to save the Israelites from their enemies? Did Christ heal 
the sick, cleanse the leper, open the eyes of the blind, to 
prove His doctrines? Was it not rather to administer relief 
to the suffering on whom He had compassion? Or, take the 
greatest of all miracles, that which, in comparison with the 
others, may be said alone to possess evidential value—the 
resurrection of Christ. Was it worked to prove the truth 
of Christ’s words? Plainly it was worked for quite a 
different end—the redemption of the world, of the work of 
which it forms an integral part. 

The result, then, of this narrow Calvinistic theory, is that 
miracles are dissociated from all connection with God's ordi- 
nary working, and quite distorted from their true meaning 
and purpose ; and then the whole weight of Divine revelation 
is thrown upon them. No wonder that they are quite incom- 
petent to perform the task, and break down under the 
burden. 

To some, indeed, it may seem as if these distinctions were 
subtle, and without practical importance; yet nothing could 
be a greater mistake. In reality they are of the most mo- 
mentous import, and make all the difference between faith and 
scepticism. Why, we ask, is it that men disbelieve in miracles ? 
Is it not simply because they are dissevered from the 
ordinary working of God’s Providence, and made into some- 
thing portentous and unnatural? Or, again, on what ground 
does our author’s argumentation to destroy the evidence of 
miracles rest? Simply on this perverted theory of revelation 
and miracles. That this is really so will be seen if we pro- 
ceed to disengage the miracle from its distorted form, and 
present it in its true aspect and meaning. It will be found 
that, in the process of doing so, the author’s argument simply 
falls to pieces, 


sceptic is obvious. He says, if you deal in this summary way with the 
testimony of S. Irenaeus and S. Augustine, may I not carry the principle 
a little further, and deal in like manner with S. Paul? 
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Let us begin in order and correct the whole circle of 
these ideas. First, in regard to God’s relation to the world— 
let us look at it, not as confined to the giving of a revelation, 
but as being as wide as the circle of His Providence, as wide 
as the human race itself. Or, to put it in another way, let us 
not look at revelation as an isolated and exceptional event, 
but merely as an illuminated spot in the general circle of 
God’s Providence, with which it is identical in essence. It is 
to be observed that the essence of the Calvinistic view lies in 
isolating revelation from God’s ordinary working ; the essence 
of the Catholic view lies in identifying the two. According 
to the Calvinist the relation of God to the world in the days 
of Christ and the Apostles was different in kind from what 
it is now ; according to the Catholic, it was the same in kind. 
In the next place, in regard to revelation itself, let us not 
look at it as a communication to men of doctrines and 
abstract truths ; but as a course of Providential working—as 
being, in fact, nothing else, but the foundation and guidance 
of the theocracy under the Old Covenant, and the incarnation 
of the Son and establishment of the Church under the New. 
In a word, let us look at revelation, not as a system of doc- 
trines contained in an inspired book, but as a series of 
complex historical facts." 

It is plain that under this point of view the rationale of 
the miracle is completely changed. First, it is no longer an 
isolated exceptional event, but merely an act of God’s 
ordinary Providence, possessing a special illumination, of the 
nature of which we shall presently speak. It is, in fact, iden- 
tified with God’s ordinary Providence, and does not differ 
in kind from an answer to prayer, or from the arrangement 
of the series of conditions by which human life was intro- 
duced in the world. Next, such being its nature, it is plain 
that it exists no longer for the end of evidence ; no longer to 
guarantee the truth of Divine communications, but for ordi- 
nary Providential purposes. But in the last place, perhaps 
the most important change is that the miracle is relieved from 
the burden of supporting the whole weight of Divine revela- 
tion. Revelation being not a book, but a series of complex 
historical facts, it is plain that the miracle enters only as ove 


! We do not deny that one element or part of revelation is a com- 
munication or a message from heaven—as, for instance, the Ten Com- 
mandments at Sinai. But it would be a wholly inadequate and one- 
sided view of the Mosaic revelation to limit it to this element. The 
Mosaic revelation embraces the whole series of historical facts recorded 
in the Pentateuch. 
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element into these facts ; and it is not the miracle alone but 
the whole series which determine or prove the revelation. 

Now, if we view the miracle under this altered point of 
view, it is plain that the author’s whole reasoning falls to the 
ground. His argument is wholly grounded on the Calvinistic 
view that revelation is a message, and that the miracle is its 
guarantee. He argues that since Scripture contemplates the 
possibility of miracles which are not of God, we never can be 
sure that a communication attested by a miracle really comes 
from God. But this is a mere caricature of the way in which 
miracles perform their evidential functions. It is not as attest- 
ing a message that a miracle has evidential value, but merely 
as one out of many elements in a complex historical fact. If, 
for instance, we confine our attention to Christianity we shall 
perceive that its miracles perform their evidential function ina 
totally different way from what the author supposes—in a 
way which his argument does not even touch. 

Christianity is a very complex historical fact, with a vast 
multiplicity of aspects. Now, suppose we have considered it 
asa whole—suppose we find that as a whole it explicitly 
places itself on the side of God—suppose that starting from 
the knowledge of a Personal God (which knowledge, not- 
withstanding the reasonings of certain modern philosophers, 
and the admissions of some of our divines, we are prepared 
to maintain is a necessary and permanent possession of the 
human race)—suppose, we say, it is nothing else than a de- 
velopment of this knowledge, the actual establishment of those 
relations between God and man which natural theology shows 
were to be expected—suppose we find that its fundamental 
thought, the redemption of man from sin, suffering and death, 
and the raising of him to a new life, commends itself to our 
minds as a thought worthy of God. How, we ask, in that case, 
is Christianity to be established ? The slightest reflection will 
show that it cannot be established simply by its reasonable- 
ness viewed as a theory. To establish it, it must be shown 
that the theory is in accordance with fact. Now, it is simply 
as the necessary facts to this end, that the miracles of Christi- 
anity come in and possess their evidential value. 

Here is One standing at the very centre of Christianity who 
professes to be the Redeemer. He tells us that He is the One 
foretold by the prophets ; that before Abraham was He was ; 
that He is the only Son of God, the Word made Flesh; and 
He proclaims that He is come into the world, to redeem the 
world ; and, further, that He will redeem the world by laying 
down His life and taking it again. Itis evident that the veri- 
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fication of these claims is the verification of Christianity. But 
how are they to be verified? According to the Calvinistic 
idea, our Lord had only, in the presence of the Jews, to per- 
form some miracle—say, remove the mountains of Judea and 
cast them into the sea—and this miracle would serve as a 
general certificate of His truth, an evident sign that He was 
sent by God, and proclaimed the truth of God. Now we deny 
altogether that such a miracle, or indeed any miracle, would 
have sufficed for that purpose. We deny that any miracle, 
however stupendous, could serve as a general certificate of 
truth. Wedeny in fact that a miracle, abstractedly considered 
and apart from certain connections, has any evidential value 
beyond itself. It proves itself and nothing more. What was 
wanted to prove the truth of our Lord’s words was not miracles 
as such, but miracles of a particular kind. In a word, not 
miracles at all, but certain plain facts, such as would correspond 
to and bear out His pretensions. 

In short (to speak reverently) we must deal with our 
blessed Lord as we deal with a witness in a court of justice. 
If we want to verify a witness we consider what facts enter 
into and constitute the essence of his story; and then we 
look about for evidence as to whether those facts actually 
occurred. If we find that the facts really did occur, and that 
they clearly point to the meaning which the witness puts upon 
them, his truth as a witness is established. It is precisely the 
same with our blessed Lord. If He professed to be the Son 
of God, He must exhibit the power of God—if He professed 
to redeem the world by laying down His life and taking it 
again, He must lay down His life and take it again; and, 
finally, if He said that He would not only in His own person 
overcome sin, suffering, and death, but would also redeem 
mankind from these evils, He must exhibit His power of re- 
demption by examples. And, in point of fact, the miracles 
of our Lord and His Church are simply examples of His re- 
deeming power. The conversion and restoration of sinners 
by His grace, His healing of sickness and disease, His raising 
of the dead, are so many foretastes of that great redemption 
which will only be completed when‘ He shall change our vile 
body that it may be like unto His glorious body, according to 
the working whereby He is able to subdue all things unto 
Himself.’ 

It is thus perfectly clear that the miracles of Christianity 
perform their evidential functions in a way very different from 
what the author supposes. It is not their function to be the 
guarantee of the great. doctrines which Christ taught. All 
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that they guarantee is, that He was not talking at random, 
when He professed to be the Son of God come into the 
world to redeem the world. Whether he actually were the 
Son of God, and whether His work was really a redemption, 
the miracles, taken by themselves, are quite incompetent to 
decide. No doubt their absence would be perfectly fatal to 
these pretensions, but their presence does not necessarily in- 
volve them. In fact, the miracle is only one element towards 
the solution of the question. In order to determine whether 
Christianity is really from God, we must take it into conside- 
ration as a whole in all its manifold aspects. Nor is there any 
difficulty when the matter is so viewed. Christianity so com- 
pletely opposes the work of the Devil, and is so identified with 
God’s providential working both before and since its pro- 
mulgation, that the author’s objection—the possibility that its 
miracles might have been worked by Satanic agency—is 
simply absurd. 

We now come to a far more difficult question in regard to 
miracles—a question with which the author deals in his second 
chapter. We mean the relation in which miracles stand to the 
order of nature. It is to be observed that the real problem 
to be solved in this question is to find the essential and dis- 
tinguishing mark of the miracle—that which severs it off from 
all other events and stamps it with the character of a miracle. 
Unhappily, divines have blundered over this problem. The 
mark which they have usually assigned as characteristic of the 
miracle has been that of being ‘contrary to the order or course 
of nature,’ ‘a violation or suspension of the laws of nature.’ 
Now, not to mention that this definition is, theologically 
speaking, faulty, as not really hitting the crucial point which 
distinguishes the miracle, it has had the effect of involving the 
defence of miracles in a host of artificial difficulties. It is at 
best but a rough and unskilful mark of distinction, and, how- 
ever well it might answer its purpose in an unscientific age, 
its persistent retention at the present day, by very high autho- 
rities, is deeply to be deplored. 

As this matter is of great importance, it will be necessary 
to remark upon it before going on to consider the reasonings 
of our author. 

It is easy to see that the terms ‘order of nature,’ 
‘laws of nature,’ are in the highest degree slippery and am- 
biguous. For what is it that we exactly mean by ‘ nature?’ 
Do we include in the term everything which exists, or only 
a part of that which exists? The universe of things is, 
plainly, a vast hierarchy, embracing very different orders of 
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existence. We may note, first of all, the inorganic world, 
which is ruled by physical and chemical laws. Above this 
there is the sphere of organic nature, which, though subject 
to the laws of the inorganic world, is yet characterized by a 
new set of laws—the laws of life, which profoundly modify 
the physical and chemical laws. Higher still, there is the 
sphere of mind in its first beginnings, in which another and 
still higher set of laws rules, modifying the laws which pre- 
cede so as to produce still new and different results. Above 
this we have the domain of mind in its full development— 
the domain of the human spirit, constituting the intellectual 
and moral worlds, and ruled by a set of laws which are not 
only dissimilar to all the preceding, but bear no analogy 
whatever to them. All these orders of existence constitute 
what we call the visible world of sense. But higher still, 
there is the invisible world—the world of created spirits, 
which must have laws peculiarly its own: and, last of all, there 
is God Himself, who, since everything must be governed by 
law, we must suppose, acts in accordance with the laws of 
His own Being. 

Now, in using the phrase ‘ order of nature, how many of 
these orders of existence do we include, how many do we 
exclude? It is very clear that the phrase will vary in mean- 
ing according to the exact place at which we draw the line 
of demarcation. Suppose, for instance, we were to draw the 
line at the introduction of life, confining the term ‘nature’ 
to the inorganic world, then, in that case, all the phenomena 
of the organic world would be supernatural, preternatural, or 
contrary to the order of nature. Or suppose, again, that we 
drew the line at the point where the moral world begins ; in 
that case, while both inorganic and organic phenomena would 
be natural, the moral acts of mankind would be supernatural. 
In point of fact, this is the point at which the Kantian school 
of philosophy does draw the line, Fichte maintaining stoutly, 
that the moral world is a supernatural world, and that the 
law of freedom, which rules in it, is quite contrary to the 
necessary laws, which rule in what he regards as ‘ nature.’ 

It is plain, however, that in defining the miracle to be con- 
trary to nature, divines meant to include in ‘nature’ both 
the moral and intellectual worlds. Clearly, the point, at which 
they drew the line, was at the meeting of the visible and 
invisible worlds. All the phenomena, which belong to the 
visible world, or are explicable by the laws of the visible 
world, they meant to include in the term ‘nature;’ 
all above this they held to be supernatural. In fact, what 
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they meant by defining the miracle to be ‘contrary to nature’ 
was simply, that its explanation was not to be found in the 
laws of the visible world, but in those of the invisible. But 
now, suppose the sceptic will not accept this line of demar- 
cation—suppose that he understands by ‘nature’ everything 
which exists, including God Himself, if there is a God, we 
easily see the lamentable confusion in which the whole ques- 
tion is involved. In fact, a whole host of misunderstandings 
and false issues are introduced. When, for instance, the 
divine affirms the miracle to be contrary to the laws of 
nature, he does not mean that God in working the miracle 
acts contrary to the laws of His own Being, or, in other words, 
that the miracle is an absolutely lawless, abnormal, and un- 
natural act. But the sceptic, who includes under ‘nature’ 
everything which exists, insists that the phrase must mean 
this and nothing else; and consequently he exhausts the 
treasury of his rhetoric in affirming, what no sensible person 
will deny, that everything is governed by law; that law is 
universal ; and that it is quite incredible that a thing should 
occur, which is contrary to law. 

But perhaps still greater confusion has been introduced 
into the discussion by the introduction of the singularly un- 
happy expression ‘suspension of a law of nature.’ It is to 
be observed that this expression has a perfectly allowable 
popular meaning. When, for instance, any natural force or 
law is overborne by the presence of a more powerful anta- 
gonistic force, it may be allowable, in a popular way, to say, 
that it is for the moment suspended. But scientifically 
speaking, the expression is quite inaccurate. In such a con- 
tingency the inferior force or law is not really suspended in 
the sense of ceasing to act. On the contrary, it acts just as 
powerfully when neutralized by a higher force as it would 
have done had it acted alone. When, for instance, a piece of 
iron, contrary to gravitation, is held suspended by a magnet, 
the pull of gravitation is as strong upon it as if there had 
been no magnet to counteract it. In fact, whether suspended 
by the magnet or not, whether lying on the ground, or 
launched in the air, wherever the piece of iron is, so long as it 
exists as a separate body, the force of gravitation must act upon 
it ; nor can the scientific mind conceive even the possibility of 
the force of gravitation being suspended, or ceasing to act, 
so long as the piece of iron exists. 

It is needless to say that the sceptic has availed himself 
of this popular error. He insists that the phrase ‘ suspension 
of a law of nature’ used by divines must mean suspension 
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in the scientific sense ; and consequently he strives hard to 
hurl against miracles all the weight and authority of science. 

But it is evident that divines, in using the phrase ‘ suspen- 
sion of a law of nature,’ did not use the phrase in the 
scientific or absolute sense. At all events, it is certain that 
the popular sense is all that is really needed for their argu- 
ment. For in the miracle it is not necessary to suppose the 
suspension or absence of any force or law that would natu- 
rally have acted in the circumstances. All that it is necessary 
to suppose, is the presence of other conditions, that would 
bring about the desired result by overcoming the resistance 
or action of the law in question. 

Nay, we go further and maintain, that, in the miracle, not 
only is it not necessary to suppose the suspension of inferior 
natural laws, but that it is impossible todo so. For such a 
supposition, when followed up into its consequences, would 
throw the whole miracle‘into confusion. If, for instance, we 
explain our Lord’s walking on the water by saying that, in 
that case, the law of gravitation was for the time suspended, 
how, we ask, are we to account for the fact that He walked ? 
Is not gravity an essential condition to the possibility of 
walking? The truth is, that it is very easy to imagine anew 
and superior condition, added on to inferior conditions, in the 
order of nature, and profoundly modifying their nature; it is 
quite impossible to reverse the process. We can imagine, for 
instance, a new condition, such as the law of life, added on to 
physical and chemical conditions and leading to entirely new 
results ; but we cannot imagine the law of life acting at all, 
without presupposing the presence of physical and chemical 
conditions. Or, to take another example: we can imagine 
the free action of man added on to and directing the inferior 
necessary laws of nature, and thus bringing about the most 
surprising results. It is perfectly impossible to imagine 
human action at all, without presupposing the necessary and 
invariable laws of inferior nature. Try, in fact, to do so, try 
to imagine the suspension or absence of a single natural force, 
such as gravity, and the utter impossibility of any human act, 
however simple, will be clearly seen. The truth is, that the 
invariable laws of inferior nature are the necessary basis, 
presupposition, and support of the free action of man. And 
it is precisely the same with the miracle. If the invariable 
laws of inferior nature are supposed to be reversed or suspended, 
the miracle has no basis to rest upon. It is thrown into 
a state of absolute confusion, and becomes quite contradictory 
and impossible to human thought. 

VOL. II.—NO. III. Cc 
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These considerations would seem to be decisive against 
the policy of retaining as the definition of the miracle the 
mark of ‘ contrary to the order or laws of nature.’ But the 
same result will be arrived at if we look at the matter from a 
slightly different point of view. In the preceding observa- 
tions we have spoken of a fopular sense in which we may 
speak of the suspension of a law of nature, and of a strictly 
scientific sense in which it is impossible to do so. Now it so 
happens that these two senses correspond to two doctrines 
regarding the laws of nature which are held by two opposing 
schools of philosophy. There are, in fact, two senses in which 
the phrase ‘law of nature’ is understood by these two 
schools, which are not only not the same, but are the exact 
opposite of each other. 

In the first place, inthe @ priori philosophy, represented in 
this country by the late Dr. Whewell, by the term ‘ laws of 
nature’ are meant those ultimate principles of human reason, 
to which all the phenomena of outer nature are in the end 
reducible. Instances of laws of nature in this sense are such 
as these : that every event must have a cause ; that effects 
are proportioned to their causes; that action and re-action are 
equal and contrary. According to this sense of the term, a 
law of nature is both wzversal and necessary. Now taking 
‘law of nature ’ in this sense, we can easily see the solidity of 
the wall against which divines knock their heads in defining 
the miracle to be a reversal or suspension of the laws of 
nature. In the sense of the @ friori philosophy, the suspen- 
sion of a law of nature would be equivalent to the suspension 
of human intelligence ; and by consequence the external 
event, which was the supposed scene of such a suspension, 
would be in respect of human intelligence a nonentity, an im- 
possibility.!. Nay, more, in this sense of the term /aw, we 
clearly see, that everything, even the thinking of a thought, 
or the realization ofan act of will, happens, and must happen, 
in accordance with law. To say so, is simply to state a truism ; 
for everything which happens must happen in a definite way ; 
and the way in which it happens is just the law which it 
obeys in happening. 

On the other hand, in the Sense philosophy, represented 
by the late Mr. Mill, the term law of nature is used in a 
meaning which is the exact opposite of this. According to 


1 For instance, it is a mathematical law of nature that every cube 
must have six sides. Now the suspension of this law would be equivalent 
to a demand upon us to imagine a cube with, say, five or seven sides, 
which is clearly impossible. 
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the Sense philosophy a law of nature is neither zziversal nor 
necessary. To the Sense philosopher a law of nature is merely 
a classification of an observed order of external occurrences 
or facts. In this sense of the term it is a law of nature that 
rose-trees blossom, that gunpowder explodes, and that unsup- 
ported bodies fall to the ground. But clearly these laws are 
neither universal nor necessary. All rose-trees do not blos- 
som, all gunpowder does not explode, nor do all unsupported 
bodies fall to the ground. There is no necessity that they 
should do so. In fact, if it is a law of nature that rose-trees 
blossom, it is likewise a law of nature that occasionally they 
do not. In truth, nothing is easier than to alter or suspend 
these laws of the Sense philosophy. We have only to alter 
the circumstances and the thing is done. Inflate, for instance, 
a balloon, and though unsupported, instead of falling to the 
ground, it will rise in the air. But all these laws of the Sense 
philosophy are excluded by the @ priorz philosophers as _ un- 
worthy of the title of ‘law of nature,’ for the simple reason 
that they belong to contingent matter. 

Now if it were so that you could pin a man down to the 
use of the term ‘law of nature’ in the meaning of the Sense 
philosophy, there might be no harm in defining a miracle to 
be the ‘suspension of a law of nature.’ In an unscientiiic 
age the miraculous character of the resurrection of Lazarus 
might be sufficiently expressed by saying that it was a sus- 
pension of the particular law, that dead men continue dead. 
But in the present age it is simply impossible to limit the 
meaning of the term in this way. We have only to glance at 
our author’s reasoning (and it presents a fair specimen of what 
is common) to see that the two meanings are interchanged 
just as suits the exigencies of the moment. In fact, nothing 
is easier than to win the battle of miracles, viewed as sus- 
pensions of the laws of nature, on the field of the Sense 
philosophy. But, unfortunately, the moment you have tri- 
umphed, your adversary glides imperceptibly into the con- 
ception of the @ priori philosophy, where the defender of 
miracles is sure to have the worst of it.' 

A further reason why the definition of miracles, as con- 


1 There is a case in point. Some years ago Professor Tyndall, in 
certain letters to the Pad/ Mall Gazette, attacked the doctrine of Prayer, 
from the standpoint of the Sense philosophy. Dr. Mozley, in the second 
chapter of his Bampton Lectures, reasoning from the same standpoint, 
simply shattered the argument in pieces. Dr. Tyndall replied in the 
Contemporary Review, and the curious thing is that, apparently without 
being aware of it, he passed completely over to the ground of the @ prioré 
philosophy. 
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trary to the laws of nature, should be abandoned, is found in 
the fact that all the laws or generalizations of science have a 
tendency to pass over to laws in the sense of the @ priori 
philosophy. They begin, no doubt, as an observed order of 
facts—z.e. as laws in the meaning of the Sense philosophy ; 
but gradually as these facts are manipulated, experimented 
on, and intellectually decomposed by successive minds, they 
recede more and more from the contingent classifications of 
the Sense philosophy, and are reduced to strictly necessary 
and demonstrated principles—z.e. to laws in the sense of the 
a priori philosophy. In this way, all the laws of mathema- 
tical science, fully one-half the physical laws, and a fair 
sprinkling of chemical and physiological laws, are already 
demonstrated principles ; and men of science look forward to 
the time when all the laws of nature will assume the same 
shape. 

Now, as demonstrated principles, it is impossible to repre- 
sent to the mind the suspension of these necessary laws. And 
hence for divines to adhere to the definition, ‘suspension of a 
law of nature,’ is nothing else than to bring theology into 
direct conflict with science. It is a conflict, too, which is 
perfectly unnecessary ; for,as we have shown, so far from the 
miracle postulating a suspension of any of the laws of 
science, it does just the contrary, it being quite impossible to 
represent it to the mind, as a real event, without presup- 
posing the presence of all these laws in their integrity. 

But it may be said, if we reject the mark of ‘ contrary to 
the laws of nature, what other mark are we to put in its 
place? Our author holds that there is no other. ‘The 
order of nature,’ he says, ‘is at once necessary and fatal to 
miracles. if there be no order of nature, miracles cannot be 
considered as supernatural occurrences, and have no evi- 
dential value ; if there be an order of nature, the evidence for 
its immutability must consequently exceed the evidence for 
these isolated deviations from it”! But is this assumption 
really correct? Is there no other mark but ‘contrary to 
nature ?’ 

In order to answer this question, let us consider what it 
was that divines really meant by ‘contrary to nature.” If we 
can find out the idea in their minds, it may. be possible to 
express it by a different phrase, which is not liable to the same 
objections. 

Now it is plain that by the phrase, ‘contrary to the laws of 
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nature, they could not have meant contrary to certain specific 
laws of nature; for this would not mark the miracle off from 
ordinary events. Every event which occurs in nature is, and 
must be, contrary to certain specific laws of nature; for on 
no other condition can it assert its own individuality or 
existence. The waves of the sea, for instance, can only assert 
their existence by running counter to gravitation; a house 
can only remain a house, by setting at defiance the attacks of 
the weather ; and animal and vegetable organisms can only 
preserve their life by overcoming innumerable laws or ten- 
dencies to death and dissolution. In fact, the resurrection of 
Lazarus is not more opposed to the law or tendency of dead 
organisms to continue dead than is the life of a living 
organism to the innumerable laws which tend to produce 
death. By ‘contrary to the laws of nature,’ therefore, could 
not have been meant ‘contrary to certain specific laws.’ But 
neither could the phrase mean ‘contrary to all the laws of 
nature ;’ for plainly this would be equivalent to shutting the 
miracle out altogether from nature. In the miracle, in fact, 
as in the ordinary event, there must be some laws verified and 
some nullified. 

It is sometimes said that the miracle is contrary to nature 
in the sense of manifesting superhuman power. But neither 
would this distinguish it from ordinary events. In fact, 
most of the forces of nature are daily and hourly accomplish- 
ing effects which far transcend the powers of man ; and it is 
plain that in comparison with natural events the miracles of 
Scripture are quite puny in their dimensions. Or, if it be said 
that they exhibit superhuman power, in reference to the agent 
or ministrator of the miracle, z.c. greater power than he as a 
man possesses, neither would this serve as a mark of dis- 
tinction, for there are undoubted miracles, such as the rolling 
away of the stone, or the handwriting on the wall, which a 
man could easily accomplish. 

But if none of these could be the meaning of the phrase, 
what was the meaning? What was it in the miracle which 
filled the spectator with awe and made him exclaim that it 
was preternatural ? 

The answer to this question may be got by considering 
what is the peculiarity of all events which are the product 
of purely natural forces. Plainly it is that they possess the 
mark of being necessary, or unbending. A cannon-ball will 
not turn aside to spare the general, neither will it turn aside 
to kill him. It follows its course with blind, unbending, 
brutal obstinacy, utterly regardless of consequences ; it will 
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not diverge a single point, unless it is knocked or kicked 
out of the way. Ina word, the action of the inferior forces 
is blind, irrational ; and in this respect it differs strikingly 
from the rational actions of mankind, which are illuminated 
with the impress of mind, purpose, intelligence. Now sup- 
pose that outside the sphere of man’s activity we see the 
forces of nature no longer acting blindly and unbendingly, 
but bent in the direction of a visible aim or purpose ; sup- 
pose we meet in the region of pure nature with an event 
impressed with a visible purpose, would not such an event be 
exactly what we mean bya miracle? If this is really the 
case, miracles would take their place in the same category 
with the rational acts of mankind ; and their definition would 
be, ‘events impressed with a visible purpose lying outside the 
sphere of man’s activity.’ 

To make this clear, let us first consider purpose, in refer- 
ence to human action. Indeed, the analogy of human action 
is so completely mixed up with the discussion of miracles, 
and has been so persistently misrepresented, that it cannot 
be passed by. 

‘Purpose,’ we have said, is that which distinguishes human 
acts or products from the acts or products of inferior nature. 
Now, what is the genesis of purpose ? The analysis of Kant 
is allowed to be the best ; and it may be stated as follows. 
We must first of all presuppose an intelligent will; then, 
secondly, this will must be in possession of principles, maxims 
or rules of conduct ; and, in the third place, before the will 
can act, there must be a special aim, end, or purpose towards 
which the whole action converges. We thussee that purpose 
is indissolubly associated with a personal or intelligent will, 
and consequently cannot be looked for in connection with 
the blind and impersonal forces of nature. 

Next, it is to be observed that purpose is not merely an idea 
or aim subsisting in the human mind when it acts, and con- 
fined solely to the mind. On the contrary, the human mind 
can impress its purpose upon outer nature. We have only 
to look at any of the products of human industry or art to 
see that man’s purpose is written upon them in perfectly 
legible characters. While we are writing, there is lying before 
us a flint picked up in the gravel-pits of S. Acheul, on which 
is visible and perfectly legible the mark of purpose. This 
character it has preserved for thousands of years—so com- 
pletely and permanently can man impress his purpose upon 
outer nature. 


And wherein, it may be asked, lies the peculiarity of pur- 
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pose thus impressed? There is no difficulty in answering this 
question. It consists in a special direction or disposition 
given to the parts of an object, such as they could not have 
had, had the object been the product of purely natural forces. 
The parts, for instance, of a house—the rooms, the doors, the 
windows—have all received a special disposition suited to the 
end for which the house was built. And further, we see how 
this disposition of parts, which constitutes impressed purpose, 
clearly and sharply distinguishes all human products from 
those of purely natural forces. To see how effectually it does 
this, we need not look at the more elaborate products of man ; 
the simplest are quite sufficient for the purpose. No one, for 
instance, while walking in the desert, would have any hesita- 
tion in pronouncing a nail, or even a cut stick, which he might 
happen to pick up, to be a product of man. 

And here it is that a most important question arises—a 
question which bears very closely on the discussion of 
miracles. How is it that man is thus enabled to impress his 
purpose upon outer nature? Does he do it by reversing 
the laws of nature? Certainly not. If we consider the 
whole process of building a house, we perceive that, so far 
from reversing the laws of nature, man in every case avails 
himself of those laws. Throughout the whole process of 
construction, from the action of machinery to the lifting of the 
carpenter's arm for the purpose of striking a blow, there is not 
a single detail which does not presuppose the integrity and 
irreversibility of the laws of nature. Even the lifting of the 
carpenter’s arm necessarily presupposes these laws. For it 
cannot be conceived at all, except as a manifestation of 
energy—energy, which men of science tell us was previously 
stored up in the tissues, and which is now converted into 
visible motion. Nor can this conversion be conceived as 
taking place otherwise than in obedience to the invariable 
laws which regulate the conversion of energy. It cannot, 
therefore, be by interfering with, reversing, or suspending the 
laws of nature that man is enabled to impress his purpose 
upon nature. But, if not, how is it? 

Purpose, as we have explained, is a peculiar disposition 
given to the materials of nature. Now, if we bear this in 
mind, we shall see that man can only impress his purpose 
upon nature upon condition that at some point he has a direct 
control over the energy of nature. A special arrangement of 
the materials of nature can only be effected by energy, and if 
that arrangement is determined by the will, it follows that the 
will must at some point have control over the energy which is 
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to effect it. Where then is that point? Obviously it can be 
nowhere else than at the point of union between soul and 
body. Formerly it was supposed that the will had a power of 
efficiency, that is, that it really could create the force which is 
expended in the bodily actions ; but modern science rejects 
this supposition. It tells us that energy can neither be cre- 
ated nor destroyed by us ; and that the energy which consti- 
tutes the substance of our bodily actions must previously 
exist in the tissues ofthe body. But if the will cannot create 
energy, it is clear that it must have control over it, for, in no 
other way, can we account for the undoubted fact that man is 
able to impress his purpose upon nature. 

Even the most extreme advocates of exclusive physical 
agency in human action have been compelled to admit this to 
a limited extent. Dr. Tyndall, for instance, admits that the 
will ‘ pulls the trigger.’ But plainly this is a most inadequate 
statement of the fact. If the will does no more than pull the 
trigger, what, it may be asked, is it that determines the diffe- 
rence between the delicate touch of the sculptor and the blow 
of the blacksmith’s hammer? If we consider what takes 
place in long-sustained action, we shall see that the will does 
a great deal more than this. It measures out the quantity of 
energy necessary for the action, and prescribes the direction ; 
and this it does, not only at the commencement of the action, 
but all through to the end. It has, in fact, an absolute control 
over the energy in respect of these two points. At any mo- 
ment it can increase or diminish the quantity, or arrest the 
supply altogether ; at any moment it can alter the direction. 
In a word, within our organism, or rather within that sphere 
of it which is subject to the will, we have this undoubted fact, 
that the energy of nature is under the control of the will; 
that the will measures out the quantity and prescribes the 
direction. 

Let us now leave human action and turn to miracles. 
There are two points which need to be determined. First, do 
miracles, like human actions, possess the impress of purpose ? 
and, secondly, does this peculiarity constitute their essential 
and distinguishing mark—that which severs them off from all 
the events of nature, and stamps them with the character of 
a miracle ? 

Now that the miracles of the Bible do really, like human 
actions, contain the impress of purpose, is very evident. Take, 
for instance, the miracle of the resurrection of Lazarus, and 
we see how purpose constitutes its very essence, so to speak. 
The body had been some time dead, and consequently was in 
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a state far removed from that in which organic life was pos- 
sible. It was under the dominion of physical and chemical 
laws, and if left in their power would only have receded 
further and further from a state of possible life. Now, in 
imagining the resurrection a real event, we have to imagine 
that a process took place (the details of which are of course 
unknown to us) by which the decaying body was brought 
back into a state of possible life. In other words, the energies 
or forces which constituted this process were all bent or 
arranged in the direction of a definite end. Thus, the whole 
event is instinct with purpose. Purpose, and nothing else, is 
the key and explanation of the whole. 

But not only do the miracles of the Bible exhibit purpose 
in their inner mechanism, so to speak, the purpose is also ex- 
pressed. If we take the miracles of our blessed Lord, we see 
that the purpose to work them was always either expressed 
or implied. When he stretched forth His hands to heal the 
sick, or gave command, ‘ Be thou whole, that was a clear ex- 
pression of His purpose, and that which constitutes the miracle 
was the completion of the action in conformity with His pur- 
pose. That this expression of purpose really constitutes the 
essence of the miracle, is clear from the fact that ifit had been 
absent there would have been no miracle. For instance, we 
clearly see that the stilling of the storm onthe Sea of Tiberias 
would have been no miracle, but an ordinary event, had the 
expression of our Saviour’s purpose been absent. The crucial 
point, which constituted it a miracle, was the command to the 
winds and waves to be still, and their immediate obedience to 
His will. 

That this explanation of the distinguishing mark of the 
miracle is the right one, is evident from the fact that it really 
explains the portent, the prodigy of the miracle, and the con- 
sequent feelings of wonder and awe with which it is regarded. 
The portent of a miracle consists inthis, that init the brute 
and irrational forces of nature are seen to act rationally, or, in 
other words, converge towards an end. In the miracle it is 
not the suspension or overpowering of laws of nature that 
causes the wonder ; for, as we have remarked, in every event 
which occurs, innumerable laws are suspended or overborne. 
Neither is it the strangeness, or grandeur, or superhuman 
power of the miracle ; for innumerable events are daily occur- 
ring which possess these marks. The wonder is caused by 
seeing forces, which in their nature are blind, brute, irrational, 
acting rationally, or towards an end. We maintain that this 
was really the idea in the mind of divines, which they ex- 
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pressed badly by the phrase, ‘ contrary to the laws of nature.’ 
What they really meant was, that in the miracle there was 
this visible impress of purpose, evidencing the presence of the 
Divine Mind ; that in it the forces of nature were bent or di- 
rected as in human actions towards an end. 

It may be said: But such a bending or direction of the 
forces of nature towards an end is quite incredible. We ask 
why? Is there anything incredible in the supposition that 
force or energy should obey a rational will? Certainly not: 
for that such a thing does take place is a plain fact of ex- 
perience. Within the human organism it is an undoubted 
fact (let science explain the details as it pleases) that the hu- 
man will measures out the quantity of energy necessary for 
the action, and prescribes the direction or end. Surely, if this 
takes place within the human organism, there is nothing in- 
credible in the supposition that energy outside the human 
organism may likewise obey a rational will. In fact, are we 
not obliged to suppose so if we believe at all in Divine Provi- 
dence? Those who talk so glibly against miracles seem to 
overlook the great revolution in our conception of Divine 
Providence that has been brought about by the adoption, in 
speculative science, of the theory of evolution. They parade 
arguments which belonged to a previous state of opinion, the 
premiss for which is now irretrievably gone. The theory of 
evolution has completely destroyed the old mechanical theory 
of nature on which their arguments repose. It has made it 
quite impossible for us to believe that the world was constructed 
originally like a huge machine, and that it now goes on without 
the presence or intervention of the Mind that made it. If we 
accept the theory of evolution, we are compelled to believe that 
the Divine Mind is never absent from nature; that every event, 
even the smallest, is individuated by it ; that, in the words of 
our Saviour—‘ Not a sparrow falleth to the ground without 
your heavenly Father, and even the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered.’ In a word, if we accept the theory of 
evolution, we must believe, that in every event the forces of 
nature are bent and directed by the Supreme Mind; and the 
only difference between ordinary events and miracles is, that 
in the latter they are a little more bent, soas to make the end 
or purpose vzszb/e, In the striking words of Archbishop Trench 
—‘the unresting activity of God, which at other times 
hides and conceals itself behind the veil of what we term 
natural laws [? events] does in the miracle unveil itself; it 
steps out from its concealment, and the hand which works 
is laid bare.’ 
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With these preliminary observations, which unhappily have 
extended far beyond what we could have wished, we now pro- 
ceed to consider the arguments of the author. 

He first of all attacks Archbishop Trench. After alluding 
to the naturalistic explanations of miracles, he introduces to 
us the Archbishop rejecting these, and earnestly contending 
that the miracle ‘is in fact no miracle, if it lay in nature al- 
ready, if it was only the evoking of forces latent therein, not 
a new thing, not the bringing in of the novel powers of a 
higher world ; if the mysterious processes and powers by 
which those works were brought about had been only undis- 
covered hitherto, and not undiscoverable, by the efforts of 
human inquiry. What the Archbishop says here we look 
upon as substantially true, though we doubt whether the form 
in which it is said could be altogether sustained. We must 
look upon the miracle as the bringing in of the novel powers 
of a higher world. But what is it exactly that is brought in ? 
If it is meant that the energies or forces which accomplish 
the miracle are not the same in kind as those which are every- 
where distributed in nature, we doubt whether the statement 
is tenable. Our own opinion as to what is brought in, we 
have already explained. It isthe Divine Mind directing the 
forces of nature to a definite end. And this seems to be all 
that the Archbishop’s argument really requires. His conten- 
tion is, that there must be some new or supernatural element 
in the miracle, otherwise it would be no miracle. It is the 
supernatural element that he means to insist upon; for the 
author next quotes him as defining the miracle to be ‘ preter,’ 
or ‘supra naturam,’ and rejecting the ‘coxtra naturam.’ 

It must be confessed that this definition of the Arch- 
bishop’s is a great improvement upon the ordinary one of 
‘contrary to nature.’ Yet it is easy to see that it is both in- 
adequate and incorrect; and that it involves the defence of 
miracles in artificial difficulties. For if we take into 
consideration that incessant control which God exercises over 
nature, and which we call His Providence, it may be asked, Is 
it natural or supernatural? If we say ‘ supernatural, then 
there is nothing to distinguish the miracle. On the other 
hand, if it is said to be ‘natural,’ must not the miracle of neces- 
sity fall back into the old ‘contra naturam?’ In fact, will not 
nature be conceived as an even-flowing course or stream of 
cause and effect, and the miracle as an abrupt interruption or 
departure from it; in other words, must not the miracle be 
viewed as a disturbance of the order of nature? It is right 
to say that the Archbishop earnestly disclaims the supposition 
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of the miracle being contrary to order, that being the mark 
of the ungodly. Yet how is it possible, on the premisses, to 
resist the author’s reasoning? The Archbishop, he argues, 
repudiates the idea of miracles being natural phenomena, 
‘and yet attempts to deny that they are unnatural. They 
must either be the one or the other. If they be not un- 
natural occurrences, they must be natural, and therefore not 
miraculous ; if they are miraculous, they are not natural, and 
consequently contrary to the order of nature, and for that 
reason, as Dr. Trench admits, not Divine work.’ ! 

But the whole of this difficulty is purely factitious. It 
arises out of the definition of the miracle as ‘preter’ or ‘supra 
naturam.’ Nature,'as we have explained, is a relative term, 
and it depends upon how much we include in it, whether we 
are to speak of an event as supernatural or not. If we in- 
clude in ‘nature’ only the powers or forces inferior to man, 
then of course the miracle will be supernatural. But in that 
case the voluntary actions of mankind will also be super- 
natural, or, according to the reasoning of the author, 
‘unnatural. It is plainthat the definition ‘supra naturam’ is 
inadequate, and since it is also slippery, and leads to mis- 
understanding and confusion, it ought to be abandoned. 
The true definition of the miracle, as we have shown, is pur- 
pose. The mark of impressed purpose clearly severs it off 
from all ordinary events; and since human actions also 
possess this mark, it will scarcely be argued that it is ‘ un- 
natural.’ 

The author next attempts, by means of an example, to 
do what he had attempted by reasoning, viz. force the 
miracle back into the old definition of ‘contrary to the laws 
of nature. For this purpose he selects the miracle of the 
feeding of the five thousand with five barley loaves and two 
fishes, and observes triumphantly— It will scarcely be argued 
by any one that such an act of Divine Omnipotence and 
creative accretion as the multiplication of five baked loaves 
and two small fishes is not contrary to the order of nature.’ 
Yet we ask, why should it be? Instead of dealing in asser- 
tions of this kind, the author would have done better if he 
had pointed out the particular law which in his opinion the 
occurrence violated. Was it any mathematical, physical, 
chemical, or physiological law? For our own part, we can 
easily imagine how the miracle was impossible except on the 
supposition of the integrity of these and all the other laws of 
nature ; it is quite beyond our power to imagine how, as an 
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occurrence, it could violate any of them. The truth is, that 
there is a thorough misconception on the part of the author 
inreferenceto the matter, and possibly the best way of pointing 
it out will be by an example. 

Suppose that one hundred and fifty years ago some one 
had undertaken, while standing on the coast of Ireland, to 
move at pleasure a piece of steel in America. We can 
easily imagine how gentlemen of the mental cast of our 
author would have pronounced such an undertaking to be 
quite a reversal of the laws of nature, absurd and impossible. 
Yet we now know that the thing can be done ; and that so 
far from presupposing a violation of the laws of nature, it is 
accomplished by a beautiful adaptation of those laws. 

Now we are in respect of miracles in exactly the same 
position as our forefathers would have been in respect of the 
electric telegraph ; that is to say, we are ignorant of the details 
of the process by which they are performed. But can any 
one doubt that there is such a process ; and further, that if we 
only knew it, it would, like the telegraph, be found to be in 
perfect accordance with the laws of nature? We maintain 
that if the process, by which such a miracle as the resurrection 
of Lazarus was brought about, could be laid before a man of 
science, he would be able to analyse it into precisely the same 
laws as he analyses any ordinary event. 

What is it that has prevented Divines from taking up this 
position of vantage in the present controversy? It is simply 
the false definition of miracles as violations of the jaws of 
nature. They have supposed that to allow that the miracle 
was brought about by a process in accordance with the laws 
of nature would be to destroy its character asa miracle. In 
reality, however, the admission would have an exactly contrary 
effect ; for that which constitutes the essence of the miracle 
is not the breaking of the laws of nature, but the arrange- 
ment of a series of conditions, so as to converge upon an end. 
Suppose that by some catastrophe modern civilization and 
science were completely destroyed, and the Atlantic cable 
buried undera geological deposit ; and suppose thousands of years 
hence a geologist digging it up. If we suppose that the world 
had re-acquired sufficient scientific knowledge to enable men to 
understand its meaning and purpose, we ask, whether there 
could be any doubt as to whether that cable were a product 
of the unguided and brute laws of nature, or of those laws 
guided by an intelligent mind? It is clear there could not. 
The impressed purpose of the whole, the arrangement of 
conditions all converging to an end, would show clearly the 
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intervention of mind. And soit is withthe miracle. The 
miracle lies outside the sphere of human agency; it exists 
in the region of ‘pure nature ; and it is the purpose impressed 
upon it as a whole, not the broken laws of nature, that indis- 
solubly associates it with God as its Author. 

From Archbishop Trench the author next passes on to 
the consideration of a curious speculation of Dr. Mozley’s, viz. 
the supposition that miracles may possibly not be lawless 
events after all, but may be due either to some unknown con- 
nection with the known laws of nature, or else may be the 
consequence of laws unknown to us. The inquiry is pursued 
by Dr. Mozley with great clearness in one of his Bampton 
Lectures, and the result at which he arrives is, that both 
suppositions are inadmissible. The curious thing, however, 
is, that the author triumphs over the result, as if it were a 
gain to his side of the question. ‘Known law,’ he triumph- 
antly tells us, ‘ refuses to recognize such astounding statements 
as those affirming the resurrection of an absolutely dead man, 
a bodily ascension, or the miraculous multiplication of loaves 
and fishes ; unknown law is equally obdurate.’! Our author 
is quite unable to perceive that had Dr. Mozley succeeded in 
tracing miracles to either of these two sources, the result 
would have been the effectual settlement of the question of 
miracles. Why? Simply because, as we have shown, the 
essence of the miracle is that it is a personal act on the part 
of God, and as such its explanation is ‘purpose,’ not ‘law.’ 
Could it be traced to the action of ‘law,’ that would be equi- 
valent to a proof that it was ‘ purposeless,’ in other words, not 
a personal or intelligent act, and consequently no miracle at 
all. 

From Dr. Mozley the author next passes to a criticism on 
Dr. Mansel. Dr. Mansel’s meaning is evident enough, and 
his argument is a substantial one. It is from the analogy of 
human action to conclude as to the possibility and credibility 
of miracles. Unfortunately, however, he does not seem to 
have thought out this analogy in all its details; and the con- 
sequence is, that his argument in the form in which it is stated 
is scarcely tenable. He speaks of the will of man as ‘the 
solitary instance of an efficient cause, in the highest sense of 
the term, acting, among and along with the physical causes of 
the material world, and producing results which would not have 
been brought about by any invariable sequence of physical causes 
left to their own action.’ ‘ We have thus a precedent for allowing 
the possibility of a similar interference of a higher will on a 
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grander scale.’ He then gives an example: ‘If a man of his 
own free will throws astone into the air, the motion of the 
stone, as soon as it has left his hand, is determined by a com- 
bination of purely material laws. . . .” ‘But by what law came 
it to be thrown at all? What law brought about the circum- 
stance through which the aforesaid combination of material 
laws came into operation on this particular occasion, and in 
this particular manner? . . . Substitute the will of God for 
the will of man, and the argument which in the above in- 
stance is limited to the narrow sphere within which man’s 
power can be exercised becomes applicable to the whole ex- 
tent of creation, and to all the phenomena which it em- 
braces.’ ! 

Now, had Dr. Mansel said that, in the case of a man throw- 
ing a stone, we have an instance of an event brought about 
by physical causes, yet differing wholly from an event due 
solely to physical causes, by the mark of purpose which is im- 
pressed upon it ; and had he then argued that, with this fact 
before us, it is irrational tomaintain that God cannot likewise 
impress His purpose on a physical event, or, in other words, 
work a miracle, his argument would have been unassailable. 
Instead of this, he speaks of the will of man as an efficient 
cause, which it certainly is not, seeing that it cannot create 
energy ; and, further, under the inveterate prepossession that 
a miracle must in some way be an interference with law, he 
secms to represent the free action of man as not subject to law 
and as being, in some sense, an interference with the laws of 
nature—-propositions which it is impossible to sustain. The 
author’s criticism on Dr. Mansel is, as a whole, confused and 
irrelevant enough ; yet there seems a grain of sense in his re- 
joinder that, if we substitute the will of God for the will of 
man, we arrive at no results which are not in perfect harmony 
with the order of nature. Certainly, both human action and 
miracles are perfectly subject to the laws of nature ; their 
differentia being not lawlessness, but impressed purpose. 

Dr. Mozley appeals to the same fact as Dr. Mansel, and 
brings it out in a different way ; but, unfortunately, his argu- 
ment is also damaged from the same cause—the inveterate 
prepossession that a miracle is the suspension of a law of 
nature. He asks, ‘Is the suspension of physical and material 
laws by a Spiritual Being inconceivable ? We reply that how- 
ever inconceivable this kind of suspension of physical law is, 
it is a fact. Physical laws are suspended any time an animate 
being moves any part of its body; the laws of matter are sus- 
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pended by the laws of life.’ Dr. Mozley then points out that 
laws stand to each other in an ascending scale. First come 
the laws that regulate unorganized matter ; next the laws of 
vegetation ; then the laws of animal life, with its voluntary 
motion; and, above these, the laws of moral being. Dr. 
Mozley then argues that when in this scale we arrive at man, 
analogy leads us to expecta higher sphere of law. We thus 
arrive ultimately at a Personal God ; and, if the existence of 
God is granted, Dr. Mozley argues, in that case, every miracle 
in Scripture is as natural an event in the universe as any 
chemical experiment in the physical world. 

The reasoning here is admirable, had it not been weighted 
by the wholly untenable position that a miracle is a suspension 
of a law of nature. Surely Dr. Mozley’s final conclusion, that 
the miracle is a perfectly xatural event, might have led him 
to see the faultiness of that definition. 

Our author, in his criticism of Dr. Mozley, is singularly 
unhappy ; in fact, his strictures are nothing else but a series 
of blunders. He first of all objects to the ascending scale of 
laws, maintaining that all the classes of law work harmo- 
niously together, and that man is as much subject to gravita- 
tion asa stone. That is perfectly true ; but it is to miss the 
point of the argument. It is quite true that all the classes of 
law work harmoniously, and that man, who, as a moral being, 
is at the head of the scale, is also subject to all the classes of 
law below him. ut the converse is not true. It is not true 
that a stone is subject to the laws of life, or that a vegetable 
is a moral being. The very point of the argument is, that as 
we ascend in the scale new principles are introduced, which com- 
pletely dominate inferior laws, and lead to different results. 

In his second attack he is even more unfortunate ; for he 
betrays his own case. He is obliging enough to admit that a 
law of nature may be suspended. ‘If, he argues, ‘the laws of 
matter are suspended by the laws of life, each time an ani- 
mated being moves any part of its body, one physical law is 
suspended in precisely the same manner, and to an equivalent 
degree, each time another physical law is called into action. 
The law of gravitation, for instance, is equally overcome by 
the law of magnetism each time a magnet suspends a weight 
in the air. In each case, a law is successfully resisted pre- 
cisely to the extent of the force employed.’ Exactly so; but 
what more does Dr. Mozley want? His contention is simply 
this, that, in the miracle, the laws of nature are suspended 
exactly to the extent of the force exerted by the action of 
God’s Spirit. All that Dr. Mozley is arguing for, is the con- 
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cession that the laws of nature may be suspended, and the 
author is obliging enough to grant it. 

His third attack is equally a blunder to his own disadvan- 
tage ; for in it he admits, what he had previously denied, the 
whole of Dr. Mansel’s argument, viz. that the will is an 
‘efficient cause,’ and that it intervenes ‘to set the forces of 
life in motion.’ If so, there is of course an end to his argu- 
ment ; for why may not the Divine Will do the same? Butit 
is needless to pursue the subject farther. The reader will 
perceive that, in our opinion, the line of defence is not tenable, 
being grounded on a wrong conception of the nature of the 
miracle. Hence, evenif the author had gained a complete- 
victory, he would not have been one step nearer his object 
than he was at the beginning. But he has not gained the- 
victory. His unintelligent criticisms, so far from overthrowing 
the arguments of his opponents, have only made confusion. 
worse confounded ; and the section ends in a tangle from: 
which it is simply impossible to extract one grain of sense. 

We gladly escape from this tangle to consider an argu- 
ment, which the author brings forward in the second section 
of his chapter. The author here really touches on a momen- 
tous principle, though he has quite failed to perceive it in its 
real character. His contention is, that in order to establish 
miracles, a presupposition needs to be made: and this pre- 
supposition, he tells us, is the ‘ Divine design of revelation.’ 
In fact, he argues, that in order to establish miracles, the con- 
tents of revelation must be presupposed. And he then goes 
on to draw a caricature of Christian theology in its narrowest 
Calvinistic aspect ; arguing that it is utterly incredible, stand- 
ing as it does in striking opposition to the ‘glorious perfection 
and invariability of the order of nature.’ 

It would be quite beyond our limits to rectify the mis- 
representations contained in this caricature, and to bring into 
view the elements essential to the question which the author 
has omitted. But, happily, this is not needed; for the con- 
tents of revelation have really nothing to do with the 
question. We readily grant to the author that there 
is a presupposition of the most momentous nature, that 
must be made before miracles can be defended. But he is 
quite in error in supposing that this presupposition is the 
‘Divine design of revelation.’ Itis not the Divine design of 
revelation, but the Divine design of mature. It is, in fact, 
the principle of ‘design’ as opposed to the principle of 
‘law.’ 

In reading through the author’s reasoning on this subject, 
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it is easy to see that there is an assumption which melon 
lies the whole. His whole argument is based on the 
assumption that there is an inherent incompatibility 
between the idea of design and the idea of © law. 
He professes, indeed, to be arguing only against the 
special design involved in the contents of revelation; but 
his argument, in order to be valid, imperatively demands the 
exclusion of all design. His argument in reality is this— 
miracles, revelation, rest upon the assumption that this uni- 
verse of things is ruled by design. But, only look at nature, 
and you will see the falsity of the assumption. There, every- 
thing is ruled, not by design, but by invariable law. On every 
side we see nothing but the operation of law. ‘The survival 
of the fittest is the stern decree of nature. The invariable 
action of law of itself eliminates the unfit. Progress is neces- 
sary to existence ; extinction is the doom of retrogression ;’ 
and so on. 

That this is in reality the purport of the author’s argument 
is very plain. For, once admit that there is a design or pur- 
pose in nature, and the whole argumentation as against 
miracles is utterly futile. We have, in fact, got in the admis- 
sion of purpose exactly the presupposition which is necessary 
to miracles. Once admit that nature is a grand whole, re- 
vealing in every successive stage of its evolution fresh pur- 
poses on the part of the Creator, and it becomes not at all 
improbable, nay, in the highest degree probable, that the 
Author of nature should have some special purpose in regard 
to man, and something special to say to him in connection 
with that purpose.. This, we maintain, is really all the -pre- 
supposition that is needed for miracles. We do not need, in 
order to their defence, to presuppose the contents of revelation; 
for, as the author himself would allow, any considerations as 
to the exact purport of that, are quite beside the mark. It is 
God’s business to speak to us ; not our business to tell Him 
what He is to say. 

In thus setting ‘law’ in opposition to ‘design,’ the author 
is following in the footsteps of that class of Darwinian rea- 
soners whose words he quotes. It is somewhat significant, 
however, that Professor Huxley, who is as distinguished for his 
speculative powers as for his scientific attainments, has de- 
clared himself against this supposed opposition. Dr. Huxley, 
indeed, does not goso far as to maintain that design does, as 
a matter of fact, rule in nature, but only that the idea 
of law does not exclude it; that the two ideas are per- 
fectly compatible, and might very well subsist together. 
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It is not our business to point out that the view of 
Professor Huxley might be carried much farther ; for 
we have attained our object in showing that the pre- 
supposition of miracles is not, as the author would have us 
believe, an assumption of the contents of revelation, but 
really a great principle of natural theology. We may be per- 
mitted, however, to point out what we conceive to be the 
exact position in which this important question stands. 

In our opinion, then, it might very well be contended by 
the natural theologian, that not only are the two ideas com- 
patible, but that they are both absolutely essential to the 
interpretation of nature. Nature, in fact, has two sides or 
aspects ; and law explains one of these sides, design the other. 
Law explains nature to the intelligence. Law is the mental 
decomposition or analysis of the objects and events of nature ; 
it is the breaking of them up into mental principles or laws, in 
order to make them intelligible. Thus an event, such as a 
peal of thunder, is perfectly unintelligible till it is mentally 
decomposed into the light and sound of electrical action. Or, 
again, the path which a projectile describes is unintelligible till 
it is resolved into three forces—the initial force, the resistance 
of the air, and the force of gravity. But law cannot explain 
nature on its individual side. If nature is viewed as a series 
of individuated objects and events succeeding each other in 
time, law is quite powerless for purposes of explanation. On 
this, its individual side, there is one, and only one, explana- 
tion of nature possible, viz. design, will, purpose. 

The real truth is, that this opposition between law and de- 
sign is nothing else than what Mr. Tylor quaintly calls a ‘sur- 
vival,’ certainly not of the fittest. Under the old mechanical 
theory of nature design was thrown back to the period 
of creation. It was not that the mechanical theory 
got rid of design; for it is simply impossible to elimi- 
nate this idea from our conception of nature. But it threw it 
back. The action of intelligence was limited to the moment 
of creation, when the world-machine was constructed or 
planned. Hence, under this theory, it was possible to attribute 
ordinary events to law as opposed to design. Ordinary events 
were held to be due to the mere working of the machine ; and 
no special design or purpose could be attributed to them, 
beyond this, that the machine was intended to throw off events 
of that character. Now it is simply this mode of looking at 
the origin of ordinary events, which has been carried over, by 
the school of reasoners above mentioned, into the theory of 
evolution, where it has no basis to rest upon. Under the 
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theory of evolution it is impossible to throw back design ;! 
and consequently, since design cannot be got rid of, it must 
coincide with law in the production of every individual event. 
The theory of evolution, in fact, presents us with the idea of 
nature as a vast and progressive series of individuated phe- 
nomena succeeding each other in time, every detail of which is, 
and must be, radiant with Divine purpose. It is this which 
forms the real presupposition for miracles, and so far from its 
being, as our author maintains, ‘a mere assumption,’ it comes 
before the mind with absolutely overwhelming weight. 

The author's third chapter is entitled ‘ Reason in relation to 
the Order of Nature;’ and it is taken up with the discussion of 
three several points. First, we have a criticism on the second 
chapter of Dr. Mozley’s Bampton Lectures; secondly, the 
author deals with the question of belief in a Personal God, 
which, as a presupposition of miracles, he characteristically 
maintains, is ‘a mere assumption ;’ and, thirdly, we have an 
attempted rehabilitation of Hume’s famous argument against 
miracles, long since dead and buried. Unfortunately, the 
length to which our remarks have extended will prevent us 
dealing with all these subjects, and we must therefore make a 
selection. We fix upon the author's criticism of Dr. Mozley, 
not because of its importance (though the question is impor- 
tant, if handled according to its essential features) ; but be- 
cause it gives the heading to the chapter, and at the same time 
gives a fair test of the author’s knowledge, and his compe- 
tence to handle these questions. 

In order that the reader may understand the nature of the 
question in dispute, which the author terms ‘Reason in relation 
to the Order of Nature, a few preliminary observations are 
necessary. 

The ‘ order of nature’ is another name for the principle 
of ‘cause and effect ; the order of nature, as generally un- 
derstood, being the order in which effects follow their causes. 
Now, for upwards of one hundred years, ever since the days 
of David Hume, a fierce warfare has been waged between two 
opposing schools of philosophy as to the nature of the con- 
nection between cause and effect. On the one hand, the 
@ priori philosophers have strenuously maintained the ne- 
cessity of this connection. They have laid down the general 


1 For according to evolution nature has no permanent mechanical 
constitution, confining it within certain limits. It is rather conceived as 
a series of progressive events or individuations in time. Now, if we con- 
sider that the series of events which make up the succession of nature 
in time is, and must be, a Aéstory, that is, a contingent series, the impossi- 
bility of throwing back design under evolution is manifest. 
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principle that every finite thing must have a cause; and 
have also argued that the connection between particular 
causes and their particular effects is strictly necessary. On 
the other hand, David Hume, arguing from the side of the 
Sense philosophy, startled the world by the astounding as- 
sertion that there is really no sustin the matter. For, he 
argued, since we can easily in thought separate an effect from 
its cause, it is plain that we can conceive an effect as existing 
without having had a cause at all. And then he went on 
to maintain that there is really no necessary connection 
between causes and effects; that causes and effects are cer- 
tainly, as a matter of fact, sorted together in a certain uniform 
order ; but there is no necessity that this should be so ; they 
might very well not have been sorted at all, or have been 
sorted ina different way. It is plain that two speculative 
principles of vast importance issue from this contention of 
Hume's. First, that it is impossible to reason on @ priori 
grounds on seeing an effect or finite thing, that it must have 
had a cause ; for, obviously, on Hume’s principle, it need not 
have had one. Secondly, we cannot argue from effects to 
causes one step deyond expericnce ; for, unless we have been in 
the custom of seeing the two associated together, we have 
no rational ground to conclude from the presence of the one 
to the existence of the other. 

The reader may think that these fine distinctions are 
somewhat in the clouds. But, really, in this he would make a 
great mistake ; for, speedily, they touch some of the most vital 
interests of mankind. For instance, the natural theologian rea- 
sons: The world and its order must have hada cause. But here 
Hume steps in with an emphatic No, and says : Your argument 
is quite wrong. The world need not have had a cause at all ; 
for there is no necessity which binds an effect to any cause. 
it is a mere assumption, without any rational ground, for you 
to maintain that God created the world ; for you have had no 
experience of the creation of worlds. The only thing which 
could have justified you in maintaining that God created this 
world would have been the fact that, for a long time, you had 
been in the custom of seeing God creating worlds. But, this 
not having been the case, your conclusion is quite unwarranted. 

The Sense philosophy is, in fact, the philosophy of 
Atheism, although some of its most distinguished advocates, 
including, probably, Hume himself, have not been atheists. 
It was the influence of the Sense philosophy in France that 
produced the atheism of the last century, which led to the 
French Revolution. It has been, in fact, from its quiver that 
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most of the shafts have been shot which have wounded 
Christianity during the last hundred years. But now we 
would direct the reader’s attention to another point. The 
Sense philosophers have been the great opponents of revela- 
tion ; and, of course, as they have opposed the inference of 
natural theology, as to the existence of God, so they have 
opposed miracles. But here a remarkable inconsistency on 
the part of the school emerges. They opposed the inference 
as to the existence of God by dissevering the tie between 
cause and effect ; but, plainly, miracles viewed as suspensions 
of the laws of nature could only be combated by an opposite 
policy. Hence, in dealing with miracles, Sense philosophers 
have been in the habit of tightening the connection. Even 
Hume, contrary to his own principles, has, in dealing with 
miracles, tightened the tie to such a degree as to pronounce. 
the miracle incredible; while less logical reasoners, on the 
same side, have been so unguarded as to pass clean over to 
the @ priori side, to pronounce the connection necessary and 
the miracle impossible. 

If these facts are borne in mind, the reader will be able to 
appreciate the position taken up by Dr. Mozley in the second 
chapter of his Bampton Lectures. His object, in that 
chapter, is simply to call these reasoners back to something 
like logic and consistency. It is as if he said: You object to 
a miracle on the ground that the suspension of a law of nature 
is impossible or incredible. Why, gentlemen, look at your own 
principles! He then goes on from the stand-point of the 
Sense philosophy to trace the question through all its wind- 
ings, pursuing the inquiry from point to point. till he has 
dragged into clear light the fundamental position of the Sense 
philosophy—viz. that the sequences of nature are not neces- 
sarily connected ; that causes and effects are certainly as a 
matter of fact sorted in a certain uniform way, but that we 
have no rational ground for believing that they might not be 
differently sorted. Asa specimen of accurate philosophical 
reasoning, of clear piercing logic, without one flaw from 
beginning to end, it is simply unrivalled. 

And now, how has the author treated the question? Itis 
certain that he had a reply to Dr. Mozley had he known 
where to find it. He might, for instance, have taken up the 
line which Professor Tyndall took up—that is, have passed 
over to the side of the @ priori philosophy, and maintained 
that causes and effects are necessarily connected. Even this, 
however, would not have been really effectual as against 
miracles ; for, as we have shown, if laws of nature are taken 
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in the meaning of the &@ friort philosophy, miracles, so far 
from postulating their suspension, actually presuppose them. 
Still, the position was arguable ; and he might, as Professor 
Tyndall actually did, have given a colour of plausibility to 
his reasoning, and have left the question in such a position of 
entanglement that it would have required a whole article to 
set it right. 

As it is, nothing could be more unintelligent than the way 
in which the author deals with the matter. In the first place, 
in utter ignorance of the history of speculative thought, he 
treats the theory as if it were an invention of Dr. Mozley’s! 
Then, as if this were not enough, he displays his inability to 
comprehend the very bearings of the discussion by describing 
it as an ‘attack upon the order of nature!’ But, perhaps the 
most striking exhibition of ignorance is found in the idea 
under which he labours, that the defenders of miracles have, 
as a rule, indulged in these attacks. ‘The argument,’ he tells 
us, ‘of those who assert the possibility and reality of miracles, 
generally takes the shape of an attack upon our knowledge 
of the order of nature.’' Now, so far is this from being 
the case, that the very reverse is the fact. Ever since the 
days of Hume the attack has, as a rule, proceeded from the 
Sense philosophy, and the defence has been conducted 
from the side of the @ priori philosophy. In fact, with the 
single exception of Dr. Mozley’s treatise, we do not know of 
an instance in which Christianity has been defended from that 
side. Indeed, the brilliant thing in Dr. Mozley’s defence was 
his boldly storming the citadel of the enemy, and turning 
their guns against themselves. 

But is the theory of the Sense philosophy really an attack 
upon the order of nature? Nothing but sheer ignorance of 
the problem could give occasion to such an assertion. The 
problem to be solved is not whether there is an order of 
nature, for both the contending parties admit that. The real 
point of controversy is whether the order in which phenomena 
succeed each other is a necessary one, or only a mere matter 
of fact without any necessity. In arguing with the Sense 
philosophy that the arrangement is purely a matter of fact, 
without necessity, how can Dr. Mozley be said to be attack- 
ing the order of nature? If he had argued that phenomena 
do not succeed each other in a uniform order—that, for 
instance, the sun’s rays sometimes produce in us the sensation 
of light, and sometimes the -sensation of sound; that the 
regions of the equator sometimes produce tropical vegetation, 
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and sometimes icebergs—he wae seine “— accused of 
attacking the order of nature. But Dr. Mozley has not done 
this. On the contrary, he admits in the fullest sense the 
uniformity of succession, his only point being that we have 
no rational ground for believing that the order of succession 
is necessary. 

But the author goes on to argue that the position which 
Dr. Mozley has taken up has compromised the evidential 
function of miracles. He says :— 






































‘Dr. Mozley’s argument, however, is fatal to his own cause. It 
is admitted that miracles, or “ visible suspensions of the order of 
nature,” cannot have any evidential force, unless they be super- 
natural, and out of the natural sequence of ordinary phenomena. 
Now, unless there be an actual order of nature, how can there be any 
exception to it? If our belief in it be not based upon any ground of 
reason—as Dr. Mozley maintains, in order to assert that miracles or 
visible suspensions of that order are not contrary to reason—how 
can it be asserted that miracles are supernatural? If we have no 
rational ground for believing that the future will be like the past, 
what rational ground can we have for thinking that anything which 
happens is exceptional, and out of the common course of nature? 

7 A miracle consequently becomes a mere isolated effect 
from an unknown cause, in the midst of other merely isolated 
phenomena from unknown causes, and it is as irrational to ‘wonder at 
the occurrence of what is new, as to expect the recurrence of what is 
old. In fact, an order of nature is at once necessary and fatal to 
miracles. If there be no order of nature, miracles cannot be con- 
sidered supernatural occurrences, and have no evidential value ; if 
there be an order of nature, the evidence for its immutability must 
consequently exceed the evidence for these isolated deviations 
from it.’ ! 



















































































Now we cannot accept the position of Dr. Mozley, that 
the sequences of cause and effect are not necessary, nor his 
further position that miracles are violations of these sequences ; 
consequently we have no personal interest in the question 
whether the position he takes up does or does not compromise 
the evidential function of miracles. But if the reader will 
permit us to make these necessary reservations, we shall be 
happy, in the mere interest of logic and common intelligence, 
to point out the utter inconsequence of the author’s reason- 
in 

e We have first of all to rectify the author’s mistake in 
supposing that Dr. Mozley, and _ the Sense philosophers 
generally, do not believe in the order of nature as a fact. 
On the contrary, they accept the fact in the fullest sense. The 
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order of nature, they say, is there, it exists. We see before 
our eyes the sequences of nature following each other in a 
uniform order. The only point in which we differ from other 
people is in believing that this order is not necessary. It is 
a matter of fact, but nothing more. Now this being the case, 
it is obvious that a further question immediately arises. Since 
the order of nature is not necessary, how are we to account 
for the fact that it exists, and that it exists as an order or 
uniformity of sequence? Inthe d friori philosophy no such 
question arises ; for in believing the sequences to be necessary 
the @ priori philosophers have sufficiently accounted for them. 
But in the Sense philosophy, where the possibility is admitted 
that a different arrangement might have subsisted, or that 
events might have followed each other without any order at 
all, it is evident that some explanation is needed of the fact 
that the order exists in the precise way in which it does 
exist, and that it is uniform. What may that explanation 
be? 

If we think over the matter, we shall see that after the 
exclusion of xecessity, there remain two, and only two, alter- 
natives. Either the sequences may have fallen into this order 
from pure accident, or they may have been put in it on pur- 
pose. Now we conceive Dr. Mozley might argue that the 
supposition of accident is wholly inadmissible. The very 
uniformity of the sequences excludes it. Had accident ruled 
in the matter, we should have had, not order, but confusion. 
We might have expected for instance that the sun’s rays 
should one day produce the sensation of light, on another 
that of darkness ; that fire should one day produce the feel- 
ing of heat, on another the sense of chill. And besides this, 
if we consider that the simple uniformities of cause and effect, 
when compounded together in concrete phenomena, give rise 
to all the beauty and order of the external world, it is simply 
impossible to resist the conclusion that they have been put 
together on purpose ; and that nature marches on in a uniform 
order because it was meant to do so. 

Now this being the case, what must be our impression if 
on some occasion we see a deviation from this order of nature ? 
Clearly, since the order of nature is intentional, we must 
believe that the deviation is intentional also ; in other words, 
the miracle is radiant with Divine purpose. Thus, so far from 
Dr. Mozley’s position destroying the evidential function of 
miracles, it leaves that question exactly where it found it. 

But it is time to draw our remarks to a close; and we 
cannot help saying, in conclusion, that our opinion of the 
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author’s performance is far from favourable. We are really 
sorry to be obliged to say so; for we think that a really able 
handling of these questions from the side of scepticism would 
have been useful. There is a great deal of doubt hanging in 
solution in -the public mind ; and nothing could be more 
desirable than that the difficulties, which perplex people’s 
minds, should be brought to a head. That the author has 
failed to effect this object, is very clear. There are points, 
which he ought to have taken up, which he has altogether 
passed by ; and those which he has treated of, from his want 
of knowledge and his want of intelligence, he has not brought 
to a definite issue. It is very clear that he is quite ignorant 
of the history of speculative thought in modern times ; and, 
in consequence of this defect, he has no true conception of 
the real bearing of the problems he has undertaken to 
handle. 

And yet the book has met with great acceptance as an 
exposition of the grounds of scepticism. How are we to 
account for that fact? The question really suggests impor- 
tant reflections. May it not be that we have over-estimated 
the character of modern scepticism ; that while we have sup- 
posed it to be based on those great difficulties, which must 
always subsist as a trial of faith, and which in different ages 
assume different aspects, it is not really based on them at all ? 
May it not be that a great deal is due to want of know- 
ledge, and perhaps something to mere unintelligence ? 

In regard to the special difficulties of the author, it is 
clear, as to the evidential function of miracles, that had he 
had a little training in Catholic theology, or even had he 
looked at the Bible in a common-sense way, he could have 
had no difficulty at all. The whole mischief was occasioned 
by the narrow Calvinism, possibly of early training. Then 
in regard to the relation of the miracle to the order of nature, 
had he had as much training in modern philosophy as to be 
able to distinguish between the ideas of the Sense philosophy 
and those of @ priori systems, his difficulty never could have 
occurred. Miracles are perfectly defensible on a priori 
grounds, and, as Dr. Mozley has clearly shown, they are also 
perfectly defensible on principles of the Sense philosophy. 
The whole difficulty in regard to the order of nature is 
occasioned by the ignorant lumping up of the incongruous 
ideas of the opposing schools. And so it is with the other 
difficulties. A little more information and a little more 
intelligence, and they would. have vanished wholly. 
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. Report of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, for 1875. 
. Seventy-sixth Report of the Religious Tract Society. 
The Fubilee Memorial of the Religious Tract Society. 


WE are not great believers in the good old times. Every 
one who works in a parish is met by the assurance that in 
spite of all pains, it gets worse and worse; that men are more 
drunken, defiant, and pauperized, women, more idle, false, and 
indifferent, lads, ruder and more unruly and vicious, lasses, 
more dressy and less modest, and children, more spoilt, pert, 
and unmanageable. 

Some J/audator temporis acti will throw in our teeth an 
excellent old man or woman who never knew such doings, or 
some picture of a whole parish walking to church with prayer- 
books in white pocket-handkerchiefs, or some model farmer 
who sat in the kitchen with his men, and read family prayers to 
them ; or, again, our six standards are unfavourably compared 
with the dame-school that did such a quantity of needlework, 
with an infinitesimal amount of reading, ‘and yet look at the 
servants it turned out.’ 

We do look at some perfection in the way of housekeeper 
or nurse, and we do not look at nor hear of the number of 
failures, or rather we see cottage women more or less softened 
and improved by time and motherhood, and we do not know 
what their career in early youth has been. 

It is true that the dregs of cities do become worse and 
worse as civilization corrupts itself, and in all villages where 
there is some land not in the hands of owners resolved not to 
tolerate nests of vice, there will be certain sinks of iniquity 
that no one can reach. But we feel certain that no one who 
has really been able to trace the history of a parish will find 
that it has retrograded in civilization, except where there has 
been recently some unusual instance of neglect, or bad 
example on the part of clergyman or squire, coming after 
some equally exceptional instance of care and cultivation. 
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When one curate attended to six villages ;' when the 
average rector was a sort of squire, who read prayers on 
Sundays ; when squires were only just emerging from the 
Osbaldiston type ; and when farmers met at the village public- 
house for their evening’s amusement, and the old Poor Law 
was destroying all self-respect in the poor, it certainly was 
not to be expected that their condition would be much above 
the animal. Probably their actual sustenance was more 
plentiful at times, but it was more liable to pressure from 
scarcity ; and of other comforts they knew scarcely anything 
else. It seems as if the life was almost like that of the 
colonies, with food, but nothing else. When Mrs. Trimmer 
began her career of charity at Brentford, in 1786, she found 
that the wages of a man in full work went almost entirely in 
food, and clothing was so expensive that a thrifty mother is 
mentioned who bought rags by the pound, and dressed her 
child in patchwork therefrom ; and the wool left on the thorn- 
bushes by the sheep was regularly gleaned, spun, and then 
sent to some handloom-weaver, to supply warmer garments. 
Hannah More’s experience at Cheddar was much the same, 
and therewith hardly a child at twelve or fourteen knew who 
made it. 

Gray’s ‘rude forefathers of the hamlet’ must have been 
rude indeed. The old man who directs the kindred soul to 
his supposed monument utters the parenthesis, ‘for thou 
canst read,’ in pointing out his epitaph ; and throughout the 
eighteenth century, it seems that though some country places 
had small endowed schools, and there was in almost every one 
a ‘private venture’ kept by some old dame, like Shenstone’s 
school-mistress, or by some disabled man, yet the attendants 
thereat were not the poor, but the children of the farmers, of 
the village tradesmen, and often of the parson himself. Now 
and then an exceptionally bright or favourite child was ‘ put to 
school’ by the clergyman or the squire’s lady, but when there, 
the utmost that was acquired was a certain power of reading, 
and sometimes of repeating the catechism. The Lenten 
catechizing in church was kept up by most of the clergy, and 
sometimes a Bible was given for its complete repetition ; but 
of explanation no one seems to have thought. Mrs. Hare’s 
letters speak of an old woman who confessed to her that she had 
never understood any more of the catechism than as far as the 
explanation of the Lord’s Prayer, and that the part about the 

1 <TIn one particular spot, for instance, there are six large parishes 


without so much as one resident curate. Three commonly gifted curates 
cannot serve eight churches.’ —1789. Hannah More to Elizabeth Carter. 
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sacraments had always seemed to her ‘ most like nonsense.’ 
This, however, was only on the principle on which teaching was 
universally conducted. No doubt, when there was no printing, 
and teaching was oral, the doctor and professor must have 
caught from their pupils’ eyes whether their words went home, 
and found an echo; but when books multiplied, they must 
have been supposed to do the work of the teacher, and the 
system on which the world went was, to learn first and under- 
stand afterwards. Perhaps the Elizabethan intellects were 
strong enough, and the seventeenth-century ones eager enough, 
to find the treatment a wholesome stimulus ; and, indeed, the 
language of the literature of the first of these periods had 
not so far diverged from that of common life as to make 
books incomprehensible. But the Augustan age of Anne 
added a passion for Latin words to the lengthy composition 
of the former age, and amid the general depression of morals 
and cultivation, owing to a coarse-minded, frivolous court, the 
language of instruction became more difficult in proportion 
as the energy to understand it on the part of the learner fell 
flatter. 

It was, probably, to Rousseau that we owe the first touch 
to the pendulum when it began to swing back towards sim- 
plicity and nature, and the change affected educational writing 
for the poor later than it did that of the rich ; chiefly because 
the dignity of religion, the only subject thought worth teach- 
ing them, seemed to require a greater dignity of language. 
It was the old objection over again against translating the 
Latin services into a vernacular which seemed irreverent, only 
in this case the common speech of the educated had grown 
more abstruse than the standard formulas of devotion, so 
that the Bible and Prayer-Book were happily, so far as diction 
went, a hundred times easier than any comment on them. 
Nay, people did not know what simplicity meant. If we try 
to read Mrs. Trimmer’s Fabulous Histories with a child of 
our own time, we shall find that after all it is Johnsonian for 
children. And in our earliest Sunday-School days, we recol- 
lect a fearful little tract, stitched into a milk-and-water- 
coloured wrapper, containing about twenty yellowish pages, 
printed in yellowish type, as an introduction to Scripture 
history. There was a tradition that it had been used in the 
school as a reading-book, and one sentence (or rather a part 
of a sentence) impressed itself on our mind by its enigmati- 
calness, namely, one in which we were told that after the 
Flood (we beg its pardon, the Deluge) Heaven ‘gave a new 
sanction to the law of Nature.’ In after-times it dawned on 
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us that this meant the permission to eat flesh. We also 
remember sentences a page long, probably due to its German 
origin, for it was a translation, and what ideas the children 
could have derived from it, it is hard to say. 

Sunday Schools were commenced between 1785 and 1790, 
by Mr. Raikes at Gloucester, by Mrs. Trimmer at Brentford, 
and by Hannah More, in the Cheddar district, and both ladies 
found themselves obliged to supply the books that were needed. 
Hannah More was probably the first inventor of the modern 
tract. She was a woman of real talent, and her Cheap Reposi- 
tory Tracts were a power in their day, and a valuable counter- 
action to the flood of cheap Jacobin publications which had 
been poured forth. Bishop Porteous begged of her to write an 
antidote to Tom Paine’s publications, and a dialogue called 
Village Politics was the parent of a series of books, pub- 
lished three times a month at twopence apiece. One 
bound-up volume survived long enough for us to recollect its 
coarse paper, pale type, and the grimly frightful woodcut out- 
side it, but the tales by Hannah herself were of real -literary 
excellence. Zhe Shepherd of Salisbury Plain has a fresh 
grace about its opening ; Black Giles the Poacher and Tawny 
Rachel his Wife furnish a capital story, and Hester Wilmot, 
the History of a School-Girl, is probably the story of Mrs. 
More’s own experience of many a pupil at Cheddar. It was 
very interesting in its day. We remember seeing two girls 
(old women now) reading it with interlaced arms, when it was 
far from being a new book, and was only new to them because 
cultivation had but recently begun in the parish. Mrs. 
Trimmer wrote also, but school-books rather than tales, and 
in 1793, her Scripture Histories and Questions were accepted 
by the S.P.C.K. There were two books of tales which we 
think were hers, of the same date : one a set of conversations in 
a servants’-hall, and accounts of the servants; and another, 
founded on the custom at Dunmow of giving a flitch of bacon 
to the wedded couple whose first year has been spent in har- 
mony. The idea was good, but it was not carried out with 
sufficient spirit or dramatic interest to make the story attrac- 
tive. Indeed, such elements might then have been thought 
disturbing and undesirable, for Dr. Wordsworth writes to 
Joshua Watson :— 


‘Even in many of the Cheap Repository Tracts, merit as many of 
these have, there is much so novelistic, so partaking of distorted, 
high-wrought, and extravagant representation in regard to action and 
manners, that I should be unwilling to contribute actively in their 
extensive circulation.’—( Mem. of J. Watson, vol. i. p. 132.) 
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The mention of Joshua Watson brings us to what we may 
call the orthodox revival. It may perhaps surprise those of 
our readers, who fancy that there were no strong men before 
Gyas, to know that long before the Tracts for the Times came 
into existence there was a staunch body of devout, earnest, and 
well-instructed Anglicans, working hard in the cause of the 
Church, revivifying the two old ‘Church Societies, and creating 
the National Society, which commenced in 1811. The names 
of Christopher Wordsworth, Van Mildert, Mant, and Middle- 
ton show—in company with that of the ‘devoted merchant, 
Watson—that there were true and earnest sons of the Church, 
toiling hard for herin the times which we are apt to slur 
over as darker than the dark ages. They were in fact the 
direct continuation of the Caroline divines, working as much 
as. was then possible in the lines traced by good Robert 
Nelson, and were the true parents of what we now call the 
Catholic revival. 

If Hannah More was a sort of precursor of the Evangelical 
school, so Mrs. Trimmer was of the Orthodox. Both parties 
felt the need of care and instruction of the poor with equal 
force, and both were setting about it vigorously, the one with 
the more fire and dash, the other with more caution, staidness, 
and reverence, but on either side there was much less sense of 
discordancy of principle or practice than there is in their 
respective parties at present. An ‘earnest man,’ whatever 
his way of thinking, was as sure to be classed with the Evan- 
gelical school, as a religious poor man to be called a ‘ Methody,’ 
and in the externals of services there was then little scope 
for difference. 

Soundness of faith was the great care of these excellent 
orthodox men, and therewith great distrust of all profession 
without practice. They made the Prayer-Book their manual, 
without full consciousness of all that, so used, it would become 
to their sons and grandsons, but holding by it, and working for 
it and by its guidance with all their might, and resisting all 
that was:found. wanting when tried by its test. 

If we must confess their weak point, we think it was that 
their taste was too fastidious to make their productions popu- 
lar. They were mostly men of middle age and high cultiva- 
tion, with all the grave reverent reserve of the English nature, 
and the wives and daughters who carried their work among 
the poor, were ladies of the same high tone of breeding and 
refinement... They had grown up under schoolmasters who 
expected them to write English—ay, and to translate v7vd voce 
in Addisonian language—and accused them of spoiling their 
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taste with the Waverley novels (now a serious holiday task). 
And they had a strong feeling that everything relating to re- 
ligion must be grave and dignified, which was perfectly true ; 
but partly from the general bald and denuded classic taste for 
simplicity of the age in which they lived, partly from the old 
Puritan traditions, they had little notion of connecting any but 
intellectual beauty with holiness. And, above all things, they 
were enamoured of ‘ the sobriety of the Christian religion,’ and 
looked with dread upon excitement as almost sure to be 
coupled with instability. Effervescence seemed to them a 
thing to be deprecated, and they did not see that there might 
be souls lost for want of the appeal to the feelings which they 
distrusted as unreal and fugitive. And, on the other hand, 
the dread of dulness is one of Satan’s strongest implements. 

To hearts like theirs, the services of the Church in their 
utmost plainness were precious and beautiful, and they would 
have resented with loyal defiance any hint that others could 
find them tedious. ‘The fault must be in those who found 
them wearisome.’ There was real truth in what they said, and 
their own children grew up to the same fervent attachments, 
and felt the benefit of the discipline of the stillness and reve- 
rence of their youth. 

But in dealing with the uneducated, they scarcely succeeded 
as well. There is a certain class of peasant, now passing 
away, belonging to the same mould as these men themselves, 
men and women both of a gentle, serious, grave mould, such 
as they themselves term ‘solemn.’ These accepted gladly such 
training as theirs. The old labourer would sit (he was seldom 
taught to kneel) with his chin on the top of his staff, looking 
like Jacob, and would worship faithfully. 


‘Dim or unheard the words may fall, 
And yet the heaven-taught mind 
May learn the sacred air,.and all 
The harmony unwind.’ 


These and their children gathered up such fragments as reached 
their understanding, loved the echoes, and grew in that devout 
comprehending by the soul, which isa different thing from that 
by the intellect. 

The literature supplied was of the kind to suit this frame of 
mind. It was quite unimpeachable both in matter and man- 
ner, but very scanty, and adapted toa very select few. It must 
have chanced to some of us to fall heirs to the lending libraries 
presented by former clergy of this type. There are usually 
from twenty-five to thirty books, all bound alike in stout brown 
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calf, with red-letter pieces, and very strong meat they are ; 
Bishop Wilson’s Sermons and Nelson’s Fasts and Feasts 
being as invariable as Hume and Gibbon in the library of a 
country-house, and the only approach to narrative being a 
judicious selection from Hannah More’s Cheap Repository 
Tracts. 

One or two were in the catechetical form, with answers ex- 
tending through a whole page, standard divinity of course, but 
it is difficult to imagine how they were supposed to be used in 
cottages. Perhaps the readers were then only superior people 
who would really care to make these books a study, and find 
out the references ; but for this the time allowed for keeping 
the books was too short. It is more likely that when they 
were read, it was in a dreamy manner, with the finger under 
the line, the lips forming the words, the mind occupied with 
the difficulty of conning them, and a general sense of perform- 
ing asacred duty, but with an infinitesimal amount of new 
impression. Yet, that such books as these had their use 
and value is shown by such an anecdote as the following, 
which we extract from a privately printed memorial of the 
Rev. Duke Yonge, Vicar of Cornwood, Devon, who died in 
1823 :— 

‘ He left a sum to be spent in books for distribution among the 
parishioners of . . . -—bread sown upon the waters, of which 


at least a crumb might be said to be found after many days by one of 


his sons and his nephew, who going into a small outlying cottage 
belonging to . . . . there found an old infirm crippled man, 
one of those beautiful instances of peace and content based on the 
highest and surest grounds, which are sometimes met with, shining 
brightest in the depths of poverty and suffering. His delight and 
comfort were his Bible and a book named Zhe Prous Parishioner 
Instructed, one of those of Mr. Yonge’s bequest, and these he valued 
above everything. Dissenters had striven to shake his faith, had 
offered him newer books, and had laughed at him for adhering to 
these alone, but he held fast to them, his only comfort, saying, 
“where should he be but for them ?”’ 

This was in 1849 or 1850. Jer contra, in an excellent 
paper on ‘ Parish Lending Libraries, which appeared in 1873, 
in the Monthly Packet, the Pious Parishioner is cited as the 
ne plus ultra of dreariness. And certainly the sound and 
cleanly condition in which the volumes descended to new 
comers, did not speak much for their popularity. Indeed, 
the very fact of being able or willing to read such books at all 
in the labouring class bespoke an exceptional superiority of 
intellect and perseverance which might be capable of 
grappling with the difficulty. 
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Literature for children there was almost none. Even for 
children of the upper classes there were hardly any religious 
books, though secular ones had begun to multiply, and Mrs. 
Hemans made a true representation when she mentioned Miss 
Edgeworth’s Parents’ Assistant as the most suitable book the 
little gentlefolks could lend to a poor boy. Mrs. Trimmer’s 
books were read and her expositions yawned over in the 
dining-rooms, where children did their lessons before school- 
rooms became an institution ; but besides this, there was little 
that was orthodox. 

There were two standard books on the Catechism for 
schools. Gentlemen’s children were supposed to understand 
it by the light of nature. They generally did really learn it, 
and repeat it every Sunday ; but as to any special instruction 
in it, even before Confirmation, we have often heard a lady, 
who was confirmed about the year 1810 or 1812, say that her 
examination consisted of ‘Well, my dear, I suppose you know 
all about it ;’ and that a little later her godfather, a clergy- 
man, wishing to know if she had been confirmed, politely 
said, ‘Has any Bishop had the honour of laying his hands on 
your head ? 

She, like many another, discovered her lack of knowledge 
on becoming the manager of a Sunday School, where the 
two above-mentioned books were the authorised S.P.C.K. 
ones, namely, the Brokcn Catechism, which merely made the 
answers into fragments, and Cvossman’s Catechism, which 
dealt in explanations. They were not bad, but rather ‘cut 
and dried,’ and when the children once learnt them by heart, 
the answers came parrot-like, and served to darken knowledge 
by obviating all need for thinking, and concealing the entire 
incomprehension. But there was much excuse for these 
learning-by-rote fashions. Every lady alike was so taught 
before the Edgeworth days, on the principle that if the 
memory were supplied, understanding would follow. There 
was no such thing as a trained teacher; masters and 
mistresses were retired servants or tradespeople; no one 
expected a mistress to do more than teach reading, working, 
and correct repetition. If she could write or sum herself, it 
was an extra, paid for at a high rate by the fetite noblesse, 
but not encouraged by the patrons ofthe school. Sense and 
meaning were left to be put in at the Sunday School, and if 
the clergyman or a lady or two could ask original questions 
or awaken intelligence themselves, their helpers, if they had 
any, had no notion of anything beyond the barest words of 
the book. So, much of the children’s time was spent in 
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sitting learning by heart these little catechisms, while other 
classes were being heard. Faith and Duty and First Steps 
to the Catechism were other varieties, generally learnt in the 
Sunday School itself, and, it may be feared, serving more to 
occupy time than give much instruction to unawakened 
minds. 

Hymns were another difficulty. Dr. Mant attempted 
them, but was far too scholarly, and had not swing enough to 
be popular. Heber wrote perfect hymns, but not enough. 
Dr. Watts and Jane Taylor, being Dissenters, were looked 
on with doubt. The lady’s theology is—if we remember 
right—not distinctive enough to have anything dangerous. 
Watts had too much point, and here and there too much 
beauty not to make hisway. He has been too much decried 
by those, who have fastened only on his vehement Calvinist 
verses. We should be sorry for a generation of English 
children to rise not knowing ‘ The Little Busy Bee,’ nor ‘ The 
Rose.’ And his ‘Sunday Hymn’ has a vigour in its simplicity 
which always makes it the first note of joy in our own 
somewhat old-fashioned mind on Easter Day. 

‘This is the day when Christ arose 
So early from the dead ; 
Why should I keep my eyelids closed 
And waste my hours in bed ? 
This is the day when JEsus broke 
The powers of death and hell ; 
And shall I still wear Satan’s yoke, 
And love my sins so well? 
The latter part is not so successful, and stories are told, 
with what truth we know not, of children who derived no 
pleasant impression from ‘’Tis like a little heaven below’ 
applied to a weary service, endured either in a conventicle or 
stewed up in a narrow gallery, unable to see or hear, or if they 
did, to understand, with no change of posture, but standing, or 
sitting on an uncomfortable little bench. 

Still Watts furnished the pleasantest part of the old Sun- 
day-School programme. For reading—except in the favoured 
Bible class—a superior few—was so severe a labour and so un- 
connected with the meaning, that we remember great discom- 
posure at an attempt to substitute some S.P.C.K. reading-books 
about the patriarchal history for some containing ‘the dis- 
courses,’ because the latter, having no proper names in them, 
were considered the easier. 

Unsatisfactory as was the system, it was the beginning of 
better things. Personal influence did much, the holy Word 
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itself more, and the good old and elderly people of our 
parishes, ‘dear to the pastor’s aching heart,’ are the children 
thus taught, nay, who often seemed to have slipped through the 
meshes, but on whom old recollections have returned. We 
are convinced that the real estimate of the benefit of Sunday 
Schools is to be made rather from the old than from the young. 
Even as we write, a newly issued Parish Magazine, in its 
‘Parish department,’ produces some verses from the recitation 
of an old woman who learnt them at school more than fifty 
years ago. We have found them in the Cottager’s Monthly 
Visitor for 1821; and only two lines and one epithet have 
been forgotten in the half century. This same Cottager’s 
Monthly Visitor was one of the first—if not the very first 
attempt at Magazines for the poor. It was begun in 1821, by 
Dr. George Davys, then Dean of Chester, and afterwards 
Bishop of Peterborough, who acted as tutor to her Majesty. 
As Bishop, we are used to think of him as one terrified by 
the advance of Catholic principles, and holding the helm with 
a timid hand, having in effect made up his bundle of opinions 
long ago, and not being able to undo them to admit fresh 
ones. But in these younger days, when it was possible for a 
man to be of no party, he was in many respects in advance of 
the time, and this same Magazine was a real boon to parish 
workers. Nor do we think it compares unfavourably with 
Mr. Erskine Clarke’s, to which every one comes in time, though 
everybody wishes for a better. The contents of one number 
are, a little paper on the Church Service, more elementary than 
would now be required by grown-up readers ; a letter with a his- 
tory of the Kings of Rome, with some rather funny elucidations 
and moralizings, both these being parts of a series; another 
paper of good advice how to act in case of fire, and a very 
pretty explanation of Burns’ ‘ Cottar’s Saturday Night.’ Next 
stands ‘Cowpock,’ reminding us that vaccination was still a 
matter of choice ; a conversation on the benefits of reading, a 
protest against fairs, an extract from a sermon, a bit of 
natural history, a cottage receipt, a few religious extracts, and 
‘extracts from newspapers,’ the first being the account of the 
death of Princess Elizabeth, Queen Adelaide’s only child. 
There is no serial story. Ifatale went on into a second 
number, it was unusual, and thus each number was complete 
in itself. Probably the readers had not then that peculiar 
memory of the imagination which can carry on the interest 
from month to month, and which seems to be a matter of cul- 
tivation, since the same lack is found both in younger children 
and in the lower and rougher classes to whom ladies read. 
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The Cottager had a career of about twenty years, and we 
do not think it has been equalled in some respects by any of 
its successors, as a village ‘monthly. The ‘useful informa- 
tion,’ about accidents and emergencies, gardens and the like, 
was relished by the cottage readers, and was often valuable to 
them. The fault was the feebleness of both the theology 
and the history, but part of this was owing to the period, and 
it seems to us to have had the best framework of any of the 
Magazines of the kind. Its lesser companion, Zhe National 
School Magazine, was not its equal, and did not last long. 

By this time (from 1820 to 1840 roughly stated) all 
tolerably cared-for parishes had their Sunday School, and 
almost all decent families educated their children. The 
exceptions were the rough wandering ne’er-do-weels, those 
who had a quarrel with the parson or the ladies, and among 
the better sort the eldest girl, who was often made the family 
drudge while her sisters got all the schooling. Boys too were 
taken away so early that, unless they had a real turn for their 
book, they forgot everything. But there was a reading public 
wherever a good school had been a few years in operation, 
and not much for it to read. 

The books that every one had heard of and cared to read 
were Robinson Crusoe, the Pilgrim’s Progress, Pamela, and the 
translation of Gesner’s prose idyll of the Death of Abel. The 
S.P.C.K. supplied the first, on the supplemental catalogue, 
and at a high price, but it could not adopt John Bunyan 
because of his doctrine. We own that we should much like 
to see an edition, in which all that is really Calvinistic were 
omitted, and in which a brief preface or notes might point 
out what is defective in the most masterly of all allegories. 
Such a course, if frankly avowed, would not be liable to the 
objections urged (whether justly or unjustly, we do not pause 
to consider) by Lord Macaulay against Dr. Neale’s treatment 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress; though that treatment had, on 
Macaulay’s own showing, been anticipated in a different direc- 
tion by an ultra-Calvinistic editor of the book. As to the 
other two books, they are consigned to the oblivion in which 
they may very well rest. 

In the meantime the Evangelical school was much more 
active in providing for the young and uneducated. The 
Religious Tract Society had been set on foot in the first year 
of the century, by Mr. Burden, a Congregationalist minister, 
of Coventry, and a number of other good and devout men, 
both of the Church and out of it, who deserve the praise of 
having done much to keep the spark of religion alive in the 
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slumber of the Church. What they termed their ‘golden rule’ 
was, that each tract should convey an outline of the way of 
Salvation, so that a person who never saw any other book 
might still see that faith was the means of being saved. This 
was their one watchword, no more bond was required, and 
some of their most active agents sat so loose to all forms, 
that people doubted to what denomination they belonged. 
Simplicity and adaptation were their first study, and the Com- 
mittee, we are told, often changed long words for short ones, 
and tried to reach every class, as they certainly did. It was 
not, however, till after nearly twenty years that children’s 
books began to be studied, and the stories brought out that 
so enlivened the Sunday. Legh Richmond’s Dairyman’s 
Daughter, though not written for children, was eagerly read, 
and was the favourite Sunday-School prize for many years ; 
indeed, even now we believe, ‘ Little Jane’s’ grave is an at- 
traction to Brading churchyard. Nor is there any doubt that 
to many the history did lasting benefit. There were useful 
Scripture catechisms, hitting off the style of language required, 
though not always what could be otherwise wished. We re- 
member one, which to the question—‘ Who was Eutychus ?’ 
replied, ‘A young man at Troas, who, falling asleep at sermon, 
fell down and was taken up dead,’—in which condition it left 
him, apparently for fear of weakening the awful warning 
against ‘falling asleep at sermon.’ 

Stories abounded, and were often very good, but it is a 
curious fact with regard to both poor people’s and children’s 
literature, that what pleases one generation seldom suits 
another, unless they are intelligent enough to receive it as 
matter of curiosity. Perhaps the reason may be that the 
very best of such literature is only at the utmost second or 
third rate, and by the hands of women, to whom it seems to 
be given to speak effectively to their ow contemporaries, but 
to fall short with posterity. 

Mrs. Sherwood seems to have been one of the first to dis- 
cover the art of writing for the poor from their own point of 
view, not sentimentalizing about them. Szsan Gray, the book 
with which she began, is what would now be called sensational 
—the story of the temptations of a young seamstress by a man 
in the rank of a gentleman. She runs away from the mistress, 
who had purposely left her unprotected, is caught in a thunder- 
storm, and dies of the wetting. The descriptions of Ludlow 
and of the surroundings are written with that grace of simplicity 
which made Mrs. Sherwood so successful. It appears by her 
life that she had no idea that it would be taken up as a re- 
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ligious tale for the poor; she simply wrote it under the com 
pulsion of the imagination, and sold. it to a local bookseller 
before she went to India, and then returned after many years 
to find it immensely popular. This led her to write other tales 
for the poor, with plots of a more desirable style. None 
were devoid of talent, and most had a certain sort of pathos, 
which only suffered by being too often repeated. Two of her 
stories—Henry and his Bearer and Lucy and her Dhaye—were 
the male and female counterparts of one another, both turning 
on the child’s longing to send the Gospel back to the much- 
loved Hindoo attendant. <A third, Ema and her Nurse, was 
much the same thing in an English dress, but it had a charm 
to a child reader in the minute account of the little lady and 
the awe-struck village girl in the great mansion, veiled and 
only inhabited by the nursery establishment since the death 
of the lady of the manor. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s doctrine was.of a strange shifting descrip- 
tion, and thus the religious part of her books was not to be 
depended upon. People used, however, in the days of dearth 
of all easy religious literature, to have her stories, and others 
of the same tendency, in their nurseries and schools. Some 
were excellent. Nothing could be said against a selection 
from them, and there are some which we recollect with plea- 
sure to this day, though what pictures they had! Woodcuts 
were expensive luxuries then, and the illustrations in children’s 
books were almost as hard worked as the portraits in the 
Nuremburg Chronicle; and after we had learnt to accept one 
big-headed boy in'a monkey suit all over buttons as good 
Charlie being instructed by his uncle, we met him again as 
wicked Dick mocking his grandfather. Wherever there was a 
missionary story there appeared the same black man kneel- 
ing before a clergyman in gown and bands, with a book in 
his hand, which he is apparently presenting to the negro. 
(Though, by-the-by, these pleasing incongruities are not yet 
gone by. This very Christmas we encountered Cinderella 
and her prince in stage medizeval costumes, being married by 
an English bishop in lawn sleeves.) 

Three books on the Commandments, Zhe Week, The 
Guilty Tongue, and The House of the Thief, stand out in our 
recollection as having conveyed distinct ideas of duty. One 
or two of Charlotte Elizabeth’s were also very worthy, but, 
going back to our own childhood, we are quite sure that we 
imbibed a great deal from this our Sunday literature, that was 
never suspected by those. who provided it, and that required 
correction by definite teaching. We say this, because we wish 
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to impress that the doctrinal tendency of such books is not 
so unimportant as people are apt to think when giving them 
to the young and partly educated, and we think it quite pos- 
sible that the Dissent into which young people trained in Church 
schools used to lapse twenty or thirty years ago, was rendered 
attractive, not only by their awakened spiritual needs, which 
the Church system was not then expansive enough to satisfy, 
but by the whole drift of their reading, which made conversion, 
whether through Church or meeting, the paramount matter of 
importance. 

All these agencies for spreading good books have always 
been liable to one fatal, though amiable error. The really able 
start them with clever and valuable works in their way, not 
without literary value, and with a power and force of applica- 
tion which renders them like the best hymns, common to all. 
But these are sure to be swamped in a marsh of imitators, 
the good by the goody. There is a fatal leniency to ‘ what 
can do no harm and is on the right side, —written ‘ by a very 
deserving person, cither in great need,’ or ‘who would be so 
much pleased.’ So weakness is accepted, and ‘the right side’ 
is represented by writings of limited views, which give nothing 
but its lower and feebler border. 

So the Tract Society, we fear, forgot the salutary stern- 
ness with which a member in the olden days denounced 
before the author’s face a tract as ‘a very poor thing zdeed.’ 
It came to deal in an endless and proverbial supply of small 
children who accosted strangers with ‘ Are you a Christian ?’ 
of ladies in white feathers one day on horseback, and white 
feathers on their hearses on another; of consumptive young 
ladies and gentlemen, and little boys and girls who so uni- 
formly died as to lead to a conviction that it was very dan- 
gerous to take to early piety. Most young people do like the 
contemplation of melancholy, and delight in dreaming of the 
breaking of blood-vessels and slaughter of little children, in 
widows in their weeds, with bright locks escaping when at play 
with their children, and in young widowers embracing the babe 
that has cost them so dear, and the gratification of these tastes 
diluted the fiction of the Tract Society ; while its tracts them- 
selves, sown broadcast in strange places, may here and there 
have done good, but in general excited antagonistic feelings. 
They had the fault of being almost all aimed at conversion, 
rather than at subsequent building up, and they somewhat 
travestied S. Paul’s determination of the only thing he would 
‘know’ in his preaching, not seeing that what should always 
underlie all teaching, should not be constantly and even tritely 
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overlaid. So most of these little books were either beginnings 
or endings, conversions, or death-beds, and the practical effect 
came to be, that the second generation, after avoiding the fatal 
effects of infant conversion, thought themselves at liberty to 
amuse themselves as they pleased, without any attention to 
devotion, until they should ‘get religion’ like an infection. 
Miss Simpson’s Yorkshire experiences among farm lads, as de- 
tailed in Ploughing and Sowing, show several instances of this 
frame of mind. 

The secular books of the time were the Penny and 
Saturday Magazines, which were eagerly relished by young 
artisans, and by young people of any education. Many of us 
still look back to the pleasure their admirable papers 
gave us, such as those on the Rodin Hood Ballads and the 
Nibelungenlied. But the country labourer was not educated 
enough to care for them, and, indeed, the first notes of the 
movement for his advancement were sounded so defiantly as 
to fill with alarm and hostility those with whom his training 
rested. The fallacy of education without religion was 
manifest enough to them, and they appealed to experience in 
favour of religion without education; or, rather, with only 
just enough to read the Bible and Prayer-Book. They failed 
to fathom the ignorance and misapprehension of their average 
scholar, and did not see how much his religion wanted 
intelligence ; while, as to those of higher ability, it could only 
be exceptional saints who would feel the narrow bounds 
assigned to their minds suffice them. It would have been 
wiser sooner to have seized on the Mechanics’ Institute and 
the porular science lecture, and to have wakened the village 
school into more intelligent teaching, instead of keeping 
writing an ‘extra,’ lest girls should write to their sweethearts, 
and making needlework the aim and end of the school-girl’s 
existence. After all, however, it was rather the elderly 
Ladies Bountiful who erred in this respect, and who had 
really seen good servants and housewives grow up under 
their régime, to whom needlework was the most valuable 
acquisition brought from school. 

The younger clergy and the younger ladies were anxious 
to take up the cultivation of the intellect at the same time as 
that of the soul, but they had no tools to work with until the 
days of training schools. One master, in a remote country 
village, we confess, was heard, about twenty-five years ago, 
explaining the slides of a magic lantern: ‘This, my dear 
children, is the howl, the king of birds, so called because he 
is the only bird what can look at the sun without winking ;'— 
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deceived, we suppose, by the regal looks of the great 
eagle-owl. 

In general, too, it was found that though the brighter 
village children, girls especially, eagerly listened to the small 
explanations of geography, grammar or history made to 
them, it was but writing on sand when taught in this amateur 
way. There was nothing to keep it up at home or abroad, 
in school or out, no associations to give it reality, and it was 
not remembered from week to week; being, indeed, viewed 
by mistress and mothers as the lady’s fancy, interrupting 
more useful things, and ‘not fit for poor people.’ 

Meantime there was a great accession of excellent matter 
for the reading to and of the children. Their intellectual 
capacity had been gauged at last, and by people who had 
literary talent and discrimination, and wrote in the thought of 
the great purpose ever with them, but without obtruding it. 

About 1840 there began, under the auspices of Mr. James 
Burns, then a member of our Church, that issue of little 
books, life-like as the best of the Tract Society, and avoiding 
the didactic parents who had begun to appear in S.P.C.K. 
books, making children a judicious speech of a page long, 
when the very best cottage mother of real life would have 
merely used the more striking eloquence of ‘the stick.’ Now, 
the mothers in the Apple Tree (ominous name), The White 
Kitten, The Red Shawls, and the like, were not at all above 
the average cottage woman. When Bill is found with a 
surreptitious apple in his pocket, ‘father’ takes him out of 
‘mother’s hearing,’ and executive justice follows. The 
overworked mother in Margaret Fletcher, whose children on 
hot summer nights tumble out of bed, and roll about the 
floor crying, sends her daughter to be little maid at a small 
public-house, just as mothers do, simply to get rid of one 
hungry mouth, and then freely confesses that it is a bad 
place for a girl The young lady who comes as a stranger 
even makes a mistake as to who ate the jam, and the 
mother’s indignation is rough and motherly, until the real 
lady of the school comes home, and character overcomes the 
force of supposed circumstantial evidence. 

There were very useful little books of conversational 
teaching, too, upon the Prayer-Book, the Burial Service, &c., 
which we are sorry to miss from the lists, for they were useful 
to read with younger classes. Conversations on the Church 
Service and: Conversations on the Saints’ Days were very 
useful in the same way; indeed, we donot think the last 
have been equalled, for a tender poetry of dealing with the 
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spirit of the day, being often either the Christian Year or 
Dr. Newman’s Sermon reduced into easy language. 

High thoughts in plain words were the characteristic of 
much of this literature. Conversations with Cousin Rachel has 
the Christian Year for the fifteenth Sunday after Trinity beau- 
tifully ‘simplified, so as to read like one of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
prose hymns. | Bishop Wilberforce’s little classic of Agathos 
likewise belonged to this period, and so does an anonymous 
story called /vo and Verena, a sort of La Motte Fouqué for 
children, not exactly an allegory, but a story of the dawn of 
Christianity in the North. 

There were two Magazines started at this time: Zhe 
Penny Post,and The Magazine for the Young. The first was 
intended to be an improved Cottager ; it is still flourishing, 
but it has somehow missed of the function of supplying cot- 
tage reading. It has become too. archzological, and not 
simple or. practical enough to interest country poor; the type 
is too small, and the whole seems to suit more with the class 
who ask. small and curious questions on the dedications of 
churches and the histories of obscure saints. There is 
almost always a little allegory in it, and the serial stories 
seem 'to be always about the great rebellion. We cannot 
fancy a labourer after his day’s work caring to sit down and 
read it; but it has its own field among a somewhat more 
cultivated class, who have acquired what it is the fashion to 
call Catholic tastes. 

The: Magazine for the Young was better adapted to the 
purpose it-undertook. The papers in it were so excellent of 
their: kind from the first that many of them have been re- 
published. We think, however, that after the first ten or 
fifteen years, it. was allowed to drift a little out of the school- 
child level, and to have more than a due proportion of young 
ladies and gentlemen, though all were thoroughly clever and 
sensible stories. We are very sorry that the rage for illus- 
trations ‘has led to this excellent little book being supplanted 
by others, which, to our mind, are far from equalling it in 
ability, so that’ 1875 saw its last number, after a course of 
thirty-three years of well-sustained excellence. 

To review the literature of this class for these thirty-three 
years would: be impossible. We have pointed to the prin- 
cipal: sources, and we will now try to classify the kind of 
reading they provide. 

First, however, we must observe that there is a great 
change.as to the power of reading. The exceptions are now 
those who cannot read. Girls have seldom left school for 
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many years past without being able to read well ; and boys, 
though the vocal performance may be as bad as possible, can 
read enough to be able to understand the meaning of a 
paragraph in after life. The intelligent ones will eagerly 
read anything that interests them, but, on the one hand, we 
no longer have the monopoly of cheap reading for them ; and 
on the other, that patient steadiness which would toil through 
a long book in long words, as a serious solemn task, has 
nearly vanished from all classes alike. If we wish to catch 
the attention of the many, and give them pure examples from 
an undefiled well, we must make it as attractive as the unde- 
sirable literature in flaming covers which is poured on them, 
or the serial tales in cheap and inflammatory newspapers. 

For this reason we are glad of the recent requirement of 
the Code for Elementary Schools, that a classical piece of 
English poetry should be repeated and explained, since this 
becomes the key to much language, cultivates the taste and 
prevents absolute want of comprehension. from barring the 
way to all but the idlest and most easy reading. Still too 
much must not be expected—masters and mistresses and pupil- 
teachers, who are exerting their minds all day, should hardly be 
blamed if they are too wearied for ‘self-improvement’ in the 
intervals, and though it is easy to say that a good walk or a 
little household work would be the best thing for the young 
woman, she can seldom walk safely out of school-hours in the 
winter, and there often is no domestic business for her to do, 
especially by candle-light. And if she be harassed and inclined 
to work her brain overmuch about her examination, or 
troubles about her pupils, needlework leaves the thoughts free 
for perplexities, while a wholesome and moderately interesting 
story diverts the mind much more effectually. Indeed the 
female readers can hardly be expected to read for intellectual 
self-improvement's sake. A girl with a true thirst for know- 
ledge is very rare, and there is nothing to awake it or keep it 
up in women of the lower and lower middle-classes. All 
that even well-taught young women of the dressmaker and arti- 
san degree are likely to care for is, what is either ‘interesting’ 
or ‘sweetly pretty ;’ but it is quite possible so to cultivate and 
refine their tastes as to make them dread and turn aside from 
low sensational reading, and by tales and poetry, the kind 
of pathos and sentiment that they can relish, to make them 
love what is pure, devout, and noble, and to set high-minded 
and elevating examples before them. The good ones, too, will 
read directly religious books, some as a duty, and others as a 
pleasure. 
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Sade. on he other hand, lies toils some sasalitiaints and 
ambition, especially if put to trades that only occupy their 
hands, often do like instructive reading, and will pursue it in 
after life. They need a full supply of such books as may so 
preoccupy them that they need not go for excitement or for 
information to literature where they w ‘ould get it intermingled 
with attacks on their faith and principles. 

It is of no use to try to keep exclusively to books written 
for any class in these days. The savour of condescension in 
such books is very distasteful to those for whom they are 
meant, and considering that almost every book that has any 
name or fame soon comes within their reach, it is better to pro- 
vide them with whatever is really and intrinsically good, with- 
out going into the minutiz of agreement with our own 
opinions. If these are freely conceded, they are more likely 
to trust those who withhold from them what is really mis- 
chievous or degrading, and what no one ought to like. Books 
with much slang in them, with a poor weak style of sentiment, 
and such as indulge in the repetition of bad language in con- 
versation, even where the moral is not amiss, should, however, 
be excluded. Whatever tends to exalt, purify, and refine the 
ideas of courtship and —— is likely to be valuable. The 
horror with which the last generation looked on novel-reading 
left young girls to the very poorest and most unwholesome senti- 
ment on the subject that most excites them, and good sound 
examples, even in a higher rank than their own, is more likely 
than anything else to improve their tone and raise their ideal. 
Such novels as Dinah Muloch’s A Nodle Life, Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Mary Barton, some of Lady Emily Ponsonby’s best, and the 
like, are really desirable reading. 

Delicate, humorous character-drawing is not appreciated 
without a very different amount of cultivation, sometimes not 
then. Some people do not care for close portraiture of the 
Austen school, but want what feeds their imagination and 
takes them out of themselves, and the love of exact delinea- 
tion is much more frequent in the upper classes than the 
lower—and, reason good, they find themselves described 
from their own level and point of view, whereas no writing 
about or for a shop-girl or dressmaker can be other than at 
the very best patronizing, often satirizing, and with about as 
much truth as a foreigner’s delineations of natives, and we all 
know what they are. Therefore we believe a sensible story 
of a lady by a lady likely to be twice as useful to a maid as 
the lady’s endeavour to portray an ideal maid. 

The so-called ‘tale,’ of which Miss Sewell’s and Miss 
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Yonge’s are the types, is eagerly devoured and is a sort of 
medium between the novel and the child’s book; it is one 
that is apt to be accepted without question, and a few 
years ago, the mere fact of a book being in one or two 
volumes, instead of three, would decide that it was ‘a tale;’ 
and therefore supposed to be innocent. But fashion has al- 
tered this a good deal. We have all seen very mischievous 
books in this lesser line, and on those that profess to be 
mildly useful, we should recommend library managers to 
exercise a sharp supervision, and to condemn mawkishness 
and twaddle as ruthlessly as more serious evils. Their girl- 
readers may like it, but it will only lower their taste, and it is 
not well that they should be reading what their fathers, 
brothers, and lovers can only see through and deride. Their 
books on every account should be rather above than below 
them. Their age is full of enthusiasm and sentiment. That 
which girls of the upper ranks are nowapt to disdain, with 
some harshness and rudeness in their scorn, is to this lower 
degree the gilding of life, and to kindle their admiration for 
anything really noble and worthy may save them from those 
silly and inferior forms of romance which are the special bane 
of their station. 

The semi-educated enjoy tears; and pathos like that of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which is rather in excess for us, is a great 
recommendation to them. Anything really good of its kind 
is to be accepted, while poor and weak stories should not 
be tolerated, because they are written to uphold our own 
opinions in Church matters. Hesba Stretton’s Bede's Charity 
or Mrs. Whitney’s We Girls are, for instance, far better 
reading than stories that the Churchman’s Companion has 
sometimes too readily admitted, and which are only poor 
novels with a dash of daily services, early Celebrations, and 
Sisters of Mercy. 

Nothing that actually leads up to Dissent, or tends to con- 
found the idea of the need of a distinct dogmatic faith, ought 
on any account to be admitted, though absolute direct enuncia- 
tion of our own opinions is by no means necessary, provided 
the morality be sound. Miss Kavanagh’s Madeleine, an old 
book now, giving the story of the noble exertions of a French 
peasant girl to found a hospital, has always been found most 
popular and stirring, and though of course her Roman Catho- 
licism is taken for granted, it simply comes in as the religion 
of her country, and would do nobody any harm. None of this 
lady’s other tales approached this one in excellence, or would 
be useful to lend, and we mention this one as an instance of 
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the way in which the superiority of the tale outweighs all 
difference of opinions. 

We do not know how often to reiterate that caterers for 
lending libraries should be intolerant of mediocrity. The diffi- 
culties are great, for, on the one hand, the readers are apt to be 
eager devourers of all that requires no effort, and, on the other, 
critics are so merciful to the well-intentioned that their 
praise is not always faint enough to imply condemnation, 
while hundreds of writers think that at least they can write a 
child’s religious tale, and contentedly repeat and dilute some- 
body else. 

For instance, Michael the Chorister was written in early 
days, while yet Burns was the chief publisher of Church lite- 
rature. It was a thoroughly touching simple story of a little 
Cathedral chorister, who, after a few trials from bad com- 
panions, gets run over, partially recovers, goes for the last 
time to the Cathedral, and dies. 

He was the precursor to a swarm of affected little choristers, 
always with angelic feelings, generally persecuted, uniformly 
sentimental about their surplices, with some tendency to con- 
found them with the snow, and sure not only to sing better 
than anybody else, but to die early. Whereas those who 
know the British chorister as a tough little mortal, addicted 
to bolting bulls’-eyes, apples, or any other delicacies of the 
season, at the last moment, if not to concealing them under 
his surplice, to shirking practice, to playing marbles in un- 
expected places, to staring wildly about, and on a recall to 
order, to bawling as if he were scaring birds, it seems as if it 
might be wiser and more useful to depict him as neither quite 
an angel nor quite a fiend. 

Again, the late Mrs. Gatty opened a new and almost 
original mine of treasure in her Parables of Nature, which she 
could give to perfection, both as being a student of natural 
history, and a person of deep and varied thought and reading. 
But ever since we have been inundated with talking rivers, 
discontented primroses, moralizing robins, &c. &c. &c., wsque ad 
nauscam, till the imitation almost spoils the reality. 

So with allegories. John Bunyan, Bishop Wilberforce, 
Mr. Adams, and Mr. Monro (the last at a long interval, and 
perhaps only in the Combatants) have given real substantial 
interpretations and ideas that echo and re-echo in our minds; 
but they have provoked a swarm of imitators, who, taking a 
most unwarrantable liberty with the angels, as something 
between showmen and fairies—introduce us to endless children 
in boats, on mountains, and in: swamps, all weakening the 
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original impression, and creating an impatience of the very 
name of allegory. 

In all these things, and many other branches of reading, 
the essentially good first model is the thing to have and keep 
to exclusively, for the ill-written, loosely-put-together, half- 
digested work that is freely poured out as fit for poor children, 
can—even for those who like it—only prevent the taste from 
rising to accept better food, and sometimes confuse the mind. 
Happily, the really good is sure to be cheap, and the price of 
a book is generally in inverse ratio to its worth, so that it is 
easier to supply the cream of literature than the scum. No— 
we will not call it scum—but buttermilk. 

Street Arabs have become very popular subjects. We can 
point to two or three excellent stories of this class, such as 
Little Meg’s Children and Froggy's Little Brother, which will 
dissolve a whole class, and still more, a whole mothers’ 
meeting, in tears ; but, there isa strong tendency to write of 
lovely waifs with shining hair (spite of being unkempt) 
who wander into churches, and there show an appreciation of 
the service, such as experience would be thankful to detect in 
their schooled and trained contemporaries ; after which they 
either die a pious and edifying death, or are proved to be the 
children of the long-lost daughters of their patrons’ cooks. 

The need of a catastrophe is the bane of the unoriginal in 
these stories, and thence arises a pernicious sort about the 
troubles of young servants. It began in the early days of the 
Evangelical school, when all large houses were assumed to 
belong to fashionable and worldly people, with wicked servants. 
The little nurserymaid regularly tried to teach the children 
to say their prayers, was rebuked by the mamma for making 
them melancholy, spited by the nurse for refusing to connive 
at her drinking wine in the butler’s pantry, was all but con- 
victed of theft on the evidence of her mistress’s jewellery, 
hidden in her boxes by the other servants’ malice, and finally 
established her innocence by saving some one from being burnt 
to death. 

This class of story is not quite extinct, and must send little 
girls out in a nice frame of mind for being put under the upper 
servants who have to train them. There is a capital story, 
named J do not Like It, which exactly shows the probable 
career of the spoilt pet of a village school and an easy home. 

The principal supplies of books are at present from the 
S.P.C.K., the Religious Tract Society, and the Sunday School 
Institute, besides the host of ‘private venture’ books. S.P.C.K. 
is admirable in a negative point of view, but to the negative 
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it has far too often sacrificed the positive. Its supervision is 
too timid, minute, and arbitrary for it to be able to secure first- 
class authors, but it never drops into the absolutely foolish, and 
here and there has something of real merit. Its tracts—pro- 
perly so called—are greatly improved of late years, and there 
is a series on the Offices of the Church, which, compared with 
Bishop Davys’s Village Conversations, would be a curious 
landmark of the average intelligence of the supposed 
reader. 

Hymns are pretty well provided for by Mrs. Alexander's 
beautiful work in that line. We are sorry that the Rev. Isaac 
Williams’s Hymns on the Catechism are out of print, for they 
are rarely excellent as expositors of doctrine, and not too long, 
the only fault of Mrs. Alexander's. 

The Religious Tract Society has an excellent collection, 
not only of tales, but of books of natural history and travels ; 
and those who are collecting prizes or lending-library books 
ought certainly to make a selection among these, though, if they 
are ordered without examination, we may chance to light on 
something that exalts conversion at the expense of Sacramental 
Grace, or which makes it a hopeful sign in a Romanist to die 
without the sacraments. These, however, are becoming the ex- 
ceptions, and there are many admirable stories on the list, con- 
veying Catholic truth. We do not mean what some people 
call ‘distinctively Catholic teaching,’ but much that is really 
sound and orthodox, and useful to members of the Church. 
Indeed, we fancy it would have somewhat startled the excel- 
lent founders ! 

The Sunday School Institute puts out good books for teachers 
to use, but what we have hitherto seen of its tales have been 
feeble and much too controversial. It would be giving a mere 
catalogue to attempt to mention the books we have found best 
adapted for village use ; besides, parishes vary much in taste 
and intelligence, so that what is popular in one may be use- 
less in another, and a judicious caterer will acquire a sort of 
second instinct as to what will be liked and be useful. This is 
the only way of doing the thing. To order down a Society’s 
collection and disperse them, is not likely to produce healthful 
assimilation, but people’s needs and likings must be known 
and cultivated, and in a varying manner, according to their 
understanding, eg. the young children, and any parish where 
the people are still very simple and little in the way of any- 
thing but what the clergyman gives them, need receive only 
what is fully accordant with his views, but the growing youth 
and men of towns will not be content with this, and he will do 
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them more good by showing them how to read a book with 
undesirable portions in it than by withholding it altogether. 

After all, some will say, what has all this trouble done? 
There is a long way between reading a book and acting on it. 
Sunday-School children flock for their books, tracts are ex- 
changed at every door by district visitors, but is the population 
better than when, one hundred years ago, Mrs. Trimmer, 
Hannah More, and Mr. Raikes began the work? The towns, 
taking them as a whole, are possibly in some respects worse. 
There has been the factory system, there were fifty years of 
torpidity of the Church, and besides the general tendency to 
corruption in masses, infidelity has come down to the populace. 

But, on the other hand, the Church organization has now 
so penetrated these regions, that no one who wishes for better 
things can fail to know where to look for them, and any 
upward aspiration is met and fostered. 

And in the country, though the machinery has often 
been sluggishly and insufficiently worked, and can only be 
so thoroughly where the clergyman and the squireare devoted, 
zealous, and united, yet the average standard has risen. The 
foul nests of shameless vice that used to be acquiesced in in a 
sort of hopeless way in the early years of the century are 
seldom to be found in villages now, and where they exist, the 
decent neighbours are not callous to the scandal. The standard 
of morality is not what it ought to be, but most of those, who 
can look back for a good many years on the same place, will 
allow that there zs shame now instead of absolute indifference, 
and that village public opinion once required far less respec- 
tability than at present. Drunkenness is the evil still most 
rampant and untouched by all our efforts, setting in as it does 
just when youths are most jealous of being held in check by 
the influences of their earlier age, and kept up by the many 
attractions of the public-house. But in speaking of the average 
cottager, it is to be remembered that he is generally the dull 
one, or the idle one, of the family. The superior lads and 
girls find promotion in other lines through the improve- 
ment of education and communication, and it is only the un- 
enterprising who remain at home as tillers of the soil; and of 
their children, the brighter ones go forth into the world, leaving 
the duller ones to swell the group of unruly lads and rude 
girls that most parishes can, alas, still produce. 

Yet, even thus, the entire class ignorance and indifference 
is gone. There is a tolerable comprehension of the language 
used in Church, and with the destruction of galleries and high 
pews, and the silencing of parish clerks, much of that com- 
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fortable abstraction of the elders, and sportiveness of the 
juniors, has been done away with. Most can and do use 
prayer-books, and, in truth, one of the popular delusions is 
that people ‘go to Church to read their book,’ but this granted, 
the book does a good deal for them. They most of them 
know the theory of their duty pretty well, and there is not an 
utter blank when trouble or danger brings them in contact with 
their pastor. No one will attempt to say that the mass of 
them are all that they might or ought to be, but what we are 
contending for is, that they have, in general, made a great 
advance, not only in material comfort, but in their notions of 
decency and respectability ; and that, wherever there is a 
stirring of real and active réligion, it finds food and support, 
and is not left to struggle in the dark, or seek supplies of light 
from the self-kindled sparks of Dissent. 

And in every parish there are sure to be thoughtful, con- 
scientious men and women who have never let drop the training 
of their childhood, imperfect as it may have been; there are 
those who have turned aside for a time, but are ready to come 
back again ; and there is much of bright and ready intelligence 
and promise in the young. 

In all endeavours to do good to the multitude, what is to 
be expected is, that only a very few will derive to the full the 
benefits offered to them, and that there will be a large propor- 
tion scarcely, if at all, the better for them, while the greater 
number will, to a certain degree, accept and be ameliorated 
more or less by that acceptance, although to a much less 
degree than they might and ought to be. 

And in writing of this last half-century’s movement towards 
the religious cultivation of the poor, we have spoken more of 
this unsatisfactory mass than of those who have profited to 
the utmost, as there is no doubt that many have everywhere 
done. We fail sometimes to recognize them, because they are 
no longer the poor. The best of the poor we have to deal 
with are either the homely and unsuccessful, or those who are 
returning to better courses in old age. Those of the elder 
generation who really made use of their education are every- 
where in superior situations of trust, and their children in the 
way of rising higher. 

We do not know that to elevate a peasant into one of the 
lower middle class is a great achievement, though it may of 
course lead to further elevation in another generation : but it is 
the most frequent outcome of the best education a village can 
give, and we mention it as being exactly what the promoters 
of secular education held out as an object. The deeper unseen 
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work cannot be gauged, but that one test which is now usually 
applied as to the spiritual progress of a population does not 
fail. What was the number of communicants in almost any 
place compared with what it is now? Does not the recollec- 
tion of our elder readers go back to the scanty three times, or 
at most four, at which the clergyman’s and squire’s families, 
and the very aged poor, with one or two good women, were 
the only attendants, and when the general notion of church- 
going is that described in Sz/as Mariner? Allowing for much 
that is disheartening, and which has ever been the same, we 
are quite sure that the efforts made in National Schools and 
village libraries have had a great effect for good even on the 
generality, and that they will tell more and more as the chil- 
dren are more prepared to receive cultivation, provided only 
that the same endeavours are successful in keeping Divine 
Wisdom the ruler of the studies of our children, and secular 
instruction only her handmaid. And the persons on whom 
this chiefly depends are the clergymen and ladies in every 
parish, and its greatest foes are—not the School Boards, nor 
the six standards, but those breakfast hours which, coinciding 
exactly with the time allotted for religious instruction in 
schools, prevent any external help from being given, and 
throw the teaching of several classes on pupil-teachers or on 
mere children, who ought to be learning themselves. 
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1. The Athanasian Creed in connexion with the Utrecht 
Psalter, being a Report to the Right Honourable Lord 
Romilly, Master of the Rolls, on a Manuscript in the 
University of Utrecht, by Sir THOMAS DuUFFUS Harpy, 
D.C.L., Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records. 

2. The Utrecht Psalter. Reports addressed to the Trustees 
of the British Museum on the Age of the Manuscript. By 
E. A. Bonp, E. M. THompson, Rev. H. O. COXE, 
Rev. S. S. Lewis, Sir M. DicBy WYATT, Professor 
WESTWOOD, F. H. DICKINSON, and Professor SWAINSON. 
With a Preface by A. PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean 
of Westminster. With three facsimiles. (Williams and 
Norgate : London and Edinburgh, 1874.) 

3. Further Report on the Utrecht Psalter, in answer to the 
Eight Reports made to the Trustees of the British 
Museum, and edited by the Dean of Westminster. By 
Sir THoMAS DuFFus Harpy, D.C.L., Deputy-Keeper 
of the Records. 

4. The Photogram of the Utrecht Psalter. 


NONE of our readers will have forgotten the signal defeat 
of the attack on the Athanasian Creed in 1873. It seems 
hardly too much to say that the question of displacing or 
mutilating that Creed has probably been settled once for all 
by the decisive action then taken by Churchmen. 

Those who so pertinaciously urged on the attack little 
knew what would be the remote consequences of their act, and 
when the battle began, even the most strenuous defenders of 
the Creed had formed no conception of the strength of their 
side. In 1872, when the matter was discussed at meetings 
of Churchmen, there seemed to be so much ignorance of the 
subject, and so much misconception, that the greatest anxiety 
prevailed lest Convocation should be induced for the sake of 
peace to concede something. The attitude of the Upper House 
was most alarming, and the Lower House seemed inclined 
to take very different ground from what, after mature de- 
liberation, they thought fit to occupy. The altered tone of 
the debates, after the matter had been thoroughly discussed 
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at meetings of clergy and laity, and in leading articles and 
letters in the public prints, is one of the most remarkable 
events in the history of the English Church during these last 
few years ; and hereafter the result will seem wonderful to 
those who shall not have time to read the account of 
all that passed between the first mooting of the question 
and its final settlement. The subject, indeed, came to have 
quite a literature of its own, and exhibited an immense 
amount of learning amongst the English clergy, who came 
forward to write on one side or the other. It is probable, 
indeed, that the proposal to dislodge the Creed from the 
place which it occupied in the English Prayer-Book pro- 
duced a great deal of the learning that was displayed on 
the occasion, and that many of the writers were instructing 
themselves in truths, of which they had but a faint appre- 
ciation before, at the very time when they were teaching 
others the veriest elements of theology. 

The gist of the attack of course rested on the so-called 
damnatory clauses—and it formed a very plausible argument, 
especially when coming from the mouth of an Archbishop, 
that no one could be imagined to sign or subscribe these 
clauses in their literal sense. And when one of the Arch- 
bishop’s suffragans endorsed the sentiment, giving that as 
his reason for objecting to the recitation of the Creed in 
the service—no other Bishop being found bold enough to 
contradict the premiss, however averse some may have been 
to the intended conclusion—it was evident that if the Creed 
was to be saved at all, it must be by the exertions of mem- 
bers of the Lower House, whilst the expressions of opinion 
amongst many of the members even of that House were 
extremely unsatisfactory. There can be no doubt that the 
Creed was practically saved by the meetings which were held 
all over the country, and by the knowledge diffused at those 
meetings by the few who were competent to speak upon the 
subject, and to instruct others. And the coup-de-grdce to the 
attempt to dislodge the Creed was given by the overflowing 
meeting at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on the night of 
January 19, 1873. Those who were present at that meet- 
ing will never forget the enthusiasm displayed, or the unity 
of sentiment that prevailed, amongst delegates sent from 
every corner of the country to represent the feeling of 
Churchmen. 

The attack upon the Creed has recoiled upon its origi- 
nators with tremendous force—and it was currently reported 
at the time that one of the chief members of the latitu- 
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dinarian party expressed his opinion that their cause had 
been retarded for twenty years. For ourselves, we are 
inclined to think that is a modest estimate. Now that 
the danger is past, one can safely contemplate the crisis, 
and estimate the fears of those who knew full well that if 
any alteration in the status of the Creed had been carried, 
the next step would have been an attempt to get rid of 
the Nicene Creed, and that afterwards people would have 
proceeded to take to pieces the Apostles’ Creed, beginning 
with the article on the descent into hell, and ending, perhaps, 
in the proposal to do away with creeds altogether, and 
establish the principle of ultra-Protestantism pur et simple, 
viz. the adoption of the text of Scripture as the test of Church 
membership. 

We need not dwell on circumstances, which might have 
happened, especially as there is no probability of their 
happening now. But now that the battle has been fought 
and won we may sit down and calmly reflect upon its results. 
And amongst these results we may place first and foremost 
the increased appreciation amongst the clergy and the 
educated laity of the meaning of creeds, and their relation 
to Holy Scripture. We do not, of course, mean by this 
that any new view on this subject was developed by the 
controversy, but only that truths of the most evident 
character, which, unfortunately, have been overlaid amongst 
us by the Protestant principle of proving everything by private 
interpretation of Scripture, have again reasserted themselves, 
and have been recognized amongst a much wider circle of 
laymen, and, we may add, of clergy too, than had been ac- 
customed to such views before. The discussions as to the 
antiquity of the Creed brought prominently before people’s 
minds the fact that the Faith and the Creed is itself older than 
Scripture, and that the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, and 
the Athanasian Creed really rest upon surer grounds than 
those asserted in the Eighth Article, viz. that they could in 
the judgment of those who drew up that article be proved by 
most certain warrants of Holy Scripture. And in this rela- 
tion even the paradoxical statement of the late Bishop of St. 
David’s has done good service. When Bishop Thirlwall 
astonished the Upper House of Convocation by his assertion 
that transubstantiation might also be proved by most certain 
warrants of Holy Scripture, not only his hearers, but the 
English people who read the report of his speech in the 
next morning’s paper, must have asked themselves the ques- 
tion—What is meant by most certain warrants of Scripture? 
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and many would have gone further into the question as to 
the sufficiency of Holy Scripture as stated in the Sixth 
Article. And here is only one of the many interesting 
questions suggested by this debate, which we can only just 
allude to in passing, for even the most cursory view of it 
might well occupy a whole article. We do not here care 
to express any opinion on the subject. All we wish 
to draw attention to now is the number of questions 
which have been brought out and presented to many 
minds, for the first time, by the interesting crisis through 
which the English Church has just passed. It is a subject 
which will, no doubt, in some form or other, come before 
readers of this Review before very long—and we shall only 
say now that a commentary on the Sixth and Eighth 
Articles, explaining not so much the view, whatever that 
was, of those who drew them up, but giving a reasonable 
account of the Church’s reference to Scripture in defining 
dogma, is a desideratum in the literature of the Church of 
England. 

But though this is a subject we cannot enter upon here, 
we may say a few words as to the meaning and value of 
Creeds, and certain expressions in those Creeds, which, 
though they will not commend themselves to readers of 
this Review on the score of their novelty, yet will represent 
that clear insight into truth which, perhaps, for the first time 
dawned on the minds of younger students as they read the 
debates in the two Houses of Convocation, and the able 
letters with which the Guardian newspaper was flooded at 
the time. 

For instance, we are persuaded that many had never 
considered, at any rate with much attention, the different 
grounds on which these three Creeds make their appeal to 
be received by the Church at large. Many, we are sure, 
were quite startled, when the question came up as regards 
the acceptance of the Creed of S. Athanasius in the Eastern 
Church, to be told that the Greek Church does not use 
the Apostles’ Creed in her public offices at all. Many, who 
had thought that the Apostles’ Creed was nothing else but a 
convenient summary of Scripture doctrine, would, neverthe- 
less, have been glad to fall back upon some (Ecumenical 
Council that had established it, when they were finding fault 
with the Athanasian Creed, because it wanted this sanction— 
and they learned something from their own inability to reply 
to the allegation that in this respect the Apostles’ and the 
Athanasian Creeds stood on exactly the same ground. 
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Again, how many students in theology were there 
who, wishing to be orthodox, were, nevertheless, sorely 
puzzled to defend either the truth or, if not the truth, at 
least the expediency of the assertion of the so-called dam- 
natory clauses. But it will not be possible in time to come 
for a Bishop or an Archbishop to assert that he does not 
take these words in their natural sense, nor again to broach 
the startling objection to these clauses being inserted in 
the Creed, inasmuch as nobody believed them. We shall 
in our day hear no more of banishing the Creed into the 
position of the Articles, which are, as it were, bound up 
with the Prayer-Book on sufferance, though forming no 
integral part of that Prayer-Book. And if we shall still hear 
the murmurs of those who object to dogmatic teaching in 
general, expressing their dissatisfaction with these clauses, 
and venturing to designate them uncharitable, the proper 
answer will now come to the lips of its defenders more easily 
than before. And one part of that answer, we venture to 
think, has been drawn out in bold relief, in consequence 
of the misconceptions about it that prevailed in’ the 
Upper House of Convocation. The defenders of the 
Creed were driven, in the first place, to the argument 
from the analogy of Scripture, viz. to the passage where our 
biessed Lord (as recorded in the received text of S. Mark) 
commissions his Apostles in the words—‘ He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved: he that believeth not shall 
be condemned. And from this it was easy to parallel the 
expression of the Athanasian Creed, and argue—to the 
satisfaction of all such as really believe that salvation 
depends in any degree upon faith as well as works—that 
the clauses in the Creed were warning, minatory, or dam- 
natory, exactly in the same degree as the words of our Lord. 
But neither was this all. The various suggestions made 
with regard to the Creed showed what crude notions had 
been formed as to the power of a National Church to deal 
with a creed of the Universal Church in the way of mutila- 
tion or excision. Admitting the fact that a National Church 
could alter the mode and the frequency of use in her offices, 
admitting that she could discard it altogether from public 
recitation, it was a more serious question whether such a 
body was competent to alter certain passages in it. But 
the proposal to omit the warning clauses, as forming no 
part of the Creed itself, showed both an utter misconception 
of the powers of the Church of England, and also an 
ignorance as to the nature of a Creed, which we trust we 
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shall never see in such high quarters again. And many 
will have learned from the mistakes made by those who, 
one would have thought, might have known better, that it 
is, so to say, an accident whether a Creed contains, or does 
not contain, such warning clauses as are found in the 
Athanasian Creed, or such an anathema as that appended 
by the Council of Nicza to the Creed there drawn up. 
There are many, to whom a few years ago such thoughts 
were new, who have come to recognize that the convert in 
the early Church, in accepting the Creed imposed upon him, 
in whatever words it was recited, accepted also its anathema 
in case he should ever fall away from his professions and 
become an apostate. Many again have, perhaps, realized, 
what they had scarcely understood before,—that in submitting 
their reason to the faith they not only adopted the words 
put into their mouth and interpreted, as best they might be, 
by their own judgment, but accepted also all else that 
the Catholic Church believes and teaches as implied in, 
or developed from, these words. Another very important 
point was gained from the debate in which so many 
foolish things were said, as regards the dropping of the 
anathema used at the Nicene Council, by the Fathers as- 
sembled at Constantinople. We do not suppose that there 
were many Churchmen who would have taken up the Pro- 
testant argument of the opposition between the decrees of 
one Council and another, especially as regards the first two 
Councils, which all admit to be cecumenical. But the very 
suggestion that the anathema was designedly omitted from 
the end of the Nicene Creed only served to draw out more 
plainly the harmony of the two Councils, and to illustrate 
the idea of the infallibility of the Church when truly repre- 
sented in an GEcumenical Council. 

Churchmen may be disposed to smile at our representa- 
tion of all these things as being so much gain, but they 
must remember how much the people of this country have 
had to unlearn as regards religious matters in the last 
forty years, since the appearance of the first Tract for the 
Times, and how, what appear to them the veriest truisms, 
have a very different aspect in the eyes of those who have 
not had the same opportunity of learning that they have had. 
But we can scarcely be wrong in estimating the spread of 
the knowledge of these truths (truistic as they may seem), 
if only it be remembered what mistakes were made in 
certain quarters with regard to them. Probably in the next 
generation it will be wondered at that persons high in authority 
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should have made such mistakes. There will then, perhaps, 
not only be a few greater theologians amongst our clergy 
than any we can count at the present day, but it is almost 
certain that the mass of clergy will be far better acquainted 
with the elements of the faith than we are warranted in sup- 
posing them to be now. At the commencement of this 
century an Archbishop, and he, perhaps, the most learned 
ecclesiastic of his day, belonging to the Communion of 
the Church of this country, committed himself by the serious 
mistake of speaking of the Church of England as founded 
by Cranmer. And yet Archbishop Laurence’s Bampton 
Lectures of 1805 have exerted a most material influence 
in forming the minds of this generation. No set of Bampton 
Lectures has had a larger sale, or has had greater influence 
in counteracting the Calvinistic tendencies that were being 
revived by the Clapham sect. And yet so inveterate were 
the prejudices that had clung round the union of Church 
and State, that twice in that volume is the same expression 
repeated. It was not that the author seriously thought a 
new Church had suddenly sprung into existence in the reign 
of Henry VIII, which reached its final development under 
Edward VI., but that he had not distinctly before his mind’s 
eye the continuity of existence of the Church in this country. 
That was a truth reserved for the next generation to draw out; 
and perhaps the late respected Dean of Chichester (clarum et 
venerabile nomen) did more to popularize and diffuse this 
doctrine than any other of his contemporaries. Still, if 
Archbishop Laurence could in 1805 fall into such a blunder 
of expression, we need not wonder at any mistakes of a 
less serious kind, such as were made during the discussion 
of the case of the Athanasian Creed in 1872. And surely 
we have everything to hope for from the present state of 
things when learning and piety are so remarkably combined 
amongst our clergy, as contrasted with the earlier days of this 
century, when, unfortunately, there was almost a_ total 
severance of the two, when orthodoxy was usually associated 
with coldness or lukewarmness, and piety seemed to dwell 
in a region utterly removed from the paths of theology. 

But we must return from our digression. We have yet 
more to say as to the advantages that have accrued to us from 
the late controversy. And the next point we shall mention 
follows very directly upon the last. We have been warned—and 
we in this country and in this part of the Church especially 
needed the warning—that isolated sentences are not to be 
taken and pressed in their exact letter to mean all that the 
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words in logic can be forced to apply to. The whole argu- 
ment against the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian 
Creed turned upon this fallacy—and the latitudinarian party 
turned it to account, and made capital out of the allegation 
that we had no right to condemn others for differing in 
opinion from ourselves. And very many who did not at all 
agree with them in their objections to dogmatism, were 
led away by this specious plea, and though fully believing 
in the absolute necessity of preserving the Creed in the 
same use in which it has been employed since the year 
1558, were willing to sacrifice expressions which seemed 
uncharitable if only they could preserve the faith itself 
intact. Many years have elapsed since the Dean of 
Chichester, at that time Vicar of Leeds, published his full 
explanation of this Creed—and great service was done by 
him not only as regards these clauses, but also by the 
brief account he gave of the meaning of other parts of it. 
Yet objections take new forms, and require a new answer 
adapted to the form which they take; and the reference 
to the similar modes of expression in Holy Scripture where 
general truths are asserted, without implying that there 
can be no conceivable exception to their application, gave 
to many, we have no doubt, a view of these clauses which, 
if not altogether new, was at least a great help to their 
apprehension of their meaning, and still more to their power 
of replying to objections brought against the Creed. And 
thus it has come to be understood, that the language of the 
Church in laying down what is necessary for everlasting 
salvation is subject to exactly the same kind of limitation 
as that of her Divine Founder ; and that as individual cases 
of invincible ignorance are reserved for His merciful judg- 
ment when He expresses the truth in language which seems 
to admit no exception, so it is no real objection to the 
Church’s mode of expression that her definitions, from their 
very conciseness, seem to imply more than can really be 
gathered from the words themselves, or than was ever 
intended by those who drew them up. And the charit- 
able construction which Dr. Newman claims for recent Papal 
utterances, viz. that they shall be interpreted by their real 
meaning—which meaning has to be ascertained from the 
character of the statements which they condemn—holds with 
at least equal force in regard to the ancient definitions of 
the faith, which have been received throughout the Church. 

There is no instance in the history of the Church where 
the existence of heresy or objections to her teaching, or 
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misunderstandings of her meaning, have not been of 
manifold use both in clearing and developing her dogmatic 
teaching. Unless this were so, theology, the queen of sciences, 
would stand quite alone and apart from all other sciences. In 
theology, as in all other sciences, a false principle once admitted 
will show itself again and again, and produce vitiated results 
till it has been expelled. Now, though we are far from wish- 
ing to class amongst heretics many who, in the profoundest 
ignorance of what they were about, took exception to the 
Athanasian Creed, or to certain portions of it, or to the de- 
sirableness of its being recited in the public service of the 
Church, yet the recent course of events has served to illustrate 
the fact that truth establishes itself the more firmly by virtue of 
the attacks that are made upon it. And in the present in- 
stance, not only have we to chronicle the gain that has accrued 
to the Church in this country by virtue of her members having 
come to understand the theological aspect of the matter, but 
there has also been a clear gain as regards the historical view, 
as distinct from the theological. 

Few people, probably, had noticed the apparently unimpor- 
tant change in the rubric prefixed to this Creed in the Prayer- 
Book of 1552, which has been kept in our present Book of 
Common Prayer, and which differs from that which appears in 
the first Prayer-Book of the reign of Edward VI. It was of 
course natural, that when the Creed came to be discussed, 
reference should be made not only to the history and period 
of its composition, but also to the position assigned to it by 
the Reformers, when they altered the ancient offices of the 
Church. And the fact that it was recited in the office of Prime 
on Sundays in the Western Church was frequently alluded 
to, as was the limiting of its use to the six great festivals— 
Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, and 
Trinity. Neither was it forgotten that the number of days on 
which it was to be recited was enlarged in the second Prayer- 
Book of 1552, from six to thirteen. But, as far as we remem- 
ber, no one noticed the fact that in the Salisbury Breviary 
the Creed had been ordered to be recited at Prime, not on 
every Sunday only, but on every day of the year. Now the 
mere knowledge of this simple fact it was quite worth while 
to have drawn out, as it has since been done, and that 
especially if it leads inquirers to study further the connection 
of our present services with the ancient offices of the Sarum 
Breviary and Missal, in relation to those which appear in other 
office books of the Western Church. But beyond this, which 
may perhaps be looked upon as a mere single item of know- 
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ledge gained by the present generation in the course of the 
debate, there is another curious piece of knowledge, which 
has been brought to light. Though the change in the 
number of times in which the Creed was used was so often 
insisted upon as a fact, no one seems to have asked him- 
self the question whether any account could be given of 
so remarkable a change in the opposite direction to that 
in which religious belief and practice had in general been 
moving during the six years of Edward the Sixth’s reign. 
The cause of the change was mentioned for the first time in one 
of the provincial meetings, and was brought up again by the 
same speaker at one of the London meetings. And we have 
no doubt that it was then correctly stated that the increase of 
the Anabaptists, and the development of the Arian and kin- 
dred heresies, which is a marked feature in the history of the 
period, induced the Reformers in this single instance to retrace 
the steps they had taken, and to recur to a more frequent re- 
petition of the Creed as a safeguard against heresy, and as a 
means of instructing the people in the true faith. And as the 
second Prayer-Book was taken in preference to the first as the 
basis of operations when a further return was made to more 
Catholic practice in some few other points, the same order for 
the recitation of the Creed on the thirteen festivals has re- 
mained to the present day. If this allegation is true, as we 
have not the least doubt it is, it formed, of course, a most im- 
portant element for consideration, when attempts were made to 
dislodge this Creed from its place in the Prayer-Book, or to 
sanction the allowance of its use as optional. Happily those 
attempts have failed, and there is no occasion here to insist 
upon the folly of an optional use on the part of the clergy- 
man as a means of pacifying an ignorant congregation, who 
object to the Creed, or again upon the necessity of its reten- 
tion, if we are to preserve in-the minds of the laity a right 
belief as to the mystery of the Holy Trinity. Whilst we are 
still upon the ground of history, we may draw attention to a 
very remarkable publication of the reign of Edward VI, 
which probably is unknown to all our readers. It was issued 
some time after the publication of the Prayer-Book of 1549, 
in the same year, and is entitled Zhe Fal of the Late Arrian. 
The author seems to have been a man who was disposed to 
go with the times, and (what is very curious) dedicates his 
work, which is written against an Arian of the day, and ex- 
hibits Protestant rather than Catholic principles, to the 
Princess Mary. He is probably the same person who after- 
wards published a work much better known to historians, viz. 
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The History of Wyat’s Rebellion, 1555. There is nothing at 
all remarkable in his way of treating the subject beyond the 
one point for which we have mentioned it, viz. that the author’s 
treatise winds up with a reprint of the Athanasian Creed zn 
extenso, and this appears to us to confirm the view which we 
have been taking of the order enforced by the new rubric as to 
the recitation of the Creed in the public service of the Church 
having been suggested to those who drew it up by the spread 
of the Anabaptists and of the Arian heresy, which followed so 
close upon their heels. 

Whilst we are still upon the ground of history, we wish to 
point out a very large and important field, which this last con- 
sideration opens to our view. We can scarcely say that the 
first suggestion came from the disputes about the Creed ; but 
at any rate those disputes have brought the matter out into 
greater prominence. The point is this—that the existence of 
the Anabaptists and the spread of their heresy exercised a 
most salutary influence, especially in this country, in stopping 
the onward course of the Reformation. There is, we believe, no 
point in the history of the Reformation that has been so much 
overlooked as this. There is no occasion for us to do more 
than just allude to it. In some future article we may perhaps 
go more fully into the subject. We must be content here to 
state our firm belief that the existence of a sect, which pushed 
the principles of Protestantism further than either Luther or 
Calvin or the English Reformers liked, together with the ap- 
parently accidental connection of this sect, or of certain 
members of it, with such great political extravagancies, saved 
both the doctrine and the practice of infant baptism from 
falling into abeyance. If the Lutheran way of teaching justifi- 
cation by faith alone were true, then there was no harder ques- 
tion for the Reformers to answer than that of the baptism of 
infants. If Scripture, as interpreted by everybody for him- 
self, was the sole appeal, how was this practice to be defended 
on any other ground than by degrading the Christian sacra- 
ment of Baptism to the level of the Jewish rite of circum- 
cision ? But the fear of the Anabaptist sect as a political body 
compelled the Reformers to hold together against them in 
spite of their own principles, and unquestionably saved the 
baptismal service of the Church of England, which had been 
mainly adopted from Archbishop Herman’s Consultatio, from 
being altered to correspond more nearly to the forms of the 
French and Swiss Reformation. 

But of all the questions that arose out of this attempt to 
get rid of the Athanasian Creed, none perhaps exceeded in 
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interest the question of determining its date and its author- 
ship. The well-known work of Waterland had almost ex- 
hausted the subject, but most people, after reading this 
valuable treatise, must have felt a little disappointed that 
its author should have volunteered a conjecture for which 
scarcely a particle of evidence could be produced, that it was 
compiled by S. Hilary, bishop of Arles. As regards its date, 
we think the proof that it existed before the Council of 
Chalcedon is conclusive, and the researches of modern divines 
seem to us to throw it back with some probability to even an 
earlier period, though a later origin of the eighth or ninth 
century had been hotly, not to say rashly, asserted by more 
than one writer who had recently given his attention to the 
point. 

In the midst of all the disputes, which lasted for so many 
months, and, indeed, long after the question was practi- 
cally settled, this subject of the date and authorship of the 
Creed continued to occupy the attention of many. There 
were some who remembered the account given by Waterland 
of the earliest known manuscript of the Creed and _ its 
disappearance from its place in the Cotton Library, where a 
century before Archbishop Ussher had seen it; but few prob- 
ably expected to hear of its re-discovery in the library at 
Utrecht, or to see it represented in a photogram. The hopes 
of Churchmen were naturally excited, and, whatever may be 
the issue of the new controversy to which the publication of 
the Photogram of the Utrecht Psalter has given rise, we 
must be allowed to class the appearance of this sumptuous 
volume as one of the many fortunate results of the discussions 
on the Athanasian Creed. 

For the sake of some of our readers who may perhaps not 
be familiar with Waterland’s treatise, it may be as well here 
to say that, at the time when Waterland wrote his elaborate 
work in 1724, the manuscript which Archbishop Ussher had seen 
in 1646 in Sir Robert Cotton’s library had entirely disappeared. 
Whether it had been stolen, or had been lent to some one who 
had forgotten to return it to its proper place, or whether it had, 
after being returned, been one of the losses which that famous 
library experienced in the fire of 1731, was mere subject 
for conjecture. All that was known of it was, that it 
had disappeared, and that two or three different causes of its 
disappearance might reasonably be given. When the volume 
turned up, it appeared with the press mark Claudius C. VIL., 
and with a manuscript note on the fly-leaf stating that it had 
been presented to the University Library at Utrecht, in 1718, 
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by Monsieur D. de Ridder. Upon turning to the Catalogue 
of the Cottonian Library, published in folio (London, 1802), it 
will be seen that the volume, which ought to have occupied 
the place designated Claudius C. VII., is marked as a desidera- 
tum. We should only be wasting our readers’ time by 
attempting to prove that the Utrecht Psalter is the same 
manuscript, which Archbishop Ussher saw, and spoke of as 
being as ancient as the days of Gregory the Great, ze. not 
later than the end of the sixth century. We do not wish to 
insist upon the value of Ussher’s judgment in a case of 
paleography, which we suppose could hardly be brought into 
competition with that of competent judges of the present day. 
Nor need we allude to the mistake made by Montfaucon 
as to what Ussher had said as regards this and another manu- 
script which he compared with it. All this may be seen in 
Waterland’s treatise, and as the Deputy-Keeper of the Records 
observes, ‘The discovery at Utrecht of the missing manu- 
script annihilates all the theories and suppositions of Mont- 
faucon and others, and verifies the conjectures of Waterland,’ 
It only remains for us to express our regret, that we have only 
the well-executed Photogram to refer to instead of the splendid 
original, which is now lost for ever to this country. And we 
cannot even solace ourselves with the contemplation that its 
having been missing from the Cottonian Collection at the time 
of the great fire has perhaps been the cause of its preserva- 
ticn, for we observe that it does not appear, if the volumes of 
that library were arranged in their proper places, to have been 
likely to suffer from fire, none of the adjoining volumes having 
been destroyed or injured in this way. We fear we must fall 
back upon the supposition that its disappearance is connected 
with some very great carelessness at least, if not of fraud, on 
the part of those into whose keeping it fell. At any rate, we 
cannot be too thankful that the interest in the subject has 
been so great as to lead to the multiplication of copies of the 
Psalter by the process of photography, and that all persons, 
whether skilled or not in palaography, have now the opportu- 
nity of judging for themselves, or at least of appreciating the 
arguments of others, with regard to the text and the drawings 
of this beautiful book. 

For some months the general public, with the exception of 
those who could go to London for the express purpose of 
seeing the original, which had been, by the courtesy of the 
Utrecht authorities, transmitted to England for a time, were 
obliged to content themselves with the two pages which were 
photographed under the direction of the Master of the Rolls 
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and appended to the First Report made by the Deputy-Keeper 
to him. Soon after, there appeared, under the auspices of the 
Dean of Westminster, three more pages, executed in the same 
style, together with the opinions of several persons whose 
opinion as to the antiquity of the document differed from 
that of Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy. It would be useless and 
absurd to attempt to conceal the fact that people’s prejudices 
here, as in all other cases, somewhat influenced their judgments. 
Churchmen not unnaturally wished that the Psalter might 
prove to be as old as Waterland and Ussher had represented 
it to be, and those who wanted to get rid of the Creed of 
course found it for their interest to represent it, if possible, to 
be of a later date, thereby damaging its authority in the eyes 
of English Churchmen, who are fond of appealing to antiquity 
against modern innovations in the Church. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that the Dean of Westminster, who had 
been foremost in the Lower House of Convocation in op- 
posing the retention of the Creed in its present position and 
use in the services of the Church, should appear as the patron 
of the palzographers who assigned the latest possible date to 
its execution. We do not know whether he pretends to know- 
ledge of paleography. He has not discussed the writings or 
the drawings critically, and, indeed, all he has contributed to 
the discussion of the subject is a few blunders in the descrip- 
tion of the drawings and the Psalms which they are supposed 
to represent. 

Before we go on to notice the publication which came out 
under his auspices, we must say a few words as to the Deputy- 
Keeper's Report, which was prior to it in point of time of 
publication, to which, indeed, it may be said to be a reply. 
Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy at least was not one of those whose 
theological prejudices inclined him to overrate either the 
antiquity or the importance of the Creed. Whether rightly 
or wrongly, he decided on pure grounds of palazography that 
the document in question belongs to the sixth century, chiefly 
founding his argument on the character of the handwriting, 
though of course it must be remembered that the Deputy- 
Keeper, at the time of writing his First Report, had not seen the 
original and was obliged therefore to form his opinion from anex- 
amination of the very accurate photographic copy of the leaves 
which contain the Creeds of S. Athanasius and the Apostles, 
the Canticum Simeonis and the Gloria in E-xcelsis, and of the 
facsimiles of the first and the last Psalm, and of the copies of the 
drawings which exist in the British Museum. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that the Deputy-Keeper has since seen 
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the original, and adheres to the opinion which he expressed at 
first, as will appear from the account which we shall presently 
give of his Further Report on the U¢recht Psalter. 

The manuscript, though not known to be identical with that 
which had once been in the Cottonian Collection, had been seen 
at Utrecht by Gustavus Haenel, who describes it, though appa- 
rently after a hasty examination, as being of the sixth century. 
This opinion was published at Leipzig in 1830. Three years 
later, Baron van Westreenen van Tiellandt gave his opinion 
that it was ofthe sixth or seventh century. This opinion has 
also been adopted by Professor N. J. Royaards, and was at 
first also the opinion of Professor Westwood, though he sub- 
sequently, on the strength of the drawings appearing to have 
been executed later, and partly also judging from the initial 
letter B of the first Psalm, which he considers to be of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, assigns the manuscript to as late a date as the 
eighth or even the ninth century, and the drawings probably 
even to as late a date as the tenth century. We shall see pre- 
sently that the opinion, which represents the drawings as alto- 
gether later than the text, cannot hold. An attentive examina- 
tion will convince the most incredulous person that they were 
going on simultaneously, the scribe and the artist being 
occasionally each in advance of the other. 

A similar opinion as to the later date of the manuscript has. 
been givenby Dr. J. P.Vermuelen, the librarian under whose care 
it at present exists ; and is printed at the end of the Deputy- 
Keeper’s First Report. We must here remind our readers 
that the question of the date of the Utrecht Psalter is simply 
a question of palzography—that whatever date may be 
assigned to it would not in the slightest degree affect the 
evidence for the antiquity of the Creed. No one would 
think of arguing that the New Testament was written in 
the fourth or fifth century because no copy of it now exists 
of a date earlier than that period ; and it would be no dis- 
paragement to the antiquity of the Athanasian Creed if it 
could be proved ever so conclusively, that this or any other 
manuscript copy of it was of the ninth or tenth century. 
Neither, on the other hand, would it make any difference in the 
certainty of the estimate formed by theologians of its composi- 
tion in the fifth century, or even earlier, if it should appear cer- 
tain that the Utrecht Psalter was written in the sixth century 
or at the commencement of the seventh. There would 
only be this advantage—that an argument would be 
producible for the antiquity of the Creed which would be not 


only complete, but also intelligible to the vulgar, and to 
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those, who might not understand the theological grounds on 
which Waterland assigned it to a date prior to the Council 
of Ephesus, or those on which some have thought it to be 
of an earlier period still. 

The Deputy-Keeper has not only given us his opinion, but 
he has taken the trouble in his First Report to answer all the 
objections, which had at that time been produced against his 
opinion. Some of these objections appear at first sight to be 
serious, and others of some importance have since been 
raised ; but as far as the First Report and the objections there 
answered are concerned, the Deputy-Keeper appears to have 
made out a very good case for a sixth-century origin of the 
whole document. And both in the statement of his opinions 
and in the answering of objections, the reader is introduced to 
a great deal of interesting matter. And first as to the Latin 
version of the Psalms adopted. It is the Gallican, of which 
we shall quote the following account, from p. 12 of the Re- 


port :— 


‘The Gallican Psalter is S. Jerome’s more exact Latin translation, 
made from Origen’s Hexapla, or rather, perhaps, from the Greek 
Septuagint, corrected from the Hebrew where the Greek was sup- 
posed to be faulty. This work was executed by S. Jerome in the 
year 389. Proof exists of its use in Gaul or France during the 
sixth century. Hence it is called the “ Gad/ican Psalter.” From 
Gaul it passed over into England before the year 597, for we find 
Augustine specially alluding to it in his letter to Pope Gregory. It 
is not a little curious that, although the Gad/ican Psalter and ritual 
prevailed in England before Augustine’s mission, yet it made but little 
way in the Church of Canterbury. The Popes of Rome, though 
they themselves used the Roman Psalter, yet connived at the 
use of the Gallican version. (The Athanasian Creed is found in 
the earliest Gal/ican Psalters’)—p. 12. 


In a note he adds that this use prevailed— 
‘down to the year 678, when Pope Agatho sent John the Arch- 
chantor of St. Peter’s into Britain to teach the Roman mode of 
singing and reading; from which time the Roman ritual began to 
supersede the Gallican; and here I may be permitted to remark 
that this Utrecht or Gallican Psalter must have found its way into 
Britain before the year 678 ’—Jbid. 


Sir Thomas Hardy refers the manuscript without any hesi- 
tation to the sixth century, comparing it with the Prudentius 
numbered 8084, in the Imperial Library at Paris, which has 
been attributed to an earlier age, but which is beyond all 
controversy as early as the sixth century; but we confess it 
seems ta us rather a hazardous assertion to speak of them as 
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being so like in the formation of the character ‘that both 
might readily be supposed to be the writing of the same 
scribe. The scarcity of manuscripts of the sixth and seventh 
centuries of course causes considerable difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the exact or even approximate date of a document such 
as this, which it is not denied is written in a character which 
prevailed up to that time, and which was afterwards disused, 
except for headings and colophons, or at least only used under 
exceptional circumstances. Sir Thomas Hardy states that, 
with the exception of the Vesfasian Psalter (MS. Cotton. 
Vesp. A. I.), the British Museum contains no manuscript of the 
sixth and not more than four of the seventh century ; and he 
seems to argue as if no such document as this could have 
been produced in the ninth or tenth century except for the 
purpose of forgery, eg. palming off the Athanasian Creed, then 
first written, as if it had existed at an earlier date than that of 
its real composition. On this point, nothing more need be said, 
as this is not the contention of those who assign the later date 
to the manuscript, their view being that the style of writing in 
Roman rustic capitals was continued even down to the ninth 
century, and that there are internal evidences in the kind of 
contractions used that this document is of that age, the writer 
having copied from some previous document in a style which 
was not quite natural to his hand, and this for the purpose of 
producing a volume de /uaz, there being no idea of deceiving 
either readers of that day or of any subsequent generation. 
Any one who is interested in the subject, and does not know 
the distinction between rusticated Roman capitals and 
uncials as distinguished from cursive characters, such as 
became common afterwards, may see specimens in Astley’s 
work ; or if he wishes to see an exact resemblance to the hand- 
writing of the U*trecht Psalter, he will find it in the foreign 
edition, or in the English reprint of Cardinal Mai’s Fragments 
of Cicero. The first plate the Cardinal has given of the Am- 
brosian palimpsest of the Oration for Scaurus is wonderfully 
like the character of the Utrecht Psalter, and the limits of the 
date of this may be fixed with some degree of certainty from 
the fact that the writing over it is of the seventh century. 
However, the real question is not whether the handwriting is 
like that of the sixth century, for that cannot be denied, but 
whether it is probable that a whole volume written in the 
ninth century would be written in this handwriting, no single 
mistake being made by the scribe, who was writing in a hand 
certainly not common at that time, such as substituting a 
letter of more common form in place of that which was the 
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ordinary formation of the sixth century. We shall recur to 
this point presently. We now continue the account of the 
First Report. In further confirmation of the early date of 
the Utrecht Psalter, the Deputy-Keeper of the Records pro- 
ceeds to compare it to the Harleian MS. No. 603, which has 
generally been supposed to be a tenth or eleventh century 
copy of the Utrecht Psalter. And it is remarkable that in 
this manuscript, whilst the drawings have been closely imitated, 
the Harleian manuscript in its text follows the Roman and 
not the Gallican version of the Psalms. This was natural and 
what might have been expected at a time when the Gadlican 
Psalter had been superseded in England by the Roman. But 
then this affords strong evidence of the very early date of 
the Utrecht manuscript, which follows that Gallican version 
which was superseded about the middle of the seventh 
century. 


‘ But,’ continues the Deputy-Keeper, ‘ even here the inferential evi- 
dence is not completed. There is a manuscript at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, commonly known as the Zadwine Psalter, also written 
about the eleventh century, which contains the drawings in the Utrecht 
manuscript more elaborately executed ; and here again the Utrecht or 
Gallican text only occupies one of three columns, the other two being 


the Roman and Hebrew versions. This manuscript was also written 
at Canterbury, so that though the drawings were imitated, though not 
very successfully, the Gallican text was placed in the same predica- 
ment with the Hebrew. It was evidently a class-book, and not 
intended for the Church service ’—p. 19. 


After giving his reasons for assigning the document to the 
sixth century, the Deputy-Keeper proceeds to answer certain 
objections on the score of the initial letter B of the first 
Psalm, the punctuation, and the drawings, all of which had 
been spoken of as indications of a later date. He also takes 
notice of the assertion of the objectors to the antiquity of 
the manuscript, that the writing overruns the drawings, and 
that the initial B must have been inserted before the words 
surrounding it were written. In opposition to this he asserts 
that these drawings were added after the text was written, 
because in several places they have exceeded the space which 
had been left for them by the scribe, and have encroached 
upon the writing. We shall recur to this subject presently, 
contenting ourselves with observing here that the Deputy- 
Keeper not having seen the original, and only judging from 
Mr. Westwood’s facsimile plate, was not able to form such a 
judgment as he might have done as regards this point, after 
minutely following the whole of the manuscript. We have 
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already said that we have no doubt at all that the text and 
the drawings were executed nearly simultaneously, the scribe 
sometimes being ahead of the artist, though sometimes, and 
not so often, being behind him. Lastly, to the objection to 
the forms of the organs which are inserted in illustration of 
Psalms 150 and 151, it is urged that if the method of making 
such organs was net known on this side of the Alps till the 
time of Charlemagne, the existence of such a picture may 
show that it was executed south of the Alps; and it appears, 
moreover, that a similar organ is ‘carved on one of the early 
Catacomb stones, now inserted in the upper corridor leading to 
the library in the monastery of San Paola Fuorimuri, near 
Rome, in which the player is depicted with outstretched 
fingers ’—p. 27. 

Again, it has been objected that the use of the terms 
matutinum and completorium, as affixed to the Canticles in the 
Psalter, prove it to be of later date than the sixth century ; but 
in answer to this it is alleged that both terms were in common 
use at the beginning of the sixth century, between 520 and 
527, when S. Benedict issued his celebrated Rules for the 
government of the great Order that he founded. For instance, 
we have the following :— 

‘In matutinis dominico die in primis dicatur sexagesimus sextus 
Psalmus sine antiphona.’ 


And again— 


‘ Ergo his temporibus referamus laudes Creatori nostro super judicia 
justitize suz, id est matutinis, prima, tertia, sexta, nona, vespera, 
completorio.’ 

The last objection noticed is that of the mention of the 
descent into hell in the Apostles’ Creed, which appears on the 
leaf just preceding that which is occupied by the Athanasian 
Creed. This article is inserted in the form descendit ad inferna, 
not as we are accustomed to it in our modern use, descendit 
ad infcros. Those who have read Pearson on the Creed, 
which we suppose is one of the books required for every 
candidate for Holy Orders in the Church of England, will 
remember the quotation from Ruffinus (3g0—410) : ‘ Scien- 
dum sane est quod in Ecclesiz Romanz symbolo non habetur 
additum Descendit ad inferna, sed neque in Orientis, Ecclesiis 
habetur hic sermo: vis tamen verbi eadem videtur esse in eo 
quod sepultus est. The Deputy-Keeper insists a good deal on 
Archbishop Ussher having found no difficulty in assigning the 
manuscript to the time of Gregory the Great, though he must 
have been aware that it contained this article in the Apostles’ 
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Creed. Fortunately, however, it is not necessary to insist that 
this point had not escaped Ussher’s observation,—a thing which 
is scarcely conceivable—nor again need we urge the argument 
from authority that because so great a paleographer saw no 
difficulty here, neither ought we in the present day to stumble 
at it. We have once already demurred to having Ussher put 
into competition with the palzographers of this day, who must 
of necessity be much more expert in their art than he could 
have been. It is quite enough for our purpose to be able to 
show that, though not occurring in the Roman Creed, it was in 
the Creed of the Church of Aquileia long before the earliest date 
that has been imagined forthe Utrecht Psalter. We need not 
insist upon the fact of its being found in the Creed drawn up at 
Sirmium to be presented at Ariminum, because this would be 
nothing to the point of its being found in an orthodox Creed. 
It is more to our purpose that it is an article of the Creed 
of Aquileia, though it is not to be forgotten that it appears 
again in the time of Venantius Fortunatus, bishop of Poictiers, 
towards the end of the sixth century. It is remarkable, too, that 
the form in Venantius Fortunatus is descendit ad infernum, whilst 
the Utrecht Psalter copy follows the older version, descendit ad 
inferna, the form descendit ad inferos being perhaps altogether 
of later date. And here the Deputy-Keeper has presented us 
in parallel columns with the Creed as we have it on folio go 4 
of the Utrecht Psalter and as it appears in an earlier Gallican 
Psalter, which he attributes to the year 560. The latter 
agrees precisely with the former in this article, using the 
words descendit ad inferna, and scarcely varies from it in any 
particular, saving in about six instances, the most important of 
which, perhaps, is the substitution of fi/ium ejus unigenitum 
sempiternum for filium cjus unicum dominum nostrum. 

The writer of the Report concludes with throwing out a 
suggestion, which is extremely interesting and for which we 
should be glad to find additional evidence produced. We 
shall confine ourselves to saying that we hope it may be true, 
but the conjecture must be taken at present for what every one 
may think it is worth. He suggests, then, that the M.S. came 
over to England with Bertha, daughter of Chariberct, King of 
France, who married Athelberct, King of Kent, and brought 
with her Bishop Luithard as her confessor. When Augus- 
tine arrived in Britain, he was permitted by Gregory the 
Great to choose for himself whatever might tend to edifica- 
tion from the Roman, Gallican, or other forms. The splen- 
did way in which this volume is got up plainly proves it to 
have been intended for some royal or other great personage, 
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and undoubtedly it would have had an interlinear Anglo-Saxon 
version if it had been for the use of an uneducated native of 
this island, whilst Bertha, being a French princess, would not 
require any such aid. It is further conjectured that it may 
have been bequeathed to the monastery at Reculver. And 
here we shall allow Sir T. D. Hardy to speak for himself :— 


‘As it was written in some foreign monastery, and was brought 
into England by Queen Bertha, so I am inclined to think it was 
bequeathed by her to the monastery at Reculver in Kent. 

‘King Athelbrecht is said to have built a palace at Reculver, 
and it was there that Queen Bertha, with her Christian instructor, 
Luithard, the Gallican Bishop of Senlis, worshipped. She had 
previously performed her devotions at St. Martin’s, Canterbury, 
but when that ancient church was given by the King to Augustine 
and his followers, she removed to Reculver, where, it is said, her 
husband built a small monastery at her request. Bede, however, 
makes no mention of this monastery ; but be this as it may, we 
know that Ecgbert, King of Kent, in the year 669, gave lands 
there to one Basse, a nobleman, who had become a priest, for 
‘the purpose of enlarging. the monastery at Reculver; and we 
have evidence that Lothair, who succeeded Ecgbert as King of 
Kent, granted, in the year 679, certain lands to Bercuald, the abbot 
there ; this very charter having been originally inserted in the 
Utrecht Psalter. |The original charter is now in the Cottonian Collec- 
tion (Augustus II. 2.), and seems to have been removed from the 
Utrecht Psalter by Sir Robert Cotton himself when the volume 
was rebound.] The manuscript, in all probability, remained at 
Reculver as a memorial of its royal donor, and was either carried 
to Canterbury when Bercuald left the abbey and became Archbishop 
of that see, or when the monastery was dissolved, and all its pos- 
sessions and effects were removed to Canterbury in the year ggg, and 
hence it is that the drawings in this noble and beauteous MS., which 
would be justly prized at Canterbury, were copied by the writer of 
MS. Harl. 603, and by Eadwine, a monk of Canterbury, whose work 
is now preserved in Trinity College, Cambridge’—p. 35. 

Upon the whole, the Deputy-Keeper has expressed a very 
decided opinion (which we shall presently see, when we come 
to notice his Further Report, he has not seen any reason to 
change), that the Utrecht Psalter was written, as other palzo- 
graphers before him had said, in the sixth century. It must 
not be forgotten, that other great authorities have assigned a 
much later date to it, and that in particular Professor West- 
wood, who had once considered it to be of that age, upon 
further inspection decided against his first impression, that it 
was as late as the eighth, and was possibly even of the ninth 
century. 

The Report of the Deputy-Keeper of the Records, ad- 
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dressed to Lord Romilly, is dated November 28, 1872. The 
next contribution to the literature of the subject is the eight 
Reports, beginning with that of Mr. Bond, ending with that of 
Professor Swainson, which are introduced to the world under 
the patronage of the Dean of Westminster. In the interval 
the volume itself had been sent to England, and had been 
inspected by all these gentlemen. They had, therefore, far 
more ample opportunities of judging than Sir Thomas Duffus 
Hardy possessed when he first wrote upon the subject. The 
Dean of Westminster's preface bears no date. . The let- 
ters themselves are all dated in July or August, 1873, and 
the title of the work bears the date 1874, and with it were 
issued three more pages photographed from the Psalter, con- 
taining the backs of folios 2, 56, and 68. Folio 24 contains 
the last part of the 2nd Psalm, the whole of the 3rd, with 
the drawings belonging to the 3rd and the 4th Psalms, and 
the stain of the initial letter B of the 1st Psalm showing very 
plainly through to the other side of the vellum. Folio 564 
has the drawing of Psalm 96, followed by the Psalm at 
length, with its number and title as usual between the 
picture and the Psalm, following the picture, and preceding 
the Psalm, and at the bottom of the page the drawing which 
belongs to the Psalm, which would follow on the next page. 
Folio 68 6 has the last few verses of the 105th Psalm, followed 
by a drawing which illustrates the 106th, and the first twelve 
verses of that Psalm, the remainder occupying the next page. 

These three pages have been somewhat happily chosen, 
partly from design, partly from mere accident. The second 
was selected, we suppose, from its containing one of the four 
instances of final #7 -being omitted in the middle of a line, and 
the omission being supplied by a small mark, somewhat re- 
sembling a small 7 or s, or the figure 2, about which the battle 
on the antiquity of the manuscript rages most hotly. Both this 
and folio 2 6 have the advantage of showing two pictures each, 
whilst the remaining page of folio 68 4 has one drawing only in 
the middle of the page. The possession of these three pages 
will enable any reader to follow most of what we have to say 
without having recourse to the Photogram of the whole docu- 
ment, which is too expensive to be in the hands of many 
private individuals. The first page selected exhibits a re- 
markable instance, though it does not appear to have been 
chosen for any such purpose, showing that the drawing of the 
4th Psalm not only was executed before the scribe wrote the 
Psalm to which it belongs, but even is prior to the 3rd Psalm, 
which is written above it. It also illustrates a point we shall 
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insist on more presently, viz. how the scribe very seldom 
resorts to contractions, except when absolutely compelled to 
do so. The existence of the picture placed an inch, or even 
two inches, higher than it need have been on the page, forced 
the scribe to write his first two columns of eight lines each, 
and to place nine lines in his third column, whilst he was 
then only enabled to steer clear of the picture by intro- 
ducing four or five contractions, two of them being of a kind 
which he seldom uses. 

We have already noticed the blunders of Dr. Stanley’s 
preface. We may mention another singular mistake made 
by the Dean, in saying that great stress was laid upon the 
Deputy-Keeper’s expressed opinion in a public meeting held 
at St. James’s Hall. Now there was no allusion whatever 
made to the subject by any of the speakers at St. James's 
Hall on that memorable night, which may be said to have 
sealed the fate of the proposed alterations in the Athanasian 
Creed. Neither was it alluded to, except in the most casual 
way by two of the speakers, at the off-shoot meeting, which 
accommodated those who could not find room in the great 
hall, at the Hanover Square Rooms. Such a mistake as this 
shows the aximus, if indication of aximus were wanting, in 
the publication of these Reports. The Deputy-Keeper’s Re- 
port exhibited no such animus. He had no theological preju- 
dice one way or the other, but of course it was to Dr. Stan- 
ley’s purpose to disparage the Creed, whether as regards its 
antiquity orin any other way. Wedo not find fault with this. 
It was but natural that one, who wanted to displace the Creed 
from its position in the Prayer-Book, and who does not, appa- 
rently, like dogmatic utterances as to the necessity of holding 
the true faith, should grasp at any argument which should 
make for his point ; and it would have been something to dis- 
prove the antiquity of the Creed, because of its affording an 
argumentum ad hominem to those, who are fond of resting 
the claims of the English Church upon her supposed agree- 
ment with primitive antiquity. We also plead guilty to this 
much of prejudice,—that though nothing would shake our 
belief in this Creed being prior to the condemnation of the 
Eutychian heresy, we should nevertheless have been glad to 
find an argument for its antiquity, which could be rendered 
applicable to the vulgar. Of course if there is a manuscript of 
it demonstrably of the sixth century, there is an end of the 
case. The Creed itself must be still earlier ; but we could 
quite afford, as far as theological grounds are concerned, to 
allow the document to be proved of the ninth century. 
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However, we are not concerned here either with preju- 
diced or with unprejudiced expressions of opinion. And so, 
having disposed of five of these Reports with the general re- 
mark that one expresses no opinion, and that four others do 
not enter into any reasons which appear to have much weight, 
we shall just notice the three which appear to have consider- 
able weight, and one other which, though it enters somewhat 
fully into details, seems to us very confused and unintelli- 
gible. The first two are given by the Keeper and the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Manuscripts in the British Museum, They 
seem to be drawn up in concert. At any rate they so nearly 
agree, that we shall speak of them together, only observing that 
Mr. Bond’s is the longer and more distinct of the two. His 
first page consists of an excellent description of the whole 
volume and its contents, drawn up in separate paragraphs, 
without any other comment than upon the character of the 
vellum, of which the writer, after describing it as leathery, says 
that it ‘wants the fine surface of a very ancient manuscript’ 
—p. I 

The description is in many respects much more complete 
than that of Sir T. D. Hardy, who was obliged to give his 
Report from photographic and lithographic copies of very 
small portions, and from a meagre description of the rest of 
the document. After detailing the facts of the case, Mr. 
Bond gives his opinion as follows :— 

‘The use of Roman rustic capitals and the arrangement of the text 
in three columns in themselves might be taken to indicate a time 
prior to the seventh century, but the abbreviations, the forms of con- 
traction, the punctuation, the coloured initial letter of the first Psalm, 
the writing of the first lines in golden letters, are unmistakable evi- 
dences of a date so late at least as the end of the eighth century ’— 
p. 2. 

Mr. Thompson enumerates nearly the same particulars, 
instancing also the colour of the ink, in support of his opinion 
that the document is an imitation of a date not earlier than 
the eighth century. Both of these gentlemen speak of the 
weakness and irregularity of the writing as indicative of a 
scribe writing in an unusual hand. 

And here we are bound to admit that the opinion of an 
expert for which no reasons are given, and for which, perhaps, 
no very easily intelligible account can be given, is, and ought 
to be considered, of great weight; and in the opinion ex- 
pressed by the two Keepers of the Manuscripts in the Museum 
and by the Bodleian librarian, coinciding as they do, we 
should perhaps almost have felt bound to acquiesce, if there 
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were not such great authorities opposed tothem. This being 
the case, we must form our judgment, partly by a comparison 
of the arguments and facts alleged, and partly, perhaps, may 
be allowed to give the impressions we have derived from our 
own minute examination of the Photogram. For the present 
we confine ourselves to the objections alleged against its 
antiquity by Mr. Bond and Mr. Thompson. And first, as 
regards the punctuation: both think the inverted semicolon (‘) 
and the semicolon (;) erect are contemporaneous with the rest 
of the manuscript, and have the appearance of having been 
inserted by the reviser of the manuscript, here flatly contra- 
dicting the Deputy-Keeper, who was of opinion that no one 
could ‘examine the punctuation with attention and believe it 
has been introduced by the original scribe.’ ‘ It is clearly,’ he 
says, ‘a subsequent addition; for the punctuation is not 
carried on through the manuscript.’ To this he adds (p. 33), 
that ‘in reality no just conclusion can be drawn as to the 
age of a manuscript from its punctuation.’ 

Again, Mr. Bond expresses a very decided opinion, in 
opposition to that of the Deputy-Keeper of the Records, that, 
‘though it might be argued that, granting that the Psalter is 
a manuscript of the ninth century, it has every indication of 
having been copied from one of far higher antiquity, and that 
this would also have contained the Canticles, Creeds, and 
Apocryphal Psalm,—nevertheless the Psalter is a copy of 
an older manuscript, and that the Canticles, Creed, and Apo- 
cryphal Psalm were added to the document at the time of its 
transcription.’ We forbear to comment upon this for the 
present till we have given some account of the next volume 
whose title is placed at the head of this article, and conclude 
our notice of Mr. Bond’s Report with quoting the piece of 
information he has supplied as regards the pedigree of the 
document :— 


‘ Archbishop Ussher, in his treatise De Romane Ecclesiae Symbolo, 
published in 1647, speaks of having examined the MS. when in the 
Cotton Library. And in fact a letter from him to Sir Robert Cotton, 
dated on the 12th of July 1625, is extant, in which he speaks of 
having borrowed four Latin Psalters, three of which were of the 
Gallican use, and no doubt this manuscript was one of them, and that 
he examined it at this time. But he returned it to Sir Robert ; for 
among some later memoranda at theend of the Catalogue of 1621, 
already referred to, under a general heading of “ A note of such books 
as have been lent out by Sir Robert Cotton to divers persons and are 
abroad in their hands at this day, the 15th of January 1630-1,” is a 
list of volumes lent to my lord the Earl of Arundel, among which 
occurs the Psa/ter, under the description of “ An ancient copy of the 
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Psalms, literis majusculis, in Latin and pictures ; bound in red leather, 
with Sir Robert Cotton’s arms, fol.” It is not entered in the classed 
Catalogue of the Cotton Manuscripts of the year 1674, and in the 
printed Catalogue of the Collection published in 1696 it is still wanting. 
It appears, therefore, that the Psa/fer was lent to the Earl of Arundel 
between the years 1625 and 1631, and had not been returned by him 
at the later date. Nothing is heard of it from this time till the year 1718, 
when it was presented to the Library of the University of Utrecht, 
as recorded in a memorandum on the fly-leaf of the manuscript. 
The identification of the volume as formerly of the Cotton Collection, 
and the first public notice of it in England, are due to Professor 
Westwood, of Oxford, who wrote an account of it for the Archzo- 
logical Institute many years ago’—p. 5. 





Notwithstanding this distinct assertion of the identifica- 
tion of the Cottonian MS. Claudius C. VII. with the Utrecht 
Psalter, Dr. Swainson speaks of himself as ‘the fortunate 
medium in identifying it with the long missing manuscript.’ 
It is no concern of ours to reconcile these statements, nor is 
it of the slightest importance, so long as we know that the 
documents are identical. It reminds us of Puff in The Critic— 
‘Shakspeare and I both thought of this, only it was a pity 
Shakspeare made use of it first.’ The Professor says he shall, 
with one exception, avoid arguments of a palzeographical cha- 
racter. Perhaps when we present our readers with the one he 
has ventured on, they may be of opinion that he had better 
have avoided them altogether. 

According to Dr. Swainson, it is an entire mistake to 
suppose that the handwriting of the Utrecht Psalter, i.e. the 
rusticated Roman character of the sixth century, had become 
obsolete in the ninth. Nevertheless, it is exactly as obsolete 
as the black letter used in the sixteenth century is in the 
nineteenth ; that is to say, it is only occasionally used in title- 
pages and for the sake of embellishment. That we may not 
misrepresent him as regards the drawings, we must quote 
his exact words :— 


‘But a comparison in another respect must be drawn between the manu- 
script and the Harleian 603, which is considered to belong to the tenth 
or eleventh century, and w hich contains a large number of illumina- 
tions similar in outline to those which occur in the Utrecht Psalter. It 
has been considered that the Harleian pictures must have been imitated 
or copied from the Utrecht drawings. On careful examination, I 
discovered some time ago.that this could not be ; because of the 
drawings in the Utrecht Psalter, to which I have on another occasion 
begged attention, as belonging to the ninth or tenth century or later, 
not one occurs in the Harleian Psalter ; thus, taken as a whole, the 
Harleian pictures must be regarded as exhibiting an earlier type than 
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the Utrecht drawings, and if the former are of the tenth or eleventh 
century, the latter must be brought down much lower ’—p. 12. 


We believe Dr. Swainson is singular in this opinion, but 
we leave our readers to judge of it for themselves: as like- 
wise we must leave fhem to make what they can of his argu- 
ment from the title of the 151st Psalm. As we do not see 
the force of it ourselves we must give it in his own words— 
‘The title is, per se, unintelligible. But it bears evident marks 
that it was made up of two older titles which I find elsewhere, 
and must therefore be of later date than both of them,— 
which fact seems again inconsistent with the theory that the 
book was completed in the sixth century’—p. 13. We may 
thank him, however, for drawing attention to the MS. Galba 
A. XVIII., which we believe was copied from the Utrecht 
Psalter, but which requires more examination than has yet 
been given to it, before that point can be decided. 

We come now to the Further Report of the Deputy-Keeper, 
of which we must say a few words before passing on to the 
Photogram of the Psa/ter itself, which we shall describe from a 
minute examination of every word in it. 

This Report is dated April 12, 1874, and consists of a 
direct answer to all the allegations contained in the eight 
Reports issued under the protecting wing of the Dean of 
Westminster. 

The Deputy-Keeper, we think, insists too strongly on 
what he calls the contradictory opinions of these gentlemen. 
There are, indeed, variations in their Reports, and they do not 
exactly agree in all their particulars. But, upon the whole, 
they are in substantial agreement that the document which he 
assigns to the sixth century is at least of two centuries 
later date, some thinking it may possibly be of much 
later date. But he undoubtedly makes a strong point against 
them all when he insinuates his doubts as to their having 
had such training in paleography as to be able to judge of a 
sixth-century manuscript, from familiarity with manuscripts of 
that age. Their acquaintance has been for the most part with 
such as are to be met with in England, and if the number of 
manuscripts of that age which exist in foreign collections are 
counted up, they may still be reckoned upon the fingers. 

His own opinion, since he has seen the original, is amply 
confirmed, and undoubtedly the paucity of manuscripts of this 
age forms a very considerable element in the estimate we must 
form of the opinions of two paleographers, who assert that 
there is a weakness and uncertainty about the execution of 
the letters of the Utrecht Psalter, which distinguishes it from 
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the genuine productions of the sixth century. Such argu- 
ment might have been conclusive if, of a hundred different 
documents, this was in this point specially distinguished from 
the rest; but as the comparison lies between three or four 
others and this, their opinion, confronted as it is by that of 
other palzographers who differ from them, does not appear 
to us entitled to much weight. And we may observe 
that, though perhaps some of the writing appears to us to 
bear out their description, some of it affords a remarkably 
beautiful specimen of careful writing of the period. Indeed, 
this argument seems to us to be reduced absolutely to nothing 
by comparing the characters of the Utrecht manuscript with 
those of the palimpsest, of which Cardinal Mai has given a fac- 
simile in his edition of the parts of the three orations of 
Cicero, which he discovered. No one can look at the letters 
as exhibited there without seeing that the feebleness and 
irregular setting are exactly matched by the poorest parts of 
the Utrecht Psalter, whilst many parts of the latter are really 
beautifully written. The manuscript has all the appearance, 
both by its variation in the style of writing, and by its numerous 
mistakes in words and letters, of having been written by a 
scribe who was careless, and frequently grew weary of his 
task, and took much less pains about some parts than he 
did about others. 

In addition to this, it must be observed that Professor 
Westwood, who had changed his opinion as to the antiquity of 
this manuscript, apparently on the strength of the drawings and 
the initial letter B, still entirely fails to see, or at least says 
nothing about, the ‘irregular setting’ and feebleness of imita- 
tion, for he says,—‘ Supposing the drawings to be later addi- 
tions by an Anglo-Saxon artist, copying from an early classical 
series of drawings, we should have no difficulty in referring the 
text to the fifth or sixth century.’ 

A very large part of this Further Report is occupied with the 
drawings, but we pass this subject by for the present, confining 
ourselves to the reply which is given to the allegations of the 
eight reporters as far as regards the text. We proceed, then, to 
the initial B of the first Psalm. If it could be proved that 
no B shaped like this ever existed in the sixth century, the 
argument against the antiquity of the Utrecht Psalter would 
be very strong indeed. We are not, however, obliged to fall 
back here on the paucity of manuscripts of that age, for the 
Deputy-Keeper has produced two instances of B from manu- 
scripts of the sixth century which exactly resemble this one, 
and amply vindicate the statement of his First Report, in 
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which he assigns its execution to an Irish artist of that period. 
As regards the quality of the vellum on which the writing is 
executed, since we are only acquainted with the surface as 
exhibited by the Photogram, and can only judge from the 
letters frequently showing through from the other side, that it 
is extremely thin, we must be content with stating the two 
absolutely contradictory opinions : 

‘That it has none of the smooth crispness which one looks for 
in very ancient manuscripts,’ and ‘the vellum of that period,’ 
z.¢. the ninth century, ‘ was as far as possible removed in surface, 
substance, and opaqueness from the vellum of the Utrecht 
manuscript.’ 

As to the general character of the handwriting, it is not 
disputed that it is of the sixth century, or an imitation. But in 
defence of the later date Mr. Bond had asserted that instances 
can be produced of the use of rustic capitals even for the 
greater part of a manuscriptso late as the ninth or tenth century. 
And to this the Deputy-Keeper’s reply is very complete, for 
he says that the instances are reduced to one, and that one 
uncertain. But granting that it were ever so certain that the 
copy of the Aratus No. 647, in the Harleian Collection, is of the 
beginning of the tenth century, Mr. Bond supplies an obvious 
reason for the use of this character of writing, in that part of the 
manuscript in which it is adopted. The manuscript was copied 
from a much older one, and in order to keep up the likeness 
of the figures, it was found convenient to preserve the form of 
the letters in the writing within them. It is certain that no 
such reason can be produced for the Roman rustics in the 
Utrecht Psalter, as we shall see when we come to describe the 
volume. We shall also see good reason to doubt another asser- 
tion of Mr. Bond’s, ‘that in the case of the Psalter there is 
evidence in the illustrative drawings that it was copied from 
an earlier original.’ As likewise we shall find some evidence 
against his opinion, that the Psalter was copied from an 
earlier document, to which the Athanasian Creed was now for 
the first time added. 

The next point in debate is the punctuation, from which the 
two Keepers of the British Museum Manuscripts argue for the 
modernness of the Psalter. Mr. Bond observes that ‘the use 
of what may be called the semicolon proper and inverted, which 
is common throughout the Utrecht Psalter, is hardly ever seen 
in manuscripts before the end of the seventh century ;’ but to 
make this argument of any value, it is absolutely necessary that 
for hardly ever we must be able to substitute zever. He adds 
that the two forms are common throughout, and have every 
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appearance of having been inserted by the reviser of the manu- 
script. Of these stops the Deputy-Keeper observes that they 
are simply the musical notation used in chanting, and that they 
were not inserted when the manuscript was written for the 
purpose of directing the sense, but long subsequently for the 
purpose of denoting the rise and fall of the voice. And here 
is a point which is patent to the observation of every one who 
has eyes. A reader has only to look attentively through the 
manuscript in order very soon to become convinced that the 
punctuation for the most part is in a different coloured ink 
from the rest of the document. 

And here, before we go on to the next point, we will 
quote a passage from the Further Report with which we en- 
tirely concur :— 


‘Fora ninth-century scribe to imitate for any length of time a fifth or 
a sixth century manuscript without betraying himself, would be next 
to impossible, unless indeed he had a full copy before him, of which 
he was making a facsimile. If this were so, the copy must have con- 
tained the Psalms, Canticles, and Creeds, but a mere copyist or forger 
would inevitably betray himself by occasional slips, which would be 
easily detected. The artist, too, and the rubricator must likewise have 
been trained and practised, and all this for no ostensible purpose.’ 


We shall see presently that, whatever this Psalter and 
Creed were a copy from, the scribe by no means servilely fol- 
lowed his copy, but wrote his letters and his words after his 
own fashion, and to suit his own purpose, sometimes contract- 
ing, sometimes not, according to the exigencies of the case, 
and the space he had at his disposal. 

The next objection raised by the British Museum autho- 
rities, and replied to in the Further Report, is that alleged from 
the frequency of the marks of contraction. Mr. Thompson 
observes that they are used throughout the manuscript, and 
that they are not limited to the abbreviation of sacred names 
and titles which occur in the most ancient manuscripts, but 
comprise many forms which are only found in those of the 
eighth and subsequent centuries ; and Mr. Bond distinguishes 
them as consisting of—first, a horizontal, slightly curved line, 
fine and raised a little at the extremity; secondly, a line 
turned in opposite directions at the ends and slanting up- 
wards obliquely to the right; thirdly, a modification of the 
same, in which the ends are both turned inwards. Sir 
Thomas Hardy considers that these minute variations of 
form are due in one case to the original scribe, in another to 
the corrector and examiner of the manuscript. This, however, 
correct as it may be, is not an adequate account of the three 
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forms used, and which appear to be indiscriminately applied 
for the omission of various letters and combinations of letters. 
On this point we must withhold our opinion. If there are 
more than two of these modes of contraction, we are unable 
to say there are only three, so completely do thé three 
run into each other, the extremes being a perfectly horizontal 
straight bar, as —, and a curve line somewhat resembling 
this figure ~. There is, however, another mark of contrac- 
tion, on which both Mr. Bond and Mr. Thompson lay 
great stress. It is that used for final UR, being a figure 
somewhat resembling a small 7 or 2 placed a little above 
the preceding consonant of the word. This is the only form 
of abbreviation, which the Deputy-Keeper does not profess 
to have found ‘in the Codex Amiatinus, in the Vulgate of 
the Vatican and Mediczan Libraries, in the Prudentius,’ 
&c., precisely as in the Utrecht Psalter; and of this they 
say that ‘the frequent use of the contraction for UR is 
alone conclusive evidence of the late date of the Psalter, 
because it is never found in the earlier centuries.’ These 
gentlemen do not, however, venture to pronounce when 
this form of abbreviation first was adopted, nor do they 
seem to have considered that if it is a difficulty in the way of 
regarding this manuscript to be of the sixth century, it is also 
difficult to account for its introduction in a ninth-century 
document which professes to copy the character of the 
sixth century. If it was not, as by their hypothesis it could 
not be, in the exemplars of the sixth century, whence arose 
the necessity for adopting it in the copy which was made 
two or three centuries later? It is not likely that a scribe 
would in this instance alone have diverted from the style 
in which he was copying. If it is said that he had made 
a mistake in the sixteen instances in which this contraction 
occurs, and that he then remedied the error as best he could 
by using the form of contraction common in his day, we 
ask, is it not just as likely that the scribe of the sixth 
century made the sixteen mistakes of omitting UR, and that 
a subsequent corrector long afterwards remedied the diffi- 
culty in this way? It seems, indeed, more likely that a 
contemporary reviser of the manuscript would have used one 
of the same forms which do duty for so many different com- 
binations of letters—but in the scarcity of documents of 
the sixth and seventh centuries it must be difficult to speak 
with absolute certainty on such a point—and we should 
have been glad to know, what none of these palzeographers 


have told us, what is the earliest known instance of the 
H2 
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appearance of this symbol as an abbreviated form, of the 
termination UR. 

On this point Sir Thomas Hardy states his deliberate 
conviction, ‘without the slightest doubt or reservation, 
that these abbreviations of UR were added long after the 
manuscript was written, as the colour of the ink plainly 
shows ; perhaps, at the time when the musical punctuation 
was added’—p. 34. 

To illustrate this assertion it must be remembered—first, 
that the Utrecht manuscript is full of blunders of writing, 
spelling, and omission; that the scribe who wrote it must have 
been extremely careless, and not very familiar with Latin ; 
that he might very easily have mistaken the deponent form 
operantur for operant, and have omitted the last syllable 
by mistake without finding out his error; that the words 
terminating thus amount to 425, in sixteen only of which 
the abbreviated form is used, twelve of them being at the 
end of a line where such mistakes were most likely to 
occur, the other four being in the middle of a line. As 
regards some of these instances, they are almost certainly 
mistakes of omission, as on fol. 11 a, where audiant has been 
written and the next word begins with («) at the beginning 
of the next line, and thus the wr final of audiantur was left 
out, and supplied, whether by the contemporary corrector 
or one of a subsequent age we do not pretend to determine ; 
and here we may remark the frequent omission of exactly 
two letters in the like predicament throughout the Psalter. 
This mistake is in most other MSS. more common if there 
is a recurrence of the same letter or letters after a longer 
interval when one or two words or more have intervened. 
It has here to be remarked that besides the single stroke, 
whether plain or curved, which does duty for so many different 
cases both in the middle and at the end of words, there are 
used this (7) for wv, and (’) for ws, and sometimes (;), the semi- 
colon for ws and for we after g, as in such words as usquequaque, 
which is sometimes written wsg;guag;. In further illustra- 
tion of the opinion that these sixteen instances are errors 
of omission which have been supplied by a corrector long 
afterwards, Sir Thomas Hardy has adduced other similar 
instances of omission, and he might have adduced very 
many more; but it is not plain, to an unpractised eye at 
any rate, in several of these instances, that the colour of 
the ink is different, as we have said it is in the case of the 
punctuation. As regards this objection, then, we should say 
that if the other allegations had not been so completely 
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answered, that is to say, if they had been of sufficient force 
at all to prejudice the antiquity of the Psalter, this coming 
upon their back would have been entitled to considerable 
weight. There are other less important points upon which 
a debate has been raised, but our review is running to so 
great a length that we must pass them by. But we must 
say a few words about the drawings, which we have not 
yet noticed, though they form the principal subject of the 
criticisms of one of the eight reporters, viz. Sir M. Digby 
Wyatt, and nearly half of the Further Report is occupied 
with them. And here both the writer on art and his critic 
are agreed in opinion against what we may suppose is the 
singular opinion of Canon Swainson, that the Harleian manu- 
script No, 603 is a copy of the Utrecht Psalter, so far as the 
drawings in the two are alike. 

Sir M. Digby Wyatt decides that ‘the majority of the 
pictures have been copied from a much earlier and probably 
less profusely illustrated painted Psalter produced under 
a decidedly classical influence ; and again, that the drawings 
were taken from much more ancient models, with freely 
painted illustrations, originated under strong Latin early 
Christian influence—from such a volume, in fact, as we may 
readily suppose one of the two Psalters to have been, 
which S. Augustine may have brought into this country 
in the year 597. In reply to this, it has been remarked 
that in several instances there are drawings in imperfect 
outline at the foot of the page, which look very much like 
directions given by a superior artist to the subordinate, 
who was to execute the drawings in the page above. As 
against this, it has to be observed that Mr. Thompson says 
that he does not consider the marginal drawings which 
occur here and there to be designs for, but rather sketches 
taken from, the illustrative drawings; but as regards this 
point we must think the Deputy Keeper’s opinion more 
likely to be true. It seems improbable that one who 
could draw so artistically, as these outlines seem to show, 
would have defaced the vellum of this beautiful document 
by copies from inferior drawings executed on its margin. 
And if this supposition is correct, there is an end of the 
argument in favour of a copy from which the artist was 
executing his drawings. Such a supposition was, of course, 
not in itself incredible, but in the absence of any such pro- 
ducible pictures we may be excused for treating this as 
a mere hypothesis wholly destitute of evidence; and the 
less probable as there are manifest indications of the artist 
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in many cases accommodating himself to the scribe, as 
likewise there are many instances in which the scribe was 
obliged to use many contractions to get the Psalm into the 
space left for it by the artist who had preceded him. 

But as regards this point, by far the most interesting part 
of this volume is the letter by Mr. Howard Payn, which is 
printed at full length as Appendix II., much of which has 
been, however, incorporated in the Report, and presented in a 
popular and easy form by the Deputy-Keeper. The opinion 
which Mr. Howard Payn has formed, which seems gathered 
only from the drawings, without any reference whatever 
to the text cf the manuscript, is that they are original 
compositions, not copied from any previous collection of 
paintings or drawings, and of the latter part of the sixth 
century. These two opinions as to the text and the drawings 
suit exactly with the judgment we have formed from exa- 
mination, that the scribe and the artist were working at 
the volume at the same time. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE UTRECHT PSALTER. 


It is a volume which may be described as of the size of a 
small, somewhat square folio, or large quarto, 12 inches 
high and about Io broad, consisting of 105 leaves, the first 92 
of which are of vellum, of so fine a kind that in many places 
both the drawings and the text can be seen through on the 
opposite side of the page. It contains a Psalter according to 
the Gallican version, followed by twelve Canticles, mostly the 
same as those which appear in the Alexandrian MS. of the 
Septuagint, the Gloria in Excelsis, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Apostles’ Creed, and the Athanasian Creed, at the end of 
which is the Apocryphal 151st Psalm, which in the Alexan- 
drian manuscript precedes the Canticles. They are not 
arranged in the same order as in the Septuagint, and the 
third has been wrongly entitled Canticum Isaie Propheta, 
being really the song of Anna. 

The last 23 leaves are of an entirely different hand- 
writing, and on a different kind of vellum. We need not con- 
cern ourselves any further with these, as they belong toa 
different book, and have only accidentally been bound up 
with the rest of the volume. 

The character of the handwriting is that which belongs to 
the sixth and earlier centuries, being entirely of rustic Roman 
capitals. There are three columns on each page, and the 
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words are not separated from each other, except that each 
verse ends, leaving, as it may happen, part of a line un- 
occupied, and that in the middle of each verse there are one, 
two, and sometimes three breaks at the end of a word, marking 
the end of a clause or sentence. In most of these cases an 
inverted semicolon has been inserted thus (‘), and at the 
end of the verse a semicolon proper has been added. This 
punctuation is not absolutely continuous throughout; in 
several of the verses the semicolon at the end has been 
omitted altogether ; in others there appears only a full stop. 
The faintness in the colour of the ink in most of these 
semicolons is apparent to any eye, and in this respect 
stands in marked contrast with the colour of the semi- 
colon (;), which is used sometimes, though rarely, by the 
original scribe, as an abbreviation for UE after Q, and for 
US of the dative plural. The titles of the Psalms, their 
initial lines, and the initial letter of each verse, and the 
initial lines of the portions of the 118th Psalm which begin 
Prime, Terce, Sext, and None, are written in red uncials 
throughout, in a hand somewhat larger than the text, which 
varies in size, some of the letters being larger than others for 
several verses together, even on the same page. Sometimes, 
also, the writing is thick, and sometimes fine, as if either the 
writer or the instrument had been changed. The insertion of 
the titles appears to have been an after-thought, after the first 
five, or probably even more, Psalms had been written. There 
are none, neither are there any numbers, till Psalm 5, when it 
may have been suggested to the scribe by the fact that there 
was room on the third column for three lines, and also room 
across the whole page for one line above the drawing which 
illustrates Psalm 5. Accordingly the number of the Psalm 
and the title has been somewhat awkwardly inserted; V. Ju 
Finem appearing in uncials in the third column of fol. 3 @ at 
the end of the 4th Psalm, after which, with the omission of a 
line, come the words 


proeaquehe | reditatecon | sequitur 


arranged across the page corresponding to the ordinary tri- 
columnar arrangement. It should have been mentioned that the 
drawing always precedes the Psalm it illustrates, so that there 
is no special reason why the title should be, as in this case, at 
the top of the drawing, or, as in most other cases, below it. 
It precedes the drawing uniformly till the 14th Psalm, where 
for the first time it is inserted under the picture. The drawing 
illustrative of the 15th Psalm is at the bottom of folio 8 a, 
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and runs up over the six vacant lines in the third column, 
plainly showing that it was drawn, and at least in part 
designed, after the text of folio 8a had been written. On 86 
follows the 5th Psalm, which was begun so high up that there 
is no room for a title, which has consequently been omitted 
altogether. The same remark applies to folio 9 a, at the top 
of which the 16th Psalm begins, leaving no room for the title, 
which has consequently been omitted. At the foot of 9 a is 
the drawing illustrative of the long 17th Psalm, which has its 
long title inserted in space at the top of the page evidently 
left for it specially; but probably by a mistake of the scribe 
the number of the Psalm has been omitted. And this page 
exhibits also the remarkable mistake of the second and third 
columns having been begun in a line with the second line of 
the first column, the scribe having forgotten that the first line 
of the column had yet to be inserted by the rubricator. The 
second column also is unaccountably short at the bottom of one 
line, where it is probable some erasure has been made ofa repeti- 
tion of the words ¢abernaculum cjus, which begin the third column, 
and end with the same word as the preceding line, zz circuitu 
gjus, the next line to this showing another erasure of a word, 
probably eus, as is evidenced by the half-erased inverted semi- 
colon which follows the vacant space. Here also for the first 
time the long title has been written down the columns instead 
of across the page. In the 18th Psalm the title and number 
have again been placed at the head of the drawing on 104, 
there being no room for the title at the top of folio 11a, 
which was plainly written under difficulty after the drawing 
for the next Psalm had been inserted at the foot of 11a, the 
length of the columns being of 20, 21, and 22 lines respectively 
to match it. It must here be observed that the scribe appears, 
unless he has some reason to the contrary, always to arrange 
his columns so as to be of equal length, as nearly as possible, 
the shortest by one or two lines, when necessity arises for a 
different length, being the third. This may be seen in the 1st 
Psalm, where the third column is one line short, in the second, 
where it is three lines short, and in the 4th, 7th, 9th, roth, 
and 12th; whereas in the 3rd and 14th Psalm, the deviation is 
easily accounted for by the scribe attempting to accommodate 
himself to the already drawn picture. The title also precedes 
the drawing in Psalm 20 and 21, though that of 19 is inserted 
after the drawing and before the Psalm. And here we have 
the most remarkable confirmation of this view. On 114 the 
drawing had been first inserted at the bottom of the page, 
and it had been intended that the title should follow on the 
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next page, 12a. The scribe preferred leaving five lines of his 
third column vacant to leaving a large space vacant across the 
whole of his paper, and wrote his first two columns close 
down to the head of the picture, and the rubricator, finding 
no room at all on the next page, where the title ought to have 
been, placed it with some difficulty between the bottom of the 
rst two columns and the drawing, and the same description 
applies exactly to 12 a, where the same awkward arrangement 
was adopted from the same cause. From Psalm 22 forward the 
headings always occupy their proper place between the drawing 
and the Psalm, till Psalm 38, where the title has been inserted 
on the third column of Psalm 37, followed by the drawing at 
the bottom of the page and by the Psalm itself on the next leaf, 
begun so high up as to leave no room for a title. The usual 
method is resumed till Psalm 45, which is treated in exactly 
the same way and for the same apparent reason. From the 
50th Psalm onward it is quite certain that the insertions of 
the titles and numbers formed part of a plan henceforward to 
be adopted, but it is perhaps doubtful whether up to this 
point they are not an addition made as best it might be to 
the original design after the text had been written and the 
drawings executed. Or this arrangement may have been 
entered into as early as Psalm 44, and forgotten for the 
ensuing Psalm, or possibly as early as the 16th Psalm. 
At least we may be certain that a change in this respect was 
adopted some time after the 4th Psalm was written, and the 
drawings of the first four Psalms executed. Other evidence 
of arrangements not having been completed at the time the 
Psalter was commenced may be found in the earlier titles of 
the Psalms, where the scribe, in case of the title being long 
enough to run over more than a whole line, wrote across 
the three columns instead of, as he did afterwards, down 
the first column two or three lines, then two or three on the 
second column, and one or two, as the case might be, on 
the third. An instance of this appears in Psalm 7, on folio 4 a. 
It has been already said, that the initial lines of the 
Psalms and the initial letters of the verses are in red uncials, 
done by another hand, and by a person who was evidently 
inferior as a scholar to the scribe who executed the rest of the 
text. This is shown by continual mistakes of grammar, 
which do not occur in the text, which, however, is otherwise 
full of mistakes of carelessness, some of which have been 
rectified afterwards by alteration, erasion, or addition, and 
some have been left, which either were not discovered or which 
it was impossible to alter without disfiguring the manuscript too 
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much. In some cases the corrector seems to exhibit deficiency 
of scholarship, as in the recurrence of the words generationem 
et generationem, he leaves the first word gexeratione without 
the correction @ for final #, as if he confused this expression 
with @ generatione in generationem. 

The text and the drawings were done nearlysimultaneously, 
as there is unmistakable evidence to prove that the drawing 
in some cases followed the text that is above it, and preceded 
that which is below in point of time of execution, and almost 
certain evidence to show that it sometimes was made before 
the text of the preceding and succeeding Psalms was written. 
The drawing on 11 a of the 19th Psalm, as has already been 
observed, was unquestionably inserted at the bottom of the 
page before the text of Psalm 18 was written above it, not 
only because of the unequal length of the three columns, but 
also because the artist might have placed it an inch lower, 
and so have avoided running it up as he has done into the 
columns of the Psalm above it. Still more forcibly does this 
argument tell in the case of the drawing on 11 4 belonging to 
the 28th Psalm, which would never have been placed so high 
if the line 


In finem | Psalmus | David 


had been on the page before it was drawn. 

The drawing for the 1st Psalm occupies the whole of folio 
14, and represents every part of the Psalm—which begins 
with the only very large initial letter there is, the B, the first 
letter of the word Seatus, which was evidently intended to 
be of the shape which it now has, for the lines of the manu- 
script are arranged so as to fit it. The abbreviations are 
few and are seldom made except under some necessity ; 
but the commonest words, such as Deus, Dominus, Spiritus, 
Sanctus, and their cases, are invariably, or almost invariably, 
contracted. Other words, such, for instance, as zon, and the 
final ws and wr, are abbreviated, as it were under compulsion, 
the necessity of space accounting for their sometimes being 
written in one way and sometimes in another. Qwxoniam is 
often contracted, being represented as gm, and sometimes 
gum, but on a page where the scribe, having no picture to 
accommodate his writing to, and where he was at liberty 
to expand, as on 17 4, he wrote this and other words at 
full length, though even in this case the words Deus and 
Dominus, Sanctus and Spiritus are almost invariably abbre- 
viated. When a Psalm was long, as for instance in the 17th, 
the artist seems to have got ahead of the scribe and to have 
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drawn his pictures in advance at the bottom of the three or 
four following pages, leaving as much room as was conjec- 
tured to be necessary for the text to occupy. Perhaps the 
best instance of this may be seen in Psalm 77 on fol. 474, 
where on half a page the scribe has had recourse to about forty 
contractions, besides those of the sacred words, evidently to 
get the Psalm in above the drawing for Psalm 78, which is at 
the bottom of that page, and has only been able to accom- 
plish his purpose by making the third column longer than the 
other two. If there had been no drawing already executed, 
and he had had to arrange for a drawing which was before 
him, and of which a copy was to be executed afterwards, he 
would have lengthened his first column by two or three lines, 
and would then have left ample space for the insertion of the 
drawing an inch lower down on the page. There are not 
more than about half as many contractions in the whole of 
the preceding Psalm, occupying nearly six times as much 
space. It may be added also, that the following Psalm, which 
is even longer than Psalm 78, has only six of such contractions, 
for the simple reason that it occupies a page by itself, and 
there was no purpose to answer in contracting words or syllables. 
And again it may be observed of Psalm 12 on fol. 7 a, that the 
picture was there before the top line containing the title and 
the last words of Psalm 11 were written, because these have been 
added on a line considerably above where the first ruled line 
must have been, as any one may see who will measure the 
length of the page from the last line of the manuscript to the 
top of this line. The space for thirty-two lines, which is 
always the length of the page, falls short of this line by half-an- 
inch. This remark also seems to apply to the 118th Psalm, 
after which the short Psalms and the text interfere with each 
other more than in any other part of the manuscript. 

As distinguished from the scribe who wrote the rubricated 
portion, the original scribe and the artist must have been well- 
informed ecclesiastics, as the latter was evidently acquainted 
with the traditional interpretation of the Psalms as referring to 
our Saviour, and the other was familiar with the day-hours, 
especially with the office for Prime, Terce, Sext, and None, 
which take in the whole of the 118th Psalm, and which, as 
being said every day alike, would be more familiar than 
most of the rest of the Psalter. Accordingly, whereas the 
rest of the Psalter has several mistakes in almost every page, 
there is scarcely any committed in transcribing this Psalm. 
The mistakes most frequently occur at the end of a line, where 
a letter or two have been omitted or have been repeated at 
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the beginning of the next line, and there is a considerable 
tendency to leave out the syllable wr at the end of the 
third persons singular and plural of deponent and passive 
verbs. Thus at the beginning of the 118th Psalm it looks as 
if the original scribe had written operant, and the additional 
syllable, to make the word ofcrantur, extending beyond the 
limits of the column, had been made by a corrector. Mon 
has on the same page been written N by mistake, and the 
contemporary, or some subsequent corrector, has remedied it 
by placing the ~ over the letter N, and the following word has 
been written veppellas instead of repellas, by a common 
mistake of the original scribe, and again in the same page a 
letter inserted between vetribu and e has been rubbed out, 
apparently by a pumice-stone. And on the following page, 
possibly the (ve) at the end of the word confundere is an addi- 
tion of the corrector’s. Further on in the Psalm, on page 70 3, 
the syllable éuz had been omitted in prohibui at the end of 
a line and has been added, and the syllables um ix bon have 
been erased, being repeated in the next line. The drawing at 
the end of this Psalm, at the foot of its last page, was executed 
before the Psalm, because of the crowding of letters in the last 
column to get the verses into the small space remaining for 
them—and the same must be said of the few following draw- 
ings ; and the title of the 118th Psalm was forced to be above 
the drawing, contrary to the usual custom. In fact, the artist 
has quite miscalculated the space necessary for the text of the 
Psalm he was illustrating, and has obliged the scribe to write 
Psalm 119 partly over his drawing, as well as to accommo- 
date the columns of 120 to the drawing placed before them. 
This same mistake of the artist’s not making room for the text 
is apparent in the 121st Psalm and in the 122nd, in both 
which the third column is longer than the other two, and 
in the 123rd, the 124th, the 125th and 126th, and possibly 
in two or three more which follow and in which the text and 
the drawings run very close upon one another. But the most 
remarkable instance in which the scribe found himself in a 
difficulty was in getting in the conclusion of the 135th Psalm, 
where, after using five contractions in the last line, he abso- 
lutely left out the last words cordia ejus, to avoid interfering 
with the sacred symbol of the Almighty’s hand which was 
just below the line. The last line is written 


NoriiqMinatnimisiri ; 
the ¢ in eternum having been left out by mistake and misiri 
being an error for mzseri. Perhaps the most remarkable 
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instance of the text of a Psalm having preceded the draw- 
ing for the next Psalm and the artist altering the design to 
accommodate himself to the space left by the scribe, occurs 
in the case of the 115th Psalm, where the Almighty, instead 
of being represented. as usual with three attendant Angels 
on each side, has only one on his right hand, to avoid interfer- 
ing with the second column of the page, whilst there are 
three on the space left vacant after the six lines of the third 
column. 

There are many more indications, especially towards the 
end of the Psalter, to show that sometimes the text was 
written first and sometimes was not done till after the draw- 
ing. But enough has been said to prove to little short of a 
demonstration that the volume was planned and executed by 
the scribe and the artist simultaneously. 

As regards the style of the letters used, it is perfectly uni- 
form. There is never a single instance of variation from the 
type of Roman rustic capitals, such as would be likely to 
occur if a scribe, careless as this one manifestly was, had at- 
tempted to copy a handwriting with which he was not 
familiar. There are two kinds of G used, one with a point, 
one with a cedilla, G and G; and two kinds of Q, one with 
the tail turned to the right and one with it curled round to the 
left, Q and 0; and both these forms of both these letters are 
used quite indiscriminately, sometimes both forms appearing 
in the same word. The different usages are not, therefore, to 
be attributed to two scribes, though the different degree of fine- 
ness in the writing on different pages seems to point to that 
conclusion elsewhere. The diphthong @ is written in separate 
letters, az. The word facze is very commonly written faciae, 
especially at the beginning of the manuscript. The 77 and zz 
are always written with a single z, as in the Ist Psalm proicit 
for projicit. The verb zzte/ligo is always written with an ¢ instead 
of z. In compound words the laws of euphony have not been 
attended to, and we have, generally, though not invariably, 
adfero, conlocavit, inlustra, and obprobrium, and the like. There 
is a frequent insertion of 4, both at the beginning of words, as 
in Aarena, and in the middle, as in /svahel, which is uniformly 
so spelled, and a is frequently substituted for ~, especially where 
the syllable is short, as in /u/gora, postola, Oportunus is always 
written with a single ~. Lxsurgo appears sometimes with, 
sometimes without the s, and again frequently with the s 
obliterated after having been inserted. Sometimes, again, the 
his omitted, both in the middle of words and at their com- 
mencement. Instances occur in decacordo, 80 b, and aurietis, 
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830, ymnis, 34 6; and f is sometimes written for pf, as in 
allofili, orfanorum. The preposition @ is generally accented, 
as is also the word ds. Two marks, a straight line and a line 
curved upwards towards the right, do duty for nearly all the 
contractions used, and sometimes the scribe and the corrector 
have both forgotten to add it, as in-the abbreviated word Dye, 
fol. 83 6. The abbreviation of a semicolon for ws is not un- 
common, and sometimes at the end of a line the xf is con- 
tracted into a single letter by crossing the last upright stroke 
of the 2, thus N. 

The most common kinds of mistake are those of repeating 
a syllable and of omitting a syllable, the latter usually where 
there was a recurrence of the same termination, as in justi for 
justitie, reddit for reddidi, on fol. 4a. Another very common 
error is writing the diphthong @ where there ought to be only 
é, as in constitue. And here it is important to remark that 
the scribe had a great tendency to make mistakes at the end 
of a line. And this would be a very natural account of the 
twelve out of sixteen omissions of final UR being in this 
position, four only out of more than 400 instances of this ter- 
mination having been contracted in the middle of a line. 
This also illustrates the opinion of the Deputy-Keeper of the 
Records that the N for zon at the end of a line is a mere 
mistake, afterwards remedied by the corrector of the manu- 
script. Certainly there is a remarkable instance in Psalm 43 
on fol. 25 4, where the letter occurs at the end of a line where 
it is almost impossible to avoid the conclusion that it is a 
mistake, for not only is there no reason for such a contraction, 
but throughout the whole ofthis Psalm, occupying more than 
a whole page, the scribe almost entirely avoided contractions. 
There are in fact more of these corrections at the end of a line 
than at first sight appear, some words having been very skil- 
fully erased, as for instance on fol. 65 4, at the top of the 
page, the words fidelia omnia manda had been written, and 
mandata having been repeated in the next line, the syllables 
manda have been so obliterated as only to be traceable by 
one who knows beforehand what the letters probably were. 
A similar skilful correction is made in the prayer of Habak- 
kuk, which, though it occupies only a page, exhibits ten 
blunders of writing, to be accounted for by the writer being 
less familiar with this than with the Psalms. The particular 
mistake and correction we are alluding to here is at the end 
of a line where ae occurs followed by guos in the next line, 
the ae having been carefully erased, and e¢ inserted correctly, 
making the right word egues in the next line, but it is easy 
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sessions 


to see that the e is a subsequent addition, as it is outside 
the ruled line within which all the other initial letters of the 
column are written. 

There is, however, one form of contraction which is 
different from the rest and is only used to supply the 
omission of the final #7. It occurs sixteen times. The 
first of them is on page 5a, where the word inujfirmabun- 
tur is written zxfirmabunt, with a mark over it which some- 
what resembles a small 7 as used in later centuries. Possibly 
it is only a symbol, consisting of two horizontal strokes joined 
together by a third slanting one, somewhat like a z. These 
appear to have been added afterwards by some corrector, 
perhaps some centuries later, and in some cases the colour of 
the ink is fainter. It is possible that all these cases are 
cases of mistakes at the end of a line, with the exception of 
four which occur in the middle of a line, which have been all 
corrected in the same way. In one case, however, on fol. 75 4, 
the word /rustrabitur has been written /frustrabi? with a 
comma; and in one instance, in Psalm 78, on fol. 47 a, this 
mark is wrongly inserted over the # in the word adnuntia- 
bimus, as if it had originally been written without the two 
final letters, and the correction had been made as for the pas- 
sive form, and then, after that, the final syllable had been 
correctly added in the text at the end of the line. If, as is 
alleged, this contraction alone is enough to prove that the 
document is of a later century—the eighth or the ninth—how is 
it that no other contractions, such as were common then, have 
been introduced by the scribe for contracting such words as 
are compounded of fer, pro, and pre? Many such words occur 
under circumstances where they might most advantageously 
have been contracted, but there is not a single instance of any 
such contraction. There are several other alterations which 
have been made, some perhaps at long intervals of time. Thus, 
on fol. 124 there is an insertion above the line of the word matris 
which had been omitted from de ventre mee, and a full 
stop is placed between the words ventre and mee to indi- 
cate where the word ought to be inserted. On the same page 
Jocuti has been altered by changing the ¢ into g, and placing 
an additional « over the word. In the next page also the 
accidental omission of the word cae/i has been supplied by a 
much later hand. 

As regards the question of priority of writing or drawing, 
there are some pages where it might be argued that the writing 
was done first, though it appears to have been put on after- 
wards to fit into a picture already drawn, because the scribe 
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arranged it so as to fit into a picture not yet drawn, but of which 
he had before his eyes a copy from which the new picture was 
afterwards to be taken. But there are several instances where 
this argument will not hold. For instance, on 2, where this 
argument might have been adduced to show that the actual 
picture was drawn after the text was written, the answer is, 
that if this was a copy from a previously executed drawing, 
drawn on the vellum after the text above it was written, the 
artist would undoubtedly have placed it half an inch or an 
inch lower, there being more than two inches between the 
bottom of the picture and the lower margin of the vellum, 
and perhaps the same remark applies, though with less force, to 
81 4 and other cases, whilst on 82 4 the second Alleluia in the 
title of the Psalm, which ought to be on the same line with 
the first, is a little lowered to the already drawn picture. 
On the other hand, the nimbus on 494, and the flattening of 
one of the Angels’ wings, is strong evidence that the drawing 
was executed after the text was written. There are several 
other indications, some telling one way, some the other, but 
enough to prove’ certainly that the writing and the drawing 
were going on at the same time. But perhaps no page gives 
stronger evidence than 56a, where the title of the 95th Psalm, 
which goes on in one line over the first two columns, mounts up 
to a space left by the picture, and is finished in a second line 
of the third column, the lower line being level with the first 
two lines of the first and second columns—an arrangement 
which it is impossible to account for on any other theory than 
the precedence of the picture. 

It frequently happens that there is a single line running at 
the top of a page very awkwardly close upon the drawing 
which had been placed there before, and evidently was never 
intended to have this line above it. These cases are ac- 
counted for by the previous page having been ruled, as all 
the pages are to within about two inches of the bottom, and 
the text being inserted between these lines, each line of text 
being at a distance from the line above and below it by a 
space of equal breadth with its own height. Thus, in the case 
of 20 @ the scribe preferred interfering with the picture on the 
next page to venturing to write an additional line where he had 
no lines to guide him. Instances of this are common, as on 
54,7, 24.6, 47 b, 63a, 90a. 

The argument, however, from the adaptation of the length 
of the columns to the shape of the picture, whether the 
slope is upwards from left to right, or, as in some instances, 
downwards, from left to right, is not absolutely conclusive for 
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the priority of the ‘altel though if some of the instances 
of this are carefully examined, it “will leave an impression of 
little less than certainty on the mind. There is one very curious 
instance of this sloping upwards of the text towards the right 
hand, which in all probability was made for a picture which was 
meant to be placed under the columns, but which was never 
executed exactly according to the first intention of the artist. 
It is on 51 4, where the first column is longer than the second 
by one line, and the third is shorter than the second by two 
lines. No other probable account of this can be given than 
that the picture below was originally meant to extend further 
up under the right-hand column than it actually does. The 
true account of the matter appears to be as follows. The long 
eighty-eighth Psalm, which occupies the whole of 52 a and 52 4, 
was begun quite at the topof the page on the second of the thirty- 
two spaces intended for lines of text, the first being reserved 
for the uncial letters of the word A/isericordias to be placed 
by the rubricator. When he came to the second column he 
forgot that there was to be a word inserted on the top of the 
first column and began again on the second line instead of 
the first. He had forgotten also to leave room for the title of 
the Psalm. The rubsicatds, finding there was no room in the 
usual place for the title, placed it at the head of the picture, 
which was yet to be drawn on the preceding page,.and which, 
with regard to the Crucifixion part on the right hand, was 
altered from the original design to accommodate him. It runs 
straight across, the page, leaving the spaces on the second and 
third column vacant. What is still more curious is, that in 
these spaces there are still remaining traces of a drawing which 
has been obliterated. 

The corrections of mistakes are remarkably capricious. 
Thus in the 35th Psalm, on 2040, a letter has been erased 
between a and s/efit, but the e¢ has not been altered into 7 nor 
the repetition of v/ in the word v¢ in the next line obliterated. 
There can be no doubt that the scribe as he proceeded learnt 
something of the proper way of spelling. Thus facie gradu- 
ally becomes facie. The ae for e and the e¢ for ae were in all 
‘cases mistakes. The latter admitted of the easy correction 
which in most cases has been made of the addition of the 
cedilla to mark the diphthong. 

That the contractions were frequently mere mistakes is 
apparent from such instances as dbenedix for benediait on 
66 6, where the flat mark has been made to do duty for the 
accidental omission of the syllable z¢, for in this Psalm the 
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scribe had good reason for avoiding contractions to make 
it fill the whole page by itself. 

It only remains to say that the drawings were certainly 
made for the occasion, and were not taken from a previously 
existing stock, which the artist made to fit the Psalm as best 
he might be able. On the contrary, far the greater number 
minutely follow the description of the Psalm, mixing the 
literal and the metaphorical in a most remarkable way, and 
could not refer to anything but the Psalm at the head of which 
they are drawn. The Ist Psalm is described from beginning 
to end in the first picture, and if we take the 22nd as a speci- 
men, it will be seen that it minutely represents everything 
that is alluded to in the Psalm and could not have been in- 
tended for anything but an illustration of this particular 
Psalm. Like most of the other Psalms, the illustration begins 
at the left of the drawing, proceeding, though not with abso- 
lute regularity, to the right. In common also with others 
where day and night are mentioned, it has in the left corner 
the sun and in the right the moon, between which, at the 
head of this picture, as well as of a large number of others, is 
the figure of our Lord with the quartered nimbus, attended 
by three Angels on each side. The new-born children are 
represented as being suckled by their mothers, illustrative 
of ‘Thou art my hope from my mother’s womb. On the 
right are the fat bulls of Bashan, the raging and roaring lion, 
the pouring out of water, the melting wax, the dogs, the council 
of the wicked, and in the centre of the picture stands the 
Cross with all the instruments of torture. Further back, to the 
left of the picture, we have represented the praise in the great 
Church and the feast of the poor. 

That the whole book, including the Psalter, the Canticles, 
and the Creeds, was executed at the same time, is plain from 
the resemblance of style of the drawings, and also from the 
variations in the letters Q and G, two forms of which appear 
indiscriminately used throughout. It is not, therefore, an 
exact copy, as regards either text or drawing, of any preceding 
existing copy of the Psalter and Creeds. The average 
amount and kind of mistakes also in the Creeds and the 
Psalter being the same, precludes the idea of there being any 
difference in the writer or the design of either. 

The drawings themselves represent Eastern buildings, 
dresses, cattle, furniture, trees, and landscapes—and are 
probably of Alexandrian origin, or else perhaps Syrian. 
The constant representation of the sun and moon as Osiris 
and Isis point to an Egyptian origin. The manuscript, 
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wherever it came from, was never executed in England, for 
no Anglo-Saxon artist of any period could have made the 
drawings. These represent both the facts and the meta- 
phorical language of the Psalm. Thus ‘they came about 
me like bees’ is represented both by the men themselves 
and by bees. 

That many of the contractions used are mere remedies of 
mistakes committed by the original scribe, is plain. Probably 
most of them are so, excepting where some good reason can 
be assigned for their existence. For it is certain that for the 
most part there are no contractions used, except under 
absolute compulsion, save in the words which it was the 
custom of the time always to contract. To illustrate this, we 
may compare two pages, one in which there is no drawing, 
and where, there being no reason for contracting, the scribe 
wrote according to his natural impulse, and another where 
there were drawings to influence the mode of writing to be 
adopted. We will take the five consecutive pages of the 
118th Psalm, where the scribe was wholly unfettered, and 
it will be found that, with the exception of a very few 
omissions of m at the end of a line, where the scribe pre- 
ferred using the contraction to placing the last letter of a 
word by itself in a separate line, the whole of these fifteen 
columns contain but six instances of a contraction being used 
for the letter #z, and that in each case used for the manifest 
purpose of saving one line from having at the end of a verse 
only two letters. 

Now, on the other hand, it will be seen that the con- 
tractions are sometimes crowded together very thickly, as, for 
instance, in the page 2 4, which we quote in preference to any 
other, as being more accessible, having been photographed 
for the Report of Dean Stanley. The portion of the second 
Psalm at the top of the page has absolutely no contrac- 
tions ; that of the third, which came between two pictures 
already drawn, has no less than five in eight lines, and 
amongst them ##s for meus, and oms for omnes. Here 
then is plainly a case where a scribe is driven to insert con- 
tractions which he did not like, and some of which were 
entirely new. We may observe also, for the benefit of those 
who have not access to the expensive Photogram of the 
Psalter, that the other two plates Dr. Stanley has chosen 
afford tolerably good instances of one page with and another 
without contractions. 

Upon the whole, the evidence seems to show tolerably 
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- conclusively that this is not a document copied from an older 
volume which contained a text and drawings, but thai it is an 
original of whatever age, the drawings and the text being for 
the first time put thus together, and several arrangements 
having to be made between the scribe and the artist, to fit 
them to each other. To whatsoever century the text belongs, 
to ihe same the drawings belong. Until stronger argu- 
ments are adduced to disprove the antiquity of the text, we 
see little reason to doubt the opinion expressed by so many 
eminent palzographers,that it is of the sixth ceniury ; and 
Mr. Payn’s opinion of the sixth-century origin of the drawings 
commends itself to us rather than that of Sir Digby Wyatt, 
of their being executed much later. And if the classes of 
mistakes made in the Utrecht Psalter be compared with that 
in the Codex Amitatinus and the Codex Fuldensis, both of 
which are of the middle of the sixth century, the conclusion 
that it belongs to the same century with them is very much 
strengthened. It is very unlikely that a scribe copying in a 
later century would not have oftener altered such words as 
adpono, quicumque, and the like, to more modern spelling. The 
occasional interchange of vowels, such as is so very frequent 
in the Codex Fuldensis, leads to the supposition that part of 
the Utrecht Psalter was written from dictation, whilst in other 
parts it is more likely that the scribe was copying from another 
manuscript, though certainly not following line by line, for 
the: mistakes are almost always at the end of aline, consisting 
of the omission of two letters, exactly like those of the Codex 
Fuldensis. And it seems almost certain that when the scribe 
was forced, from want of room between two pictures, to make 
many contractions, he would have adopted the usual contrac- 
tion for pre, even if it be supposed that those for fer and pro 
could not be introduced into the rustic character if he had been 
writing inthe ninth century, when these modes of contraction 
were common. Again, no scribe in the ninth century, except 
he were servilely copying the exact forms of the letters and 
words of an older document, which cannot be alleged as 
regards the Utrecht Psalter, would ever have written the word 
eructuo for eructo, as he always does, and which would be the 
natural way of writing in the sixth century, as is shown in 
both the codices we have just referred to. Neither, again, is 
it at all likely he would have invariably written the 72 as a 
single z, as it always appears both in the Psa/ter and in those 
manuscripts. Indeed, in almost all cases, the spelling of the 
Utrecht Psalter agrees with that of those two manuscripts. 
It must be allowed, we think, that these considerations greatly 
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outweigh any difficulty that arises from the use of the 
universal contraction for uv, the only argument which seems to 
us to possess any weight against assigning the earlier date of the 
manuscript. Whatever be the most probable account of the 
mode in which this particular contraction is used, the amount 
of evidence seems to us almost conclusive in favour of the 
Deputy-Keeper’s opinion as to the sixth-century origin of the 
document. 


ArT. IV.—Dr. DAVIDSON’S TRANSLATION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The New Testament. Translated from the Critical Text of 
VON TISCHENDORF, with an Introduction on the Criti- 
cism, Translation, and Interpretation of the Book, by 
SAML. DAviIpsSON, LL.D. and D.D. of Halle. (King 


and Co., London, 1875.) 


THE critical introduction of Dr. Davidson’s recent translation 
of the New Testament leaves a very clear impression upon: 
the mind of the reader, that Dr. Davidson has formed a very 
correct estimate of the qualifications and duties of a trans- 
lator. 


‘The primary object of a translation,’ he observes, ‘is to express 
the exact meaning of the original in corresponding words, so far as 
they can be found in English, with the least obscurity. It should be 
literal rather than paraphrastic, giving the sense intended by the 
author or authors simply and fully, in the best terms which the 
English language supplies. A translation of the New Testament 
should be in effect a revision of the received one; and the departures 
from the latter ought to be as few as the necessities of the case re- 
quire. King James’s version should be corrected and improved in 
such instances only as appear to call for change. The main purpose 
of a translation of the Bible is not that it may be read with pleasure, 
but rather that it may clearly express the true sense.’ 


Before we test the principles of translation here enunciated 
by the practice of the translator, we must briefly glance at, if 
we cannot expatiate on, the text Dr. Davidson has selected for 
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the basis of his version. The one text—-and to this he has 
most scrupulously adhered throughout, save in a few cases of 
punctuation—is the eighth edition of Von Tischendorf’s Greek 
Testament. It is, we must confess, a matter of regret -and 
surprise, that so competent an authority as Dr. Davidson 
should have followed, and followed so slavishly, such a guide. 
Few scholars, if any, have rendered more valuable services tc 
Biblical literature than Von Tischendorf; but this service he 
rendered as a collector and collator of ancient manuscripts, 
not as a textual critic, for he was plentifully lacking in that 
critical insight and discrimination, without which it was impos- 
sible for him to estimate at their true value the conflicting 
evidence of the materials his marvellous zeal and industry had 
amassed. Every successive edition of his New Testament, in 
its variations and inconsistencies, even on the most important 
points, is a standing evidence of what Bishop Ellicott has 
rightly designated ‘his inconstant, restless, child-like inferiority 
of critical judgment.’ What confidence, we ask, can be 
inspired by a textual critic, such as Von Tischendorf, whose 
seventh edition differs from his fifth in about 1,296 passages, 
and his eighth in more than 3,300 passages, and many of these 
passages involving the most fixed and fundamental principles 
of textual criticism? What claim, too, again we ask, on our 
acceptance, has a text, such as that followed by Dr. Davidson, 
which is at variance in so many passages, not only with the 
context of what has been invariably accepted, and not only 
with the most ancient versions (more ancient than any sur- 
viving manuscript), but with the indirect evidence drawn from 
the writings of the Fathers of the early Church? Are we pre- 
pared to fling away ex masse, as certainly forming no portion 
of God’s written word, the Agony in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, the Prayer on the Cross, the Angel at the Pool of 
Bethesda, the Woman taken in Adultery, the last chapter of 
S. John’s Gospel, and the last twelve verses of S. Mark, 
although the Church, the Heaven-appointed guardian and 
keeper of Holy Writ, has, century after century, accepted such 
passages, and taught them as genuine portions of the written 
word of God, because we cannot, forsooth, find them in the 
most ancient surviving copies of the New Testament—copies 
made, let it be remembered, in an age of unexampled cor-. 
ruption of the text? Are we to follow in the steps of S. 
Augustine, who held that ‘the chief authority should be 
assigned to those Greek copies, to be found among the more 
learned and vigilant Churches, or in the steps of Von Tischen- 
dorf, whose chief authority is not only derived from copies 
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originating with Churches neither learned nor vigilant, but in 
an age which, as Von Tischendorf will himself admit, was 
remarkable for ‘a certain universal variety and depravation 
of the Sacred text?’ If, as Von Tischendorf most candidly 
admits, in the case of various readings, ‘the question must 
often be no longer, What is the more ancient, but, what is 
pre-eminent by its own proper force and reasonableness, why 
is not this avowed and exemplary principle of selection carried 
out in this text as a whole, as distinguished from other text's? 
Take now, as a sample of Von Tischendorf’s critical incon- 
sistency and glaring unfairness, his omission of the last verse 
of S. John’s Gospel, which he justifies on the authority of 
the Sinaitic codex and ‘internal reasons. Now what are the 
facts of the case? They are simply these :—This last verse 
is found in the Sinaitic codex, but its insertion is placed to 
the credit of a later hand, because of the absurd plea of the 
difference of the colour of the ink (‘coloris discrimen’) ; a 
plea set aside by the fact that all the other codices, as well 
as the oldest versions, contain the disputed verse, which is 
further supported by ‘internal reasons,’ if we look to the style 
of expression and its harmony with the context. Even Tischen- 
dorf acknowledges that the words were added by some one 
eddem etate of the Codex Sinaiticus. But if, as we believe, 
the writing of this last chapter of this Gospel was an after- 
thought of the writer, what could be more natural to the 
writer of such an appendix than the language of the dis- 
puted verse, to say nothing of its direct reference to ‘writing’ 
—a characteristic of this entire Gospel? (For no other Evan- 
gelist dwells so often and so emphatically on writing as does 
S. John. See especially the case of Pilate’s writing and our 
blessed Lord’s writing on the ground.) But perhaps a more 
glaring case of this critic’s arbitrary defiance of the authorities 
which he professes to hold supreme, when they concur, is his 
absolute rejection of the reading 0 povoyerns eds (S. John i. 
18), which is supported not merely by concurrent manuscript 
testimony (the Sinaitic, Vatican, and others), from which in 
other points he rules that there is no appeal, but by the 
acceptance of the greatest living textual critics.' 

Much of Dr. Davidson's critical introduction is occupied 
with an explanation of his own aims and methods as a trans- 


1 Since this paper was written, we have consulted Professor Hort’s 
dissertation on Zhe Monogenes Theos, a work of the highest critical 
and textual value, which establishes beyond all cavil the genuineness of 
the reading 6 povoyerjs Geds, which Dr. Davidson rejects with so little 
ceremony and consistency. 
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lator, and much.of it is taken up with,a most severe,-and, we 
venture to think, scarcely .warrantable criticism of his pre- 
decessors, especially of Dean Alford, whom he vilipends as 
‘undertaking. a work for which he had not the necessary 
qualifications,’ and as utterly wanting in a competent know- 
ledge of Greek scholarship. We have never looked up to 
Dean Alford as an authority of the first rank in Greek 
scholarship, but we were,not prepared to hear so severe a 
judgment passed upon him by a scholar no way his superior, 
now that he has entered into his rest after a life of long and 
loving toil in the advancement of sacred letters. Nor is this 
all we have.to complain of in this extraordinary critical 
introduction, in which the name of Dr. Tregelles is not even 
once mentioned, though none more worthy of such dis- 
tinction. 

Commended as Dr. Davidson’s translation has been for its 
manifold distinctive excellencies in some organs of the highest 
literary standing, we confess we took it up with a very strong 
predilection in its favour, which a careful examination of it 
from end to end has altogether dissipated. Our first charge 
against it is on the score of inconsistency. We complain that 
Dr. Davidson has not carried out his own principles of transla- 
tion. He undertook to revise the Authorized Version. He has 
succeeded rather in revolutionizing that version, by omissions, by 
additions, by needless and unidiomatic changes in its language 
and its style. Dr. Davidson professes a dislike to ‘needless 
alterations,’ but when he gives us ‘Jesus the Nazarene’ for 
‘Jesus of Nazareth ;’ ‘deaden your members,’ for ‘mortify 
your members ;’ ‘compacted,’ for ‘ joined together ;’ ‘ Zcacher, 
for ‘Master ;’ ‘enclosure, for ‘spot of ground ;’ ‘demons,’ 
for ‘devils ;’ ‘apparition,’ for ‘ghost, with a host of others,—- 
we ask whatisgained by these changes, to counterbalance what 
we know to be lost? To the same class of needless changes 
we refer such headings as ‘According to Matthew,’ ‘ According 
to John,’ ‘To Timothy First,’ ‘Of Peter Second ;’ we find, too, 
an almost invariable alteration of the good old termi- 
tion -eti into the more modern -s, and the dropping of the 
auxiliary verb ‘do,’ as ‘My soul maguifics the Lord,’ for 
‘My soul doth magnify the Lord.’ By such a treatment of 
the old verbal forms, Dr. Davidson does more than run counter 
to a phraseology which has become stereotyped in our sacred 
literature, and is cherished as something inviolable by the pious 
instincts of every devout reader of the Authorized Version, for 
he is inflicting a positive injury on his mother tongue, by im- 
poverishing its wealth of expression and narrowing the range 
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of its resources. ‘ Many, however, of Dr. Davidson's devia- 
tions from the Authorized Version are something - more--than 
needless and mischievous: they are sins of omission or com- 
mission, either against the language from which he translates, 
or against the language into which he translates. Take, 
for example, Acts vii. 26, which he renders: ‘ And the next 
day he appeared unto them fighting, where tue Authorized 
Version more correctly renders: ‘He showed himself unto 
them as they strove’ Here the new translator is guilty of 
a squinting construction, for, according to the ‘enor of his 
words, it is a question whether Moses was ‘fighting,’ or those 
to whom he appeared. In S. Matthew i.17, we nave another 
example of this /ouche construction, where our translator gives 
us ‘the captivity of Babylon’ as a revision of the Authorized 
Version, ‘the carrying away wzto Babylon, In S. John i. 

4, Dr. Davidson has ‘ He it is that baptizes 7z ihe Holy 
Ghost: and, in the same chapter, v. 26, ‘I baptize 7: water,’ 
where the Authorized Version has more correctly with for the 
preposition év—a sense which Dr. Davidson almost everywhere 
ignores, except in 1 Cor. iv. 21, where ne renders the passage, 
‘I come unto you with a rod. In S. John viii. 55, Dr. 
Davidson renders, ‘I wéé/ be a liar like unto you’ (a rendering 
which savours of Scotland or Ireland), and in his version of the 
Beatitudes in S. Matthews Gospel ie renders every ‘shall’ 
of the Authorized Version by a ‘ will,’ as, for example,‘ Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they w7// be comforted.’ In these distor- 
tions, Dr. Davidson runs counter to an established English idiom 
and to every oéd version and every modern version of the Bible 
in English; for Wicliffe, who has ‘schulde’ =‘ shall, is followed 
by Tyndale, Cranmer, the Geneva, and even the Rheims of 
1552. If the term ‘s#a//,’ used with the third person, marks, 
as it does, according to the usage of our language, sometimes 
prediction, sometimes determination, sometimes the future 
fulfilment of a duty, or obligation, or paying of a debt (a term 
naturally flowing from its derivation ‘ sea/den’ to owe), then 
what term could be more appropriate from the lips of our Lord 
than shall in the Beatitudes, marking, as it does, the blessings 
to His people predicted by Him who could best predict as 
a Prophet, determined upon by Him who had power to de- 
termine the future, as being the Sovereign Disposer of all 
things ? 

Had Dr. Davidson kept a little more closely to the Autho- 
rized Version, or to the version of the old translators, he would 
have been preserved from a multitude of useless and mischievous 
errors, but he evidently feels a strong disrelish for the old 
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English versions, We will limit ourselves to half-a-dozen 
specimens of his errors in this respect. In Ephesians iv. 29, 
for the Authorized Version,‘ but that which is good to the use of 
edifying’ (mpos oixodouny ths xpeias), Dr. Davidson substitutes, 
‘but whatever is good for the buzlding up of the need? What 
does ‘building up of the need’ mean? Here old Tyndale 
renders it more happily—‘ for edification when weed be, ze. for 
seasonable edification. In Heb. vi. 1, Dr. Davidson renders, 
‘Therefore leaving the first discourse concerning Christ, 
where the Authorized Version has, ‘ Therefore leaving the prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Christ.’ It maybe here remarked, that 
in this, as in most other cases, Dr. Davidson omits the article 
before Christ, which we have in the Greek. The whole passage 
may be rendered: ‘Wherefore leaving the e/ementary doctrines 
of the Christ, let us go on to the perfect doctrine ;’ for the 
writer is evidently comparing the different stages of doctrinal 
development, in accordance with the spiritual condition and 
fitness of those who are to receive them, as he compares 
different kinds of meat in the context with the different con- 
ditions of those who are to use them. ‘The old translators had 
exhibited a clearer perception of the sense, for Tyndale, who is 
followed by Cranmer and the Geneva Version, renders : ‘ Let us 
leave the doctrine pertaining to the beginning of a Christian man.’ 
Again, in S. Matthew vi. 16, Dr. Davidson writes,‘ for they dis- 
figure their faces that they may appear unto men to fast.’ This 
is a repetition of the incorrect rendering of the Authorized Ver- 
sion, which overlooks the distinction between gdawouar vnotevewv 
=‘to seem to fast, and daivopat yvnatevwv =‘ to be seen to fast,’ 
where Tyndale and the old translators correctly r der, 
‘that they might be seen of men how they fast’ In Act xiv. 
13, Dr. Davidson, by rendering ‘having brought oxen and 
garlands unto ¢he gates,’ again repeats an error of the Autho- 
rized Version, as the Greek is here muA@vas, not vdas, that 
is, the vestibule of the Temp/e, not the gates of the city ; where 
Tyndale, with his usual keen insight into the mind of the 
writer, more correctly renders it ‘the churche-porche” In 
Romans xvi. 23, Dr. Davidson has ‘ Erastus the steward of the 
city’ (Authorized Version, ‘the chamberlain of the city’). The 
0 oixovouos THs Toews Of the original is most probably best 
rendered by Wicliffe ‘ the ¢veasurer of the city. In Romans 
xi. 20, Dr. Davidson follows the Authorized Version, ‘Be not 
high-minded, but fear.’ Here the Greek iyndodgpoves means, 
not ‘ high-minded’ as we now understand that term, but 
‘ indulge not in thoughts of pride’ (or uppishness, as the vulgar 
have it, which is really the force of the Greek indov and the 
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Latin superbus),and this Wicliffe renders by ‘ nyth thou savour’ 
(i.e. think) ‘high things.’ This is very literal and very true to the 
sense in Wicliffe’s time ; for high and haughty, which are only 
different forms of the same word (Aigh, highty, haughty) meant 
almost the same thing in our early English. 

In the category of Dr. Davidson’s inconsistencies we must 
also set down his frequent transgression of his own professed 
principle of uniformity in translating the same Greek word 
or phrase, which he declares ‘he has kept in view throughout 
the entire work’(!) If the principle of uniformity has been 
kept in view throughout the whole work, it becomes extremely 
difficult to account for the fact, that the Greek article in all its 
most marked significations is so inconsistently represented, 
and so often misrepresented and non-represented in this version. 
Why, too, we ask, is the emphatic negative od uw at one time 
brought out in its true force, andatothertimes, where such force 
is most rigidly demanded by the context, altogether unrepre- 
sented ? Why are the same Greek particles (for we believe with 
Winer that their significance can be scarcely exaggerated in 
the Greek Testament) sometimes well rendered, and yet so 
often either diluted or destroyed in this version? Why, too, 
are the same Greek tenses so often rendered as if different 
tenses? Why, for example, in the prologue of S. John’s 
Gospel, is the same Greek verb, in the same tense (2yéveto) 
made to do duty for ‘was made’ (v. 3), ‘ was’ (v. 6), and ‘ be- 
come’ (v. 14)? Why does Dr. Davidson occasionally give, 
for example, to the imperfect tense one of its usual forces, that 
of marking the “adzt or custom, and just as often forget to 
give it this force where the text of the passage demands it ? 
Nothing can be clearer than the intention of the Holy 
Evangelists in marking by imperfect tenses the Aadztual 
persecution of the Jews to which our blessed Lord was sub- 
ject, as well as His apparent practice of healing on the Sabbath 
day, and yet scarcely in a single case has Dr. Davidson 
brought out such their clear intention, in these respects, by a 
due rendering of the tense of the verb in such narratives. 
In S. John v. 16, for instance, Dr. Davidson renders, ‘ And 
for this the Jews persecuted him (éiwxov), because he did (é1roéet) 
these things on the Sabbath day. For this the Jews sought 
(@@jrovv) to kill him.’ Why, we ask, are these most significant 
imperfects not only not rendered in the particular sense of the 
imperfect evidently meant by the writer, but actually rendered 
as ff they were aorists, and in a sense at variance with the 
meaning of the writer? Again, the Greek Testament writers 
often use the imperfect tense of eui with a participle, to mark, 
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not a series of repeated actions, but the continuance of the 
same action, or the same state, for some time. This Dr. Davidson 
has failed to see, if we may judge of his erroneous renderings 
in such cases. Take, forexample, Acts i. 10, 13 and 14, where 
the verbs used are periphrastic imperfects, and loosely rendered 
by Di. Davidson ‘were gazing, ‘were adding, ‘were attend- 
ing,’ instead of-Continued to gaze,’ ‘continued to abide,’ ‘continued 
to attend. Take again S. Mark ii, :8, where ihe Holy 
Evangelist tells us that the disciples of S. John and the 
Pharisees ‘were keeping a fast’ (}oav vnotevovtss). Here Dr. 
Davidson renders the periphrastic imperfect by ‘ were fasting,’ 
missing the real force of the lansuage. Closely connected 
with this principle of uniformity of rendering is iaat of ren- 
dering the Greek cognates by corresponding cognates in 
English, wherever they occur. Here, too, Dr. Davidson is 
neither consistent with his own practise, nor faithful to the 
force of the Greel:. It is quite possible that Dr. Davidson 
shares ihe opinion of some translators, that the cognate con- 
struction is not in accord with the genius or the idiom of our 
language. though its force and beauty in Greek is unquestion- 
able, but no one can be at home in our earliest English, without 
being struck by its frequent recourse to such cognate construc- 
tions as ‘die the death,’ ‘fought the fight.’ De Quincey, how- 
ever, a prince among English critics and 1glish writers, was 
an enthusiastic advocate of such constructions in our tongue, 
and he employed ihem in his own writings with singular beauty 
and jorce, as, for instance, wnere he writes: ‘The morning of 
the day-had at last arrived, which Jooked down upon her inno- 
cent face, sleeping the sleep from which there is no awaking, and 
upon me, sorruwing the sorrow for which there is no conso- 
lation. Now, when Dr. Davidson gives us (S. Mark ii. 
4), ‘they uncovered the roof,’ why. should not we have ‘they 
unroofed the roof’ (an English cognate construction to represent 
the Greek cognate, dmeoctéyacavy tiv otéynv)? Where this 
translator (S. Matthew ix. 16) has ‘noone puts a piece of un- 
dressed cloth upon an old garment,’ why not have a cognate 
construction corresponding to the Greek cognate (émBadre 
ér(8dXnuwa), and render it ‘no one patches a patch?’ In S. 
Matthew vii., for Dr. Davidson’s ‘for with what measure ye 
mete it shall be measured to you,’ why not have ‘for with 
what measure ye measure it shall be measured to you zx return’ 
(following out closely all the cognates of the original Greek)? 
So in S. Matthew x. 26, where Dr. Davidson writes, ‘ Thert is 
nothing covered which will not be revealed, we prefer a cognate 
rendering of the Greek cognate, ‘ There is nothing covered 
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which shall not bewzcovered, or ‘nothing unrevealed which shall 
not be revealed’ Very rarely does Dr. Davidson give us a 
cognate rendering for the Greek cognate, as he happily does in 
S. Mark xiii. 19: ‘from the beginning of the creation which 
God created. But once more (for our limited space will not 
allow of a multiplicity of quotation), for Dr. Davidson’s ‘his 
footstool’ in S. Matthew v. 35, we prefer a cognate for the 
Greek cognate, ‘the footstool of his feet’ (uromdduov tav 
modav avtov), after the Rheims rendering, ‘the foot-stoole of 
his feete.’ Dr. Davidson equally fails in doing anything like 
justice to the play on words, which forms another characteristic 
(we do not, of course, mean in any degrading or sophistical 
manner) of many passages of the Greek original, especially in 
the language of S. Paul, and where the writer's mind and 
meaning cannot be adequately represented without some 
equivalent reproduction-of this marked feature. Dr. Davidson 
leaves his English reader altogether in the dark, for example, 
respecting the inspired writer's play on the word we translate 
‘testament’ in Heb. ix. 17, where this translator renders, 
‘for a testament is valid in the case of the dead, since it 
has no force at all while he that made it lives.’ Here we prefer 
to render ‘ior a ¢estament (StaOyxn) is valid in case of the dead, 
since you cannot suppose a time (érsi wn tore) when it has force 
so long as the ¢estator (0 Sva@éuevos) is alive.’ In 1 Cor. xii. 
18 and 28, S. Paul twice writes, 6 @eds 2ero (‘our Maker made,’ 
or, ‘the Sovereign Disposer has disposed’ ), where the argument 
of the Apostle seems to turn on the well-known derivation of 
Oeds from t/Onut, but of this we find no trace at all in Dr. David- 
son’s version of the words. We find the same play on the 
same word in 1 Thess. v. 9: ov« ero uds o Oeds eis opyiv— 
‘our Maker made us not for wrath,’ where Dr. Davidson ren- 
ders, ‘for God appointed us not to wrath.’ In 2 Thess. iii. 11, 
Dr. Davidson well renders, ‘busy at nothing, but being busy- 
bodies,’ although we should certainly prefer some such ren- 
dering as ‘doing nothing of their own business (undév 
&pyafougvous), but dusying themselves with other people’s 
business’ (wteptepyafouevovs). Again, 1 Thess. v. 21, Dr. Davidson 
renders the Greek by ‘ ho/d fast the good, abstain from every 
form of evil,’ where the Greek rather warrants ‘hold oz to the 
good, hold off from every form of evil’ (xatéyete, améyece), 
In the Epistle to the Ephesians (ii. 20, 21, 22), S. Paul, after 
telling the Ephesian church that they were no longer strangers, 
but fellow-citizens of the saints, and members of the household 
of God (oixeio: tod Ozov), plays throughout on the word oixos, 
and proceeds to tell them they were built up (éroodounOerres) 
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as a house on the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone, in whom all 
the building, fitly framed together, ‘grows into a holy house, in 
the Lord, in whom even ye (once gentiles) are being built 
(together with the Jews) for an everlasting house of God by the 
Spirit... Here Dr. Davidson renders xatoxntnpiov simply by 
‘habitation,’ missing the significant force of the preposition in 
composition (compare iii. 17, xatoujoat, and Col. i. 19), and 
only very imperfectly maintaining the force of S. Paul’s argu- 
ment in his play on the word ol«os, which was especially 
applicable to the Ephesians, who boasted not only of their 
beautiful temple of Diana, but of their architectural skill in 
building beautiful ouses. If it is the duty of a translator to 
present to his readers not merely the sense, but the very spirit 
and the very force of the original as far as possible, then we 
hold that a translator should bring out as clearly as possible 
to view the paronomasia of the original, and the more espe- 
cially when the writer had purposely designed such a play 
upon words, to add point to his argument or for stronger 
emphasis of expression. Our complaint is that Dr. Davidson 
has in most cases neglected to give us the mind and meaning 
of his author in this respect, though occasionally he has done 
so with the happiest effect, as in Romans xii. 3: ‘not to be 
high-minded (vrepppoveiv) above what he ought to be minded 
(ppovetv), but to be minded (¢poveiv) so as to be of sound mind’ 
(cwdpoveiv). Wicliffe’s version here plays on the word 
‘ savour, and that of Rheims on ‘to be wise’ throughout for 
dpovetv. 

There is scarcely a part of speech in Greek, as to which 
Dr. Davidson has not in some degree erred in this translation. 
Of these we select a few typical examples, and as the verb is 
the chief word, we will begin with it. Dr. Davidson’s sins 
of omission in dealing with imperfect tenses we have already 
discussed. The non-indicative aorist is made to play a con- 
spicuous part in the Greek of the Greek Testament, as in 
classical Greek, especially in marking z#mmediateness of time 
or rapidity of action. Many passages, otherwise obscure, 
come out perfectly clear with this light thrown upon them. 
Take (1) for example, our Lord’s words, S. Matthew xx. 
23: ‘My cup ye shall drink, and ye shall be baptized 
with the baptism I am baptized with, but wow to sit (70 
82 xaQicat) on my right hand and on my left, I cannot give, 
though 7z¢ shall be given to those’ for whom it has been 


1 We are not forgetful of the case on behalf of scholars, who would 
translate dAN’ ois, except to those, lest the other rendering should seem to 
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prepared by my Father,’ where Dr. Davidson misses the 
point, by rendering laxly and generally ‘but to sit? Take a 
few more examples, in (1) S. John ii. 6, where Dr. Davidson 
renders, ‘Whatsoever he says unto you, do 7¢.’ Here the 
aorist imperative womoate is better rendered, ‘do it at 
once,’ or ‘without delay.’ (2.) S. Matt. xxvi. 53, which we 
render, ‘ Thinkest thou that I cannot at once call my Father 
to my side (mapaxadéca), and at once He will place at 
my side (wapaoctnoe) more than twelve legions of Angels?’ 
where Dr. Davidson departs from the Authorized Version 
without any improvement, and to the neglect of the aorist 
and compounds, by rendering, ‘treat my Father and he 
will furnish me. (3.) In S. Matt. ix., our Lord commands 
the paralytic ‘to take up his bed a¢ once, and go on his 
way’ (dpov cov tiv Krivnv Kal traye). Elsewhere we have 
mepitatet after the aorist imperative, marking a clear distinc- 
tion between the single immediate act of taking up the bed 
and the continued act of walking. In all such cases Dr. 
Davidson ignores the aorist and follows the Authorized 
Version. 

We have very high authority for distinguishing airéw, to 
ask or pray to a superior, from égpwrdw, to request an equal, 
and applying the distinction to S. John xvi. 26, we translate, 
‘In that day ye will pray in my name (aéirjoeoGe), and I say 
not unto you that I will make a request to the Father in your 
behalf’ (gowrnow). (Compare xvii.g and 10.) Here, as else- 
where, Dr. Davidson confuses the distinction by translating 
the distinct verb by ‘ask. To the confusion of tenses we 
have already pointed out in this version, we may add the 
rendering, ‘I go not up unto this feast,’ S. John vii. 8; where 
the verb is really an zntentional present, according to Meyer, 
and so best rendered, ‘I am not for going up to this feast.’ The 
language of our Lord to Judas, ‘ Friend, wherefore art thou 
come?’ as it is presented by Dr. Davidson, though he is 
supported by high authority, is scarcely warranted by New 
Testament usage, and is better rendered, as Canon Light- 
foot suggests, ‘Friend, do at once that for which thou art 
come,’ and so is brought into harmony with S. John xiii. 27, 
& troweis troinoov tTayvov, where we mark the force of the aorist 
imperative. Occasionally Dr. Davidson has followed Dean 
Alford even in his errors, notwithstanding the unflattering 


suggest a non-identity of will in the Persons of the One Godhead. But 
such an inference, which would of course be simply heretical, not only 
does not follow, but need not even appear to follow, from the other 
rendering. 
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estimate he formed of his Greek scholarship. Of this, Dr. 
Davidson's rendering of Titus ii. 11, is an instance, where we 
read, ‘For the grace of God dringing salvation to all men 
appeared ;’ where, the Authorized Version more correctly 
gives it, ‘For the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath 
appeared to all men.’ More correctly still it may be ren- 
dered, ‘For the grace, the saving grace of God, &c.: for the 
adjective is here made emphatic by the repetition of the 
article, and the saving quality of God’s grace is emphatically 
set forin as saving under all circumstances. Now Dr. Davidson 
and Dean Alford, by rendering the adjective as if it were a 
present participle, make ‘ bringing salvation’ simply an accident 
of the manifestaiion of the grace, and so alter the whole nature 
of the passage. 

Next, we remark that Dr. Davidson’s version altogether 
ignores the emphatic use of the Greek article repeated with an 
attribute, as well as the personal usage of the Greek article. 
In S. John’s Gospel, for example, we have 76 das 76 ddnOcvor, 
‘the light, the true light;’ o dpros 6 ddnOivos, the bread, the true 
bread ;’ 7 dumredos 7 aAnOu7n, ‘the vine, the true vine, said em- 
phaticaliy of our blessed Lord by Himself to distinguish 
him emphatically from all other lights, bread, and vines. 
Now Dr. Davidson ignores such distinctions, and translates 
‘the true light, ‘the true bread,’ ‘the true vine,’ missing the 
emphasis, and so marring the force and the beauty of the 
original. This use of the article to express greater emphasis 
in the attribute pervades the whole of the New Testament 
Greek. Three times the voice of God the Father from Heaven 
proclaimed the Christ as 6 vids wou o ayarntos—a distinctive 
title of the Messiah, as we may see in Midrasch, and the em- 
phatic language of S. Paul, ‘He hath accepted us in the 
Beloved One’ (7@ yyarnuévp). In Heb. xiii. 20, the Christ 
is emphatically termed ‘the Shepherd, the great Shepherd of 
the sheep’ (Tov trowuéva TeV TpoBaTwy Tov wéyav). Again and 
again the Evangelists speak of God the Father as ‘our 
Father, our heavenly Father. It is significant that the New 
Testament writers employ this emphatic form of marking the 
attribute, mainly in describing the /i¢/es, offices, and attributes 
of God the Father and His blessed Son, and therefore to 
ignore it is to ignore the expressed intention of the sacred 
writers. With respect to the personal use of the Greek article, we 
note that in S. Luke vii. 5, Dr. Davidson renders, ‘and himself 
has built us the synagogue; where we prefer to render it ‘our 
synagogue,’ as the article is here personal. Again, in 1 Cor. 
v. 9, where Dr. Davidson has ‘I wrote unto you in ¢#e epistle,’ 
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we again take the article as personal, and translate ‘I wrote 
unto you in my epistle.’ In S. Luke xviii. 15, for Dr. David- 
son’s ‘they brought unto Him also ¢he infants, we propose as 
an emendation ‘ ¢/e7r infants.’ 

Now our last charge against Dr. Davidson on the score of 
the Greek article is that he omits again and again its definite 
force, as marking something fixed and definite, especially in 
relation to the practices and doctrines of the Apostolic Church, 
though he gives it its definite force in speaking of ‘the ship’ 
which was devoted to our Lord’s use, of ‘the mountain’ on 
which He taught, and ‘the pinnacle of the Temple’ from 
which the Tempter asked Him to fling Himself, as well as 
‘the weeping’ and ‘the gnashing of teeth’ brought out so 
distinctly and definitely before us by the Holy Evangelists. 
But why, we ask, is not this definite and distinctive force given 
to ‘the prayer’ which our blessed Lord taught, and com- 
manded to be used, and to which he promised His blessing ? 
‘Whatsoever ye ask in the prayer (th mpocevyn) believing ye 
shall receive. This uniform use of the definite article touch- 
ing matters of public worship (in the Acts of the Apostles 
and in the Epistles) to our mind points to the fact that the 
Church had, from the very first, certain fixed forms of prayer 
and of supplication, a certain fixed creed, a definite body of 
doctrine, as well as fixed rites and ceremonies ; for thus only 
can we fairly account for such current and recurrent terms as 
H Senos, % mpocsvyn, 7 Oworoyia, 7 évTOA%, 1) TlaTis, 0 Noyos, 
» Sidacxaria, » Sidaxyn. In Romans xii. 12, and in Acts i. 
14, we find the same language, tpooxaptepodvtes 7TH mpocevyn, 
used by the inspired writer, of what the saints did in the 
latter passage, and of what the saints should do in the 
former. Now, this S. Chrysostom takes as applying to the 
‘Lord’s Prayer,’ and his interpretation is strengthened by Acts 
iii. 1, where we are told S. Peter and S. John went up ‘to 
the hour of the prayer,—the ninth hour,’ which is confirmed 
by the language of the Apostle to the Colossians (iv. 2), 
TH) ™pocsvxn tmpooxaptepetre, which shows that in the Acts 
of the Apostles the reference is not made, as some tell us, to 
a definite place of prayer, but to a definite form of prayer. 
Again, in 1 Corinthians vii. 5, the Apostle enjoins the duty 
of finding leisure for ‘ the fast, and the prayer’ (14 vnoteia Kal 
Th mpodevyy). Inone instance only, Dr. Davidson marks, in 
some degree, the significance of the definite article in matters 
of public worship—in Acts ii. 42: ‘And they were attending 
upon ¢he Apostles’ teaching, and Zhe fellowship, the drcaking of 
bread, and the prayers.’ This, however, may be still more cor- 
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rectly rendered: (these converted and baptized members—see 
preceding verse)‘ continued to attend upon’ (joav tpocKaptepodv- 
tes, the periphrastic imperfect, which our translator always neg- 
lects, to mark continuance) ‘the doctrine of the Apostles, and to 
the community’ (of the saints), ‘and ¢he breaking of ¢he bread’ 
(evidently the Holy Eucharist) ‘and ¢he prayers.’ It is quite 
possible that 77 xowwria here may refer (1) to their having a// 
things 72 common, for at verse 45 we are expressly told, not 
‘they Aad all things in common,’ as Dr. Davidson and others 
wrongly translate (for this would require goyov), but ‘it was 
their custom (eyov) to have all things zz common. Or (2) it 
may refer to the collection of the congregation for the poor (sce 
Romans xv. 26, 2 Cor. ix. 13, Hebrews xiii. 16), or (3) 
to the Holy Communion of the breaking of the bread, by 
hendiadys. 

In S. Luke x. 25, we find in this version ‘ ¢empting him,’ 
where ‘testing’ or ¢rying him would be better understood in 
the present day by the generality of readers, while it is more 
true to the Greek. In Acts xxviii., ‘neither sun nor stars 
shining for many days’ (Dr. Davidson), we prefer ‘ neither sun 
nor stars shining upon us’ (émrupawovtwv), where the Authorized 
Version erroneously gives ‘appearing. In S. Luke xix. 13, 
where Dr. Davidson follows the Authorized Version ‘till I 
come,’ we prefer ‘ while] am on my way’ (&ws tpyouar), for this 
is the Greek, and wot fws dv 2\O0w. In S. Luke xiii. 7, we 
find in this version, ‘ why cuméders it the earth a/so ?’ where we 
prefer to render ‘why does it make even the ground unpro- 
ductive?’ for this we take to be the real force of yhv and xai 
katapyet. At chapter xxiii. v. 24, Dr. Davidson renders 
xatisxvov by (their voices) ‘prevailed; where it really means 
‘kept growing stronger’ or ‘ /ouder.’ Then Dr. Davidson re- 
peatedly gives as the English of @yow@n, at the beginning of 
parables, (the kingdom of heaven) ‘ was likened,’ and he justifies 
this departure from the clear and usual interpretation of the 
word by pleading that ‘the tense implies a previous narration 
of the parables before they assumed their present forms and 
places,’ though in S. John xv. 6 and S. Matt. iii. 17, he incon- 
sistently translates the aorist as if a present, a usage recognized 
in the best Greek authors. In S. Mark vii. 19, he has fallen 
into a most singular error, where he renders the passage, ‘ Be- 
cause it enters not into his heart, but into the belly, and goes 
out into the sewer, which cleanses all the food,’ ze. the sewer 
cleanses all the food, for sewer is the nearest antecedent to the 
relative. If S. Mark had meant this, and the supposition is 
utterly monstrous, he would have written tov «a@apifovra in 
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agreement with rov ddedpava, Here, however, the text before 
Dr. Davidson—that of Von Tischendorf—reads, and rightly 
reads, xa@apif{wy, which is best interpreted, with S. Chryso- 
stom, as a remark of S. Mark himself: ‘ This Christ said, 
pronouncing all things as clean.’ Tyndale, who is followed by 
Cranmer and the Geneva version, in rendering, ‘that purgeth 
out all meats,’ evidently took é«xa@apiforvts as the reading—a 
term not found in the Greek Testament, though in the 
Septuagint. It must be owned that the Authorized Version 
suggests the same error as that of our author; but he has 
rendered it much more emphatic. 

Our next charge against this version is on the score of its 
mistranslation of nouns, substantives and adjectives. Dr. 
Davidson, as a rule, we admit, is careful to render the Greek 
diminutives by English diminutives, but by no means always. 
Rightly we have 76 waiduov, ‘the little child,’ to @uvydrpiov, 
‘the little daughter;’ but in S. Matt. xv. 24, he simply 
reproduces the error of the Authorized Version, ‘it is not 
lawful to take the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs,’ 
where the Greek diminutive (tots xuvapious) requires an Eng- 
lish diminutive—‘ little dogs,’ or ‘whelps.’ Thus the render- 
ing of the earliest English versions, from Wicliffe, has here 
‘whelpies, and to such a rendering Chaucer evidently alludes 
in his Friar’s Tale— 

‘Think on the woman Canaane, that sayde 
That whe/pies eat some of the crumbes all 
That from the Lordis table i-falle.’ 


Then in S. Luke v. 20, Dr. Davidson gives us ‘couch’ for a 
‘small couch’ In Mark vi. 42, he renders ‘the maid’ for the 
‘little maid’ (copdovov). In S. Mark xi. 4, él tod dudddon, 
‘at the back of the house,’ or, ‘on the road round the back of 
the house, is here erroneously given as ‘on the cross way,’ 
following the Vulgate divium. The rendering of ‘ Friend’ 
(Matt. xxvi.), addressed by our Lord to Judas, here adopted 
from the Authorized Version, is not to our mind altogether 
satisfactory. We much prefer the first sense of the word, 
companion or follower (&:aipe). This term occurs four 
times, and only in S. Matthew, where ‘fellow’ suits every 
case. In S. Matt. xi. 16, the majority of translators, with 
the Authorized Version, render it ‘fe//ows. Ammonius, in 
his Syxonyms, expressly tells us that éraipos, in the Hellenistic 
Greek, by no means signifies a friend (od wavtws diros), but a 
fellow. In Homer the word meant a /eMow-slave, as well as 


a companion in arms. Its feminine form sank to the lowest 
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level in marking females of the most degraded type, and 
the masculine (like our own ‘fellow, as if a form of fe/on) 
appears to have become considerably degraded in later 
Greek, used as it was as a term of reproach and contempt. 
Then we object to the version of avaordcews tijs ée Tov 
vexpov, by ‘the resurrection from the dead,’ because this 
phrase is distinctive, ‘the resurrection from out of the dead; 
implying a first resurrection as opposed to a second avdoraais 
tov vexpav (see Phil. iii. 11) ; and we know from S. Paul’s lan- 
guage, as addressed to the Corinthian Church, that those who 
are in Christ shall rise first from the dead. Again, in S. 
Luke xii. 15, we read in this version, ‘for not because one has 
abundance does his life consist in his possessions.’ Here we 
prefer to render the Greek by ‘because in the case of any 
man’ (ethical dative of ti), ‘his life does not consist in the 
superabundance (mépiocevew & THY UrapyovTwy); it rather 
consists in the wse made of his possessions.’ Again, in S. 
Luke xxii. 49, we find the dative noun giAxjarte in its most 
unusual, and soin its most emphatic place, beginning the sen- 
tence. Dr. Davidson translates it as if it were in its usual 
position, instead of ‘/s 7¢ with a kiss that thou betrayest the 
Son of Man?’ The Authorized Version has been Dr. David- 
son’s guide in 1 Tim. vi. 19, where he gives us ‘treasuring up 
for themselves a good foundation against the time to come.’ 
It certainly looks like a mixed metaphor to speak of treasur 
ing up foundations, and possibly, despite Theodéret, Oeuércov 
here may be the same as @éua in a parallel passage in Tobit 
iv. 9, where we read, ‘thou layest up for thyself a good treasure 
for the day of need.’ Bruder compares it with xeynduov (a 
treasure or deposit). In Acts ix. 7, instead of ‘hearing the 
voice, we prefer to render it ‘hearing something of the utter- 
ance,’ as a partitive genitive; for the men journeying with 
S. Paul evidently heard the sound of words, but did not hear 
the words themselves, as we learn from Acts xxii. 9, where 
S. Paul declares that those with him did not hear ‘¢#e utter- 
ance (tiv davnv) of him that spake’—a distinction altogether 
lost in Dr. Davidson’s rendering. 

Now the term ériyrwaors is of frequent recurrence, and 
almost always in the Greek Testament designates advanced, 
full, and perfect knowledge, as distinct from yra@ous, and where 
S. Paul speaks of the cultivated heathen in Rom. i. 28, he is 
scarcely correctly interpreted by Dr. Davidson, when he 
translates, ‘and even as they did not approve having God zx 
their knowledge. Here, ‘in the advancement’ or ‘in the pro- 
gress of their knowledge,’ would be more true to the Greek 
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and to the facts of the case. In his translation of S. Mark’s 
account of the miracle of feeding the four thousand, we meet 
with ‘vemnants of fragments’ (whatever this may signify), as 
a rendering of mwepiccevypata kXacuatwr, and with ‘ basketfuls’ 
and ‘ wallets-ful, as a rendering respectively of «xodivovs and 
omvupiéwv. Such a rendering will scarcely, we think, convey 
to the English reader what the Greek did and does to the 
Greek reader, that xoguwos is a sort of hand-basket, carried by 
aman, and omvpis, a pannier, or hamper, carried by a beast of 
burden. S. Paul made his escape in the latter—he could 
scarcely have done so in the hand-basket. In the older ver- 
sions we find these terms confused by the common rendering 
of ‘baskets,’ with the exception of Wicliffe, who renders 
xopivous by ‘coffins’ (!), evidently in the sense of a small 
basket. The Rheims version wanders far from the right 
term for omupidwv, by rendering it ‘ maundes, that is, ‘hand- 
baskets. 

In Acts i. 3, it is painful to find ‘many proofs’ substituted 
for the Authorized Version ‘many 7zzfallible proofs.’ If Dr. 
Davidson will consult his Aristotle, or even the ordinary 
Greek historians, he will find that tecunpcov marks out a kind 
of evidence about which there can be no doubt whatever, and 
this, we take it, is best represented by the words of the 
Authorized Version. Here Wicliffe has ‘many argumentes ;’ 
Cranmer and Tyndale, ‘many tokens. The Geneva (1557) 
gives ‘many 7zfallible tokens,’ which was happily followed by 
the Authorized Version of 1611, which gave ‘ many infallible 
proofs,’ 

Dr. Davidson’s rendering of [lapa«dyTos, in S. John’s 
Gospel, by ‘ Advocate, rather than by ‘ Comforter,’ as in the 
Authorized Version, comes before us sanctioned by the high 
authority of Canon Lightfoot, who maintains the correctness 
of this rendering, first, because wapaxAntos, in itself, means 
advocate, and cannot mean ‘comforter ;’ and, secondly, be- 
cause the former term is more appropriate to the context. In 
support of this theory, Canon Lightfoot observes :— 


‘On the frst point—the meaning of the word—usage appears to 
be decisive. It commonly signifies ‘“ one who is summoned to the 
side of another (wapaxadcirac)” to aid him in a court of justice, and 
more particularly “an advocate” or “a pleader,” being applied 


’ 


especially to the “counsel for the defence ;” nor, so far as I am 
aware, does it ever bear any other sense, except perhaps in some 
later ecclesiastical writers whose language has been influenced by a 
false interpretation of these passages in S. John. In other words, 
mwapak\yrog is passive, not active; one who wapaxaXgira, not one 
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who zapaxadet ; one who “is summoned to plead a cause,” not one 
who “exhorts or encourages or comforts.” Nor indeed, if we com- 
pare the simple word «Anrd¢ and the other compounds dvd«Ayroe, 
éykAntoc, ExkAnroc, Erikhytoc, svyxAnro¢ etc., or if we observe the 
general rule affecting adjectives similarly formed from transitive 
verbs, does it seem easy to assign an active sense to wapaxAnroc.’ 
We answer (1), the first and leading conception of rapa- 
KAnros is not one summoned-to the side of another to ata him 
in a court of justice, as an advocate, but simply one called 
to the side of another as a friend, in trouble, danger, difficulty, 
or as an ally in war, and from this its first and natural con- 
ception evidently came its /afer legal sense of an advocate. 
Now the point for which we contend is that ‘ comfort’ or ‘ con- 
solation ’ is the leading conception of the word in its earliest 
and original stage, and that the legal sense of ‘ advocacy’ is 
merely accidental and secondary. (2.) But even if wapaxdntos 
were found, outside of the Greek Testament, scarcely used 
except in a /egal sense of ‘advocate,’ would it not be in 
harmony with the usage of the New Testament writers to pass 
over its legal sense in favour of its original sense, and so to 
consecrate the word in a special sense, as we find to have 
been the case with é««Anoia, which passed from the sense of a 
legal assembly to its higher and holier signification of a Church, 
or the assembly of those whom God, through Christ, sas 
called out of the world; a sense which reverts to something 
of the original force of the word? If this has occurred in 
one word derived from xadgw, why should it be held to 
be impossible with another derivative of the same verb? (3.) 
If the passive form of wapaxAnros is no bar to its active 
sense as an advocate, why should it be held to be a bar 
to its active sense as ‘a comforter?’ and the less so if, as 
we believe, rapaxXntos is a contracted form of tapaxdatiKds ? 
But, after all, (4) the passive form of trapd«dnros does not ne- 
cessarily involve a passive sense, for we have many Greek 
compounds passive in form while active in sense, as déid- 
Geros (‘having made no will’), adcadpacros (‘not escaping’), 
adidXevrros (‘unintermitting’). Even the Latin ‘ advocatus, 
by which some of the Fathers rendered trapdxAnrtos, is passive 
in form. (5.) The sense of ‘comforter’ is much more in 
harmony than ‘advocate’ with the constituent elements of 
the compound, wapd«Antos: for not only do mwapaxadeiv and 
mapdkdnors signify ‘to comfort’ and ‘comfort,’ but, what is 
not a little singular, and confirmatory of the view here taken, 
in many Greek words, expressive of utterance, compounded 
with mapa, the main conception is that of comfort, as mapa- 
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pvdever, ‘ to console ;’ rapapvéror, ‘a consolation ;’ rapayyé\Xw, 
‘to cheer ;’ mapaxeXsvoua, ‘to encourage. (6.) The Greek 
technical term applied to the counsel for the defence is not, 
as Canon Lightfoot seems to think, rapd«AnTos, but svvd:xos, 
as opposed to the counsel for the prosecution, ovvyryopos. 

Canon Lightfoot’s second plea in behalf of ‘advocate’ is 
that it harmonizes better with the context. From this opinion 
we differ toto cavlo, because—(1), the very prelude of the 
promise of the Comforter is one of consolation for Christ’s 
coming absence, ‘Let not your heart be troubled,’ which 
begins this very chapter. (2.) When our Lord promised 
‘another Paraclete,’ He evidently alluded to One who was to be 
to his people on earth what He had been. Now, the sacred 
writer (S. Luke ii. 18) marks the days of our Lord’s pre- 
sence amongst his people as ‘the days of consolation’ (7apaxhn- 
oews); and we know from the Talmudists that the Messiah’s 
special title was ‘Mancha, or ‘The Comforter.’ (3.) Our 
Lord promised not to leave His people ‘comfortless, or rather 
‘orphans.’ Now orphans need, we think, more a fatron and a 
comforter in their bereavement than ‘anv advocate. It is 
somewhat, at the least, confirmatory of this view, that S. 
James i. 27, who alone of the New Testament writers, with 
the exception of S. John, uses the term dpdavods, uses it 
with the verb émtoxérrec Oa, ‘ visiting 7x their affliction’ (év tH 
Orinver)—a verb used by our blessed Lord Himself once only 
(S. Matthew xxv. 36): ‘I was sick and ye visited me’ (in my 
sickness), where the notion of comforting and consoling is 
evidently the leading conception. (4.) The promised Para- 
clete was not to be sent to advocate the cause of the Church 
either with God or man; but, in the absence of the Truth, to 
comfort the Church with the teaching of the truth, and to 
bring to remembrance the words of its gracious Lord. Nor 
is it irrelevant here to note that, as Christ sent the Holy Spirit 
to take His place on earth as the Com/orter, so he went to 
take the place of the Holy Spirit as an ‘advocate with the 
Father’—a view not unsanctioned by early patristic autho- 
rity. Now nothing can be clearer, from our Lord’s quasi- 
parable of the ‘ Bride and the Bridegroom,’ and other sayings, 
than the fact that His Church would require consolation and 
comfort after his departure in the flesh ; and nothing can be 
clearer than the sudden change from despair to confidence, 
from sorrow to joy, wrought by the descent of the Holy 
Ghost on the Church as its Comforter on the Pentecostal 
day. 

The omission of the term ‘Comforter’ from the English 
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Bible we should most profoundly lament as an irreparable 
loss to its readers, as a deliberate violence done to its sacred 
sense, as interpreted by the Catholic Church during all ages. 
We plead, therefore, most earnestly for its retention on these 
further grounds, (1.) In the New Testament the Holy Ghost is 
presented to us more frequently as a Comforter than as an advo- 
cate. (a.) In S. John vii. 38, 39, the Evangelist applies to the 
Holy Ghost our Lord’s promise of ‘rivers of living water’ 
(‘for this he spake of the Spirit’). In such a promise surely 
the conception of comfort (and the quenching of thirst is 
beyond all doubt a comfort) is the predominant notion, and 
not of advocacy, which is clearly zxadmissible. (B.) S. Paul's 
benediction closes with the fellowship of the Holy Ghost’ 
(xowwvia) at the end of 2 Cor. xiii. The sense of com/fort in 
such a fellowship-is here in perfect harmony with tapa- 
KansioGe at v. 11. (v.) This sense of comfort, as the work of 
the Holy Ghost, is again and again brought before us in such 
passages as Acts xx., of the churches which continued to 
grow in grace and numbers 77) wapaxArjoe tod ‘Ayiou Ivevparos. 
In Romans xv. 4, we find ‘comfort’ attributed to the Holy 
Scriptures, which are the work of the Holy Ghost, from which 
we have drawn the words of our Collect, ‘The comfort of 
thy Holy Word. (2.) The Fathers again and again, as Dr. 
Lightfoot admits, accept the sense of ‘ Comforter, and some of 
the Latin Fathers render it ‘ Consolator.’ When Canon Light- 
foot argues from the old Latin version, which has ‘advocatus, 
in favour of ‘ Advocate,’ he seems to give insufficient weight 
to the fact that ‘A dvocatus’ was used in the sense of ‘Com- 
forter, as we find in Tertullian, S. Hilary, Origen, and Augus- 
tine. (3.) The majority of the versions of the New Testament, 
ancient and modern, and amongst them the best, accept the 
sense of ‘Comforter.’ The ancient Georgian version has ‘Giver 
of Consolation ;’ Luther’s German, ‘ Troster ;’ the Anglo-Saxon, 
‘Fre-Friend ;’ the Rheims, ‘ Paraclete,’ but with explanatory 
note ‘Comforter ;’ the French ‘ Consolateur.’ We may further 
quote the high authority of Erasmus, who alleges in its favour 
the interpretation of the Targums in the Canticles: ‘ Vor Tur- 
turis vox Spiritiis Sancti. We can understand a Dove as the 
symbol of the Holy Ghost as a Comforter (as the Dove at the 
Deluge), but certainly not as an Advocate, yet the early 
Church always clung to this symbol. (4.) The mind of our 
Church is clearly expressed in her Catholic Prayer-Book in 
accepting the Holy Ghost as especially the Com/forter rather 
than the Advocate. Inthe Ze Deum she praises the Holy 
Ghost, the Comforter. In the Collect for the Sunday after 
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Ascension, she prays for the Holy Ghost ‘to comfort us,’ with 
a manifest allusion to her Lord’s promise of ‘another Com- 
forter.” Then in the order for Confirmation she prays for the 
‘Holy Ghost, the Comforter, and in the ordering of Priests, 
in the Catholic Veni Creator, she praises the Holy Ghost 
as the very ‘Comforter.’ Will Canon Lightfoot recommend us 
to reverse the judgment of the Anglican Church and of the 
Church Catholic on this point and to reconstruct its prayers 
and praises according to his conception of the special work 
of the Paraclete, as ‘the Advocate ?’ 

As samples of Dr. Davidson’s incorrect renderings of ad- 
jectives and pronouns, we quote Tim. ili. 3, ‘ot given to 
wine,’ where the Greck requires ‘not brawling, mapowos meaning 
in the first sense ‘ not a brawler over cups.’ Now this qualifi- 
cation of sobriety in a bishop has been already given in v. 2, in 
the word yndadzov, which this translation has rendered ‘ tempe- 
rate.’ Almost invariably Dr. Davidson errs in his rendering of 
mpwrtos, which he takes as if rp@tov; as, for example, in John i. 
42, we find ‘ he frs¢ finds,’ and in John viii. 7, ‘ let him frst cast 
a stone at her,’ when the Greek requires in the one case, ‘ is the 
first to find, and in the other case, ‘let him be ¢he first to 
cast a stone at her.’ There is assuredly a wide difference 
between doing a thing before we do anything else, and being 
the first to do it. S. Luke (xv. 5), in recording our 
Lord's parable of the Lost Sheep, makes the Good Shepherd 
place the lost sheep, when found, on ‘ zs own shoulders,—a 
touch of pathos altogether lost in the Authorized Version 
and that of Dr. Davidson, who equally ignores here the Greek 
gauvtov, which reminds us forcibly of Him, who ‘ A/zmself bare 
our infirmities.’ The position of the personal pronoun in S. 
John xix. 10, in the original, gives it prominence and emphasis, 
as the word on which the whole stress of the question is made 
toturn. ‘Pilate says unto him, Is it to me that thou speakest 
not? Knowest thou notthat/ have power?’ Here Dr. Davidson 
and the Authorized Version equally leave the English reader 
in the dark as to the emphatic force of the personal-pronoun in 
the original. In many cases in the Authorized Version, as 
well as in Dr. Davidson’s, as in Acts vi. 5, the insertion of 
the pronoun ‘they’ is often very misleading, and gives a sense 
by no means intended by the writer. Here we read ‘whom 
they set before the Apostles, and when they prayed, they laid 
their hands on them.’ The natural impression left on the 
mind of the ordinary reader would be, that the multitude, after 
setting the seven Deacons before the Apostles, prayed and laid 
their hands.on them. Now the pronoun to the verb ‘ prayed’ 
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refers to the Apostles, according to the Greek idiom, and 
the dangerous ambiguity here and elsewhere would be best 
avoided by rendering in all such cases by the term ‘hese, 
‘and when these (zc. the Apostles) prayed, these laid their 
hands on them;’ or, ‘and these, having prayed, laid their 
hands on them.’ 

The clear distinction drawn by the New Testament writer 
between the relatives doris, dc0s, and éo7ep, as distinguished 
from the ordinary relative és, is almost without a single 
exception ignored by Dr. Davidson. Take, for example, S. 
Mark xv. 6, (of Pilate) ‘he was wont to release unto them one 
prisoner, whomsoever (dvmep) they asked.’ Here the Greek 
requires ‘ the very one whom’ (and no other) ‘they asked.’ In 
Coloss. iii. 5, we find, ‘and covetousness, w/zch is idolatry,’ 
wherethe Greek requires, ‘and especially covetousness, tzasmuch 
as (itis) it is idolatry. Then S. Matt. xiv. 36, Dr. David- 
son renders, ‘and as many as touched were made perfectly 
whole,’ where the Greek requires, ‘and a// (6001) as many 
as touched.’ On examining Dr. Davidson’s treatment of the 
Greek particles, and other indeclinable parts of speech, the 
result is not very satisfactory. In ninety cases out of a hun- 
dred ov yu?) is most emphatic in the Greek of the Greek Testa- 
ment, and in most cases Dr. Davidson ignores this emphatic 
force,—as in S. Matt. v. 18, where he translates ‘one jot or 
one tittle sa// not pass,’ where the Greek od 7) requires ‘ shall 
in no wise pass away, as the Authorized Version happily here 
renders it. The interrogative uw», which assumes a negative 
answer, is equally ignored by Dr. Davidson, even when its 
true force is essential to a right understanding of the text. 
Take as an example S. John iv. 12, which Dr. Davidson 
renders, ‘ Art thou greater than our father Jacob?’ where the 
Greek yu) beginning the interrogative sentence with the noun 
which it qualifies demands, ‘Thou art zo¢ greater, art thou?’ 

In S. Luke iv. 13, dpe xaipod, ‘until a season,’ is erroneously 
rendered, after the Authorized Version, ‘for a season,’ and at 
chap. xii. 10, we find ‘ against’ the Holy Ghost, where the 
Greek preposition efs requires ‘with reference to the Holy 
Ghost,’ as it is never used in the sense of ‘against’ In S. 
Mark xiii. 17, our blessed Lord does not denounce ‘ woe,’ as 
Dr. Davidson has it, but in the tenderness of his pity says 
‘Alas !’ (for the word ovai here expresses pity rather than 
wrath) ‘unto them that are with child. In almost every 
case we find Dr. Davidson misses the emphasis implied 
in the emphatic form vuvi, even now (as Coloss. iii. 8), as 
distinguished from viv. On the perplexing passage in Acts 
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i. 6, where the interrogative e has presented a difficulty 
to all commentators as well as to translators, not except- 
ing Dr. Davidson, who follows the usual rendering, we would 
venture to suggest that ef must be taken here in its first 
sense, ‘Grant us (to know) whether at this time thou wilt 
restore the kingdom to Israel.’ The Greek «, as well as 
gav, is only another form of the imperative of édw, ‘to 
grant,’ just as sz in Latin is of szzo, ‘to grant,’ and ‘if’ of 
the English ‘give’ (gyffe, yffe, and zf). The equally diffi- 
cult corresponding passage in S. Luke xxii, 49, we render, 
‘Lord, grant it, (and) we shall smite with the sword.’ Here 
we place a comma after e/ and omit, with some authorities, the 
note of interrogation. This usage of é, as of the Latin sz, is 
not infrequent in Philo, and in other writers of the Apo- 
stolic period, and is closely and naturally connected with the 
admitted use of ei, es, and the Latin sz, in an optative 
sense, just as much so as the feeling of a wish is connected 
with the expression that it might be granted. The prayer of 
fEneas in Virgil (vi.) may be well rendered, ‘ Grant (sz nunc) 
now that the golden bough upon the tree may present itself 
duly to our sight.’ In S. Matt. ii. 2, Dr. Davidson has fallen into 
Dean Alford’s error in altering the Authorized Version from 
‘Then came wise men from the East to Jerusalem’ to ‘ Behold 
Magi from the East came to Jerusalem. Here we prefer to 
take azo with mrapsyévovto, as in the Authorized Version, rather 
than with Dr. Davidson, with pdyor—because to talk of the 
Magi from the East as a description of them, is simply 
tautology, or else an implied contrast to Magi from the West, 
of whom we know nothing. (2.) Dean Alford tells us that 
mapeyévovto does not occur in the Greek Testament with the 
completion of the predicate preceding; but he has evidently 
forgotten Acts xiii. 14. (3.) The Authorized Version is sup- 
ported by the Syriac, Georgian, Anglo-Saxon, and others. 

It would be an act of injustice to Dr. Davidson not to 
acknowledge that, with all its many demerits and defects, sins 
of omission and commission, it is, without any question, taken 
as a whole, one of the most correct versions which has hitherto 
appeared in the English tongue. Many of the faults and 
errors of the Authorized Version and other versions are not 
only amended, but happily amended. Amongst the happiest 
of Dr. Davidson’s renderings we note Acts xxvi. 28, ‘With 
little pains thou art persuading thyself to make me a Christian’ 
(where év dAéyw and the difficult variation toujoa: for yerérOar 
are handled with remarkable success), For the Authorized 
Version ‘two thieves’ (in the account of the Crucifixion), we 
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have here correctly ‘two rodbders. Then again take as good 
samples of Dr. Davidson’s good work, Romans i. 18: ‘ And 
even as they did not approve (ov« eéoxiwacay) having God in 
their knowledge, God delivered them up to a reprobate mind, 
(eis addxipov vodv) ; and S. Luke xx. 37: ‘Even Moses showed 
in the bush,’ where the Authorized Version simply has it ‘at 
the bush. 

As a brief specimen of Dr. Davidson’s version, we quote 
his opening verses of the Epistle to the Hebrews :— 

‘God, having in many parts and in many ways spoken of old 
unto the fathers in the prophets, at the end of these days spake to us 
in the Son, whom he appointed heir of all things, through whom also 
he made the worlds; who being an, efiulgence of the glory and an 
express image of his substance, and bearing all things by the word of 
his power, having made purification of sins, sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high ; having become so much better than 
the angels, as he has inherited 2 more excellent name than they.’ 


On v. 1 we note Dr. Davidson correctly gives ‘zz many 
parts’ for the looser rendering of the Authorized Version ‘at 
sundry times, which misses the force of woAuyepos, expressing 
as the term does the gradual development of the different 
parts of the Divine plan of Redemption. The Rheims has 
‘diversely,) in which Tyndale, and the rest of the old ver- 
sions, agree; while the Geneva has ‘sondrie tymes,’ from 
which comes evidently the Authorized Version. The term 
modvtpoTws, ‘in divers manners’ (Authorized Version, 
which follows the Geneva), is rendered ‘in many ways’ by 
Dr. Davidson, who follows Tyndale and Cranmer. Here the 
rendering ‘by many figures or types; we venture to say, would 
best apply to the Epistle to the Hebrews, which stands alone 
for the prominence it gives to the ¢ypology of the Christ in 
the Old Testament, showing, as the writer everywhere does, 
that the law was but a foreshadowing (cx:av) of the good 
things to come in the Gospel. For the indefinite, ‘in times past’ 
(Authorized Version), Dr. Davidson gives us the more definite 
‘of old,’ as a rendering of wadas (as rendered in Jude 4), 
following ‘in the o/d tyme’ of the Geneva version. In render- 
ing tots watpdaow, Wicliffe and the Geneva version alone 
rightly give us the personal force of the article here by ‘our 
fathers.’ The context makes it very clear that there is an 
antithesis implied between the word spoken by God to ‘us’ 
(jpiv) and to ‘our fathers. In verse 2 we venture first to 
suggest to the Revision Committee the expediency of remit- 
ting the words of the Authorized Version, ‘Hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by his Son,’ from the second verse to 
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their original and natural place in the first verse, from which 
they were taken by Robert Stephens, though Henry Stephens, 
in his editions of 1576 and 1587, relegated them to the first 
verse, where we find them in all Beza’s latest editions, as 
well as in the ‘Textus Receptus’ (Elzevir’s), in Wetstein, in 
Lachmann, and Dr. Davidson’s own supreme authority, Von 
Tischendorf. Dr. Davidson following the reading, not only of 
Tischendorf, but of all the Uncial codices, and the critical 
editors, who give é7i éoydtou (not éoydtwv), translates ‘at the 
end’ (of these days) where Wicliffe has ‘ at the last’ and the 
Rheims ‘last of all’ The literal rendering of é vi@, ‘ix his 
son,’ (Davidson), is that of the Rheims ‘zz his sonne’ (which 
S. Chrysostom takes to be equivalent to dy or through His 
son), is to be preferred to the Authorized Version, for it is 
more in harmony with the mission of the Christ as emphati- 
cally ‘the Word of God,’ and with the emphatic language of 
Christ Himself—‘xai 6 watnp év éuol éott, Ta pyuata & éyw 
NAAM wpiv, am éguavtod ov rAarw’ (S. John xiv. 10). Dr. 
Davidson follows all the old translators, as well as the Autho- 
rized Version, by giving us, ‘He made the worlds’ (rods 
ai@vas), where we very much prefer ‘the ages, or, better 
still, ‘¢he epochs’ (which the geologists want so much). This is 
Bengel’s view, who translates by ‘szcula.’ Cicero well dis- 
tinguishes the two terms (De Nat. Deor. s.9): ‘Non enimvero, 
si mundus non erat, secula non erant. In favour of this 
view, we urge—(1), that ai@y, and the adjective aiwvios, denote 
time, and nothing but time, or eternal duration, in classical 
Greek, and in no case the material world («oopose or 7 yi). 
(2.) In the Greek Testament the word is almost invariably 
applied to ¢2me, and not to the material world of sea and 
land. The New Testament writers often contrast this 
‘world’ with ‘the world to come, as it appears in the 
Authorized Version; but this contrast is between the /fe- 
time and the time to comz, between time and eternity, as the 
context and the literal meaning of the word (aiwv) show. 
(3.) The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (whom we cer- 
tainly hold to be S. Paul himself), in ix. 26, draws a marked 
distinction between xocyos, the created material world, and 
the ages (rovs ai@vas), where our Authorized Version has 
obliterated the distinction by translating these distinct words 
as ‘world,’ instead of rendering : ‘ For then he must often have 
suffered since the foundation of the world (xecpov) ; but 
now, once for all (ama£), upon the consummation of the ages’ 
(éri ouvteAsia tHv aiwvwv), where the Authorized Version 
reads ‘the end of the world’ This is not only in harmony 
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with gi éoydtov tv Hyspav tovTwv of Hebrews i. 1, but 
marks the sense of “ime which belongs to rods aidvas of Heb. 
i. 2. The same writer uses the word aiwpv thirteen times, and 
always in the sense of ¢7e or eternity, with the exception of 
the disputed instance before us, and the passage xi. 3, which is 
better interpreted in the sense of Zzve, as Bengel shows. (4.) 
To denote ‘the world’ of land and sea, as the material 
creation, the same writer uses the word yf nine times, and 
xoopos five times. In this very chapter we read v. 10, thy yhv 
20euediwoas (evidently from the Septuagint). 

In v. 3, it may be remarked that Dr. Davidson, in omitting 
the definite article with ‘effulgence’ and ‘express image,’ 
stands alone amongst translators. The absence of the Greek 
article cannot be here pleaded, because, in the face of a like 
absence in the previous verse, he renders év vi@ by ‘in ¢ie Son.’ 
Now, in the latter case, as in the case of drratryacpua tijs S0€ns, 
the term was of itself so clearly definite in current Hellenistic 
phraseology and in theological literature, that it did not re- 
quire the definite article. In Colossians i. 15, Dr. Davidson 
makes a like deviation from all translators and commentators, 
ancient and modern, by rendering ‘an image of the invisible 
God.’ Now in Wisdom (vii. 26) and in Philo, the Divine 
Wisdom and Word personified was represented as the 
effulgence of the eternal light (a7avyacpua gwros aidiov), as the 
impressed likeness (6 yapaxtnp) of God, and the visible image 
(eix@v gudavyns Tis dopatov ducews) of the invisible nature (of 
God). Wicliffe has here the ‘ likeness of glorie and figure of his 
substance, for which Tyndale and Cranmer have ‘the very 
image of his substance.’ The ‘ brightness’ of the Authorized 
Version comes from all the previous versions through the 
‘splendor’ of the Vulgate. ‘Effulgence,’ or ‘shining forth.’ 
seems most nearly to render the compound dzavyacua, and 
is to be preferred to the ‘refulgentia’ of Calvin and Erasmus, 
though the word denotes ‘effluence’ as well; and so Milton 
evidently understood it— 


‘Bright effuence of bright essence increate.’ 


We prefer our translator’s rendering ‘substance’ here for 
the Authorized Version ‘person,’ whichis supported by Wic- 
liffe, Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Rheims versions, which fol- 
lowed the Vulgate ‘ substantia.’ The Geneva version led the way 
in this as in many other terms to the Authorized Version of 
‘person.’ Luther here has essence (Wesen), Calvin more cor- 
rectly takes yapaxrnp here as ‘the impress of’ (the Father's sub- 
stance) and not the express image; which reminds us of ‘the 
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engraved forme’ okie ininiie version. Calvin’s view gathers 
a striking confirmation from the language of Philo (De Plant.) 
odpayida Oe0d Hv 0 Yapaxtnp zotiv aidios Adyos. Dr. Davidson’s 
‘bearing all things’ for the Authorized Version ‘ upholding all 
things’ is closer to the Greek (pgpwv) and to the older versions, 
where Wicliffe has ‘ dcaring, Tyndale and the Geneva, ‘ bearing 
up. Cranmer led the way to the Authorized Version by his 

‘rulying,’ where he evidently followed Theodoret, Chrysostom, 
and the Greek commentators generally, in taking ¢épwy as an 
equivalent of xuBzpvav. The Greek for ‘ by himself’ is want- 
ing in the Sinaitic codex, and is not rendered in the Vulgate, 
though found in the Syriac versions. Wicliffe following the 
Vulgate omits it, though Tyndale has ‘hath in his own per “son,” 
by which he may have meant to express the middle verb here 
tomodusvos. In verse 4 we remark that the ‘being made’ of 
the Authorized Version is here better rendered by ‘having 
become’ (yevougvos). In the words ‘a more excellent name 
than they’ (the Angels), Dr. Davidson has followed the 
Authorized Version and its predecessors ; ; but surely the 
Greck d:adopwrtepov rap’ aitovs dvoua is not sufficiently repre- 
sented by such a version. Does it not here mean (he has in- 
herited) ‘a name de “yon 1a all comparison more DISTINGUISHED 
than (their name) ? ' Bengel, with his usual critical insight, 
observes of wapa here: ‘iugentem preter ceteris excel- 
lentiam denotat. We prefer the term ‘distinguished’ 
‘excellent,’ because it is not only closer to the Greek, 
but because it connotes a distinction of izd as well as 
degree more than the word ercedlent, which the context 
has evidently in view ; for in the very next verse the inspired 
writer proves the distinction by asking, ‘ For unto which of His 
Angels said he at any time, Thou art my son, this day have I 
begotten thee?’ and by many other quotations, establishing 
the vast distinction. This continuous passage we have se- 
lected and examined is a fair specimen of Dr. Davidson’s style 
of rendering, though somewhat more favourable than other 
specimens w vhich might be adduced. 

There are, howev er, several striking isolated passages 
throughout this translation, that, from various causes, demand 
a passing word of criticism, which may be in some degree 
suggestive to Dr. Davidson himself, and to his successors. For 
2 Peter i iii. 7, Dr. Davidson gives us, ‘by the same word have 
been treasured up, kept for fire unto a day of judgment.’ 
Here the translator follows the Authorized Version, ‘ reserved 
unto fire.’ We prefer to take wupi with the preceding verb, 
teOncavpiopévot cick, ‘have been stored with fire,’ where the 
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noun is the dative of the means or instrument. ‘ Kept for fire’ 
would require eis or mpds before the noun. Dr. Davidson has 
here the authority of all previous translators in his favour, but 
the Greek is against him, for neither in Hellenistic nor in 
classical Greek have we any really strong authority for using 
the passive verb tnpovmevor with a dative of the noun marking 
the object for which anything is reserved. In this very Epistle 
we have three other cases of the passive (2 Peter ii. 4, 9, and 
17), and in each case, as elsewhere in the New Testament, we 
have a preposition to mark the object in connection with the 
verb. Here we believe the inspired writer meant to tell us, 
and does tell us, that the heavens and earth are ‘ stored qwith 
fire’ against the day of judgment,—a fact confirmed by the 
astronomers, who declare that our earth is gradually nearing 
the sun, and will eventually be destroyed by it, as well as by 
those geologists who declare that the subterranean fires of the 
earth will in time compass its destruction. Again, where 
(S. John viii. 34) Dr. Davidson renders by ‘every one that 
does sin is the servant of sin, he is not merely inconsistent 
with himself and with the context, but he weakens the iorce, 
in some degree, of the momentous doctrine taught us again 
and again in Holy Writ, that sin is a slavery, the service of a 
bondman, from which Christ alone can set us free. In the 
previous context our Lord had told the Jews that ‘the truth 
would set them free’ (édevOepwoe). They replied they had 
not been ‘in bondage to any man,’ as Dr. Davidson well 
renders SedovAevxapev. To be consistent with himself and 
with the context, Dr. Davidson ought to have gone on to 
render, in the reply of Jesus, ‘Every one that does sin 
is the dondsman (or slave) of his sin. Now, what we 
complain of is not that in many passages our translator ren- 
ders SovA0s and its cognates by ‘servant’ and by words con- 
noting free scervice—for the context at times requires such 
a rendering, but that he uses such terms where the sense 
of the context is perverted by them, and where a clear 
contrast is drawn between freedom and slavery. Again, as 
in S. John v. 35, Dr. Davidson renders 6 Avyves 0 Katouevos 
kat gaivwv, ‘he was the lamp that durns and shines, and 
defends this by denying that the writer had ‘ any iniention to 
mark by the first epithet that his light was not inherent, but 
borrowed,’ as if it were ‘the lamp that is “ghted and then 
shines,’ for the participles here are all but synonymous,’ This 
is an error, for 6 Avyvos 6 KaLouevos is strictly ‘a lamp that is 
made to burit, i.e. kindled or lighted, and in his wiser moments 
Dr. Davidson himself adopts this more correct rendering, where 
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(Matt. v. 15) he renders xatovow Avyvov by ‘menlight, not burn, 
‘a lamp.’ In connection with S. John the Baptist, ‘ the Azndled 
lamp,’ to set forth the glory of his coming Lord,’ we may note 
that Dr. Davidson travels the beaten track of his predecessors 
in missing the force of S. Mark’s title of our Lord, icyuporepos, 
‘There is coming after me He Mightier than I.’ With which 
we may compare Isaiah xl. 10, 6 Geos buav xUpios peta iayvos 
Epyetat. In Gal. ii. 12, Dr. Davidson has unaccountably 
sinned alike against the clear words of the Greek and the con- 
text, when he gives us ‘fearing them of the circumcision’ for 
hoBovpevos tovs &« Tepitouns, ‘fearing those (who had gone) 
out from the circumcision, 2.c. the Christians who had been Jews. 
We may quote the authority of Meyer and Canon Lightfoot 
here against Dr. Davidson’s endorsement of the common but 
erroneous rendering. Lastly, in 1 Timothy v. 17, we read in 
Dr. Davidson’s version, ‘let the elders who preside well be 
counted worthy of double honour, where he follows the Autho- 
rized Version. Here tus is rather honorarium than honour, 
and is better rendered stipend, reward, because (1) tia in 
the Greek Testament has very frequently this sense of ‘ pay- 
ment,’ asin S. Matt. xxvii. 6, ajwatos trun. (2.) Because S. Paul 
is urging here, not honour, but a substantial proof of it, by an 
increased /onorarium ; and for this purpose he quotes Scrip- 
ture, ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox, treading out my corn,’ 
and ‘the labourer is worthy of hire. Arguments which 
prove the duty of rewarding those who labour by substantial 
rewards. 

One striking merit of Dr. Davidson’s version, which we 
respectfully commend to the consideration of the Revision 
Committee, is the presentation of the Old Testament quota- 
tions in a different type, in which he happily follows the 
Rheims version. This, we venture to surmise, would be a 
clear gain to the ordinary reader. 

In conclusion, we are constrained to affirm, that the more 
carefully we have examined the version before us, the more 
reason we have been driven to feel, that Dr. Davidson not only 
has fallen far short of our own conception of a correct and 
popular revised version worthy of the great original, but what 
is still more painful, in a translator of Holy Writ, that he has 
been under the clearest and greatest of obligations to such scho- 
lars as Archbishop Trench, Bishop Ellicott, Canon Lightfoot, 
and Dean Alford, without any attempt to give us the slightest 
hint of acknowledgment. Their labours he has largely utilized, 
but the labourers themselves he has left everywhere unrecog- 
nized. The living scholars to whom he owes so much are not 
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even once mentioned ; and in denouncing the dead, as in Dean 
Alford’s case, as well as in ignoring the living, Dr. Davidson 
has acted with a consistency which, to ourselves, is simply 
unaccountable. 


ART. V.—THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE. 


The Unseen Universe ; or, Physical Speculations on a Future 
State. Third Edition. (London : Macmillan & Co., 1875.)! 


THIS book, as is well known, is a bold and masterly attempt 
to trace, on scientific principles, a connection between the 
Visible Universe and the Unseen and Eternal World. If the 
success of the attempt seems hardly proportionate to the 
scientific power and knowledge brought to bear on the inves- 
tigation, it must be remembered that more ought not to be 


expected from such investigations, than that they should indi- 
cate certain harmonies between the conclusions of science and 
the teachings of religion, and show that the problems of the 
Universe present, at least, no greater difficulties to faith than 
to unbelief. And to this extent, undoubtedly, the authors 
have succeeded. But it appears already as if the book would 
produce its most considerable effect in a different direction 
from that which its authors contemplated. They divided those 
who would concern themselves about this great theme into 
three classes, whom we may designate, in a general way, as 
‘believers, rationalists, and mere materialists. The first class 
they described as ‘ those who are so absolutely certain of the 
truth of their religion, and of the immortality which it 
teaches, that they are not qualified to entertain or even to 
perceive any scientific objection.’ For such persons our 
authors do not write. ‘We must let them alone ; they will 


1 Since this article was in type, we have received a copy of the Intro- 
duction to a fourth edition of the Usseen Universe, from which we learn 
that in the new edition, though the argument will not be materially 
altered, yet the shape in which it is placed before the readers will be 
somewhat recast. ‘The authors also acknowledge that some corrections 
need to be applied to part of their original argument. It is therefore 
possible that some of the objections which we have urged against that 
argument may be obviated by these modifications. 
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not be influenced by anything we can say.’ It seems pro- 
bable, however, that the chief value of the book will be, that 
its suggestions will enable minds of this class to attain a more 
distinct intellectual conception of certain truths which they 
already believe without doubting. Those who receive spiri- 
tual truth by that special faculty, through which alone it is 
apprehended, and who hold it firmly because it is a spiritual 
necessity to themselves, are not the persons who will treat 
with indifference any reverent and sincere attempt to discover 
a relation between the things that are seen and those that are 
unseen. There are of course, in this as in every other class, 
those whose minds are incapacitated for receiving any ideas 
out of their own narrow sphere of thought and culture. But 
our authors must have very soon discovered that it was not 
from this side that they were to receive contemptuous treat- 
ment. <A notice of the book by a representative of the 
extreme materialistic school, to which they refer in their pre- 
face to the second edition, at once indicated that men of 
that school were not the calm and patient reasoners that the 
authors hoped they would prove themselves. Perhaps, how- 
ever, that outburst of savage contempt is merely to be 
regarded (in the words of Mr. Matthew Arnold as to other 
productions of the same writer) as ‘the crackling fireworks 
of youthful paradox,’ ‘the declamation of a clever and confi- 
dent youth, who chooses to fill the air with his own whoop- 
ings to start the echo, The ‘fireworks’ have, at all events, a 
strong smell of Jdrimstone. But even the more moderate 
school of rationalists, whom the authors represent as only 
waiting for scientific difficulties to be removed before they 
accept revealed truth, do not seem to give any sign of a wil- 
lingness to accept the guidance which the Unseen Universe 
offers them. On the other hand, those whose faith in immor- 
tality stands on different grounds from any that science can 
supply, are generally disposed to regard this remarkable book 
as an important contribution towards the solution of some 
difficult problems, although they may not admit its reason- 
ings to be in all respects conclusive. What believers in 
Christianity justly resent in the writings of some scientific 
men is, not that they find there hypotheses which disturb 
some of their own preconceived notions, but because it is 
assumed that the conclusions of science are absolutely cer- 
tain, and that those of faith are not trustworthy even in 
their own proper sphere; in short, that there is no other 
knowledge in heaven and earth beyond that to which science 
may direct us. 


I, 2 
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And yet, although the speculations of the Unseen Uni- 
verse seem, as far as we can judge, to be regarded with more 
favour by the religious than by the scientific mind, it is 
impossible not to regard the book as an exponent of the 
attitude towards religion of true scientific thought, rather 
than as representing the individual views of the two dis- 
tinguished men whose joint authorship, though not proclaimed, 
appears to be tacitly admitted. It contains, indeed, more 
than sufficient signs of marked idiosyncrasies, which some- 
what mar its general effect, producing not only peculiarities 
of style, but certain crudities and incongruities, we think, in 
the course of the argument. Yet the main argument, that 
disbelief in the soul’s immortality ‘is not justified by what 
we know of the physical universe, but that, on the other hand, 
there are many lines of thought which point very strongly 
towards an opposite conclusion,’ is, we are persuaded, not 
merely the conviction of a few minds, produced in them by 
some ingenious reasonings, or by the successful progress of 
certain brilliant speculations; it is nothing more than the 
legitimate and almost necessary outcome of scientific thought, 
the conclusion to which true physical scien¢e, as distinguished 
from that which is falsely so called, is}ever tending. A 
recognition of this is so essential to a due appreciation of the 
arguments of the Unseen Universe, that) we need offer no 
apology for a somewhat careful examination of the real ten- 
dencies of Physical Science. 

Many very hard things, no doubt, have been said in the 
name, not so much of religion, as of ajmental philosophy 
which is a valuable auxiliary to religion, as to the pernicious 
influences of devotion to physical science. Sir William 
Hamilton,' for instance, insists on the importance of the 
study of mind as counteracting and balancing the influences 
of the study of matter. He argues that exclusive physical 
study ‘diverts from all notice of the phenomena of moral 
liberty,’ and indeed disqualifies the intellect from appreci- 
ating the import of these phenomena. We may perhaps 
allow, although some distinguished instances to the contrary 
prove that no incompatibility exists between these two depart- 
ments of human knowledge, that those who devote their 
minds to the one do not readily apprehend the conceptions of 
the other. But he brings a yet more serious charge against 
physical science. He affirms that this science, ‘ by exhibiting 
merely the phenomena of matter and extension, habituates 
us only to the contemplation of an order in which everything 
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1 Lectures on Metaphysics, Lect. ii. p. 35. 
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is determined by the laws of a blind or mechanical necessity.’ 
The inevitable tendency of this one-sided knowledge is 
manifestly, he thinks, ‘that the student becomes a mate- 
rialist, if he speculate at all.” And the progress of science, 
instead of diminishing these dangers, appears to him even 
more alarming. In the infancy of science, when the attempts 
to explain the phenomena of nature had very partial success, 
there was a wide field left for a belief in the agency of a 
free intelligence ; but now, alas! science has gone presump- 
tuously forward, solving one mystery after another, giving 
intelligible explanations fatal to all reverent feeling, and 
producing in minds subject to these baneful influences the 
conviction that, ‘as the mechanism of nature can explain so 
much, the mechanism of nature can explain all.’ 

Such an argument displays little confidence in the philo- 
sophy which is supposed to be endangered by the progress of 
knowledge. But surely these apprehensions might have been 
somewhat relieved by the consideration, that if physical 
science enables us to see more distinctly what the mechanism 
of nature zs, and what it caz effect, it probably will also assist 
us in distinguishing what that mechanism 7s xof, and what it 
cannot effect. There is, however, some excuse for the mental 
philosopher overlooking this very simple truth, in the confu- 
sion of ideas which prevails—even among physicists them- 
selves, and much more among educated men generally—-as to 
the true meaning of Physical Science. That which is properly 
so called is the knowledge of relations between natural pheno- 
mena and their physical antecedents, as necessary sequences 
of cause and effect ; these relations being investigated by the 
aid of mathematics—that is, by a method in which pro- 
cesses of reasoning, on all questions that can be brought under 
the categories of guantity and of space-conditions, are rendered 
perfectly exact, and simplified and made capable of general 
application to a degree almost inconceivable by the unini- 
tiated, through the use of conventional symbols. There is 
no admission for any but a mathematician into this school of 
philosophy. But there is a lower department of natural 
science, most valuable as a precursor and auxiliary, which 
we may call scientific phenomenology ; the office of which is 
to observe and classify phenomena, and by induction to infer 
the laws that govern them. As, however, it is unable to 
determine these laws to be necessary results of the action of 
physical forces, they remain merely empirical, until the 
higher science interprets them. But the inferior and auxiliary 
science has of late assumed a position to which it is by no 
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means entitled. It gives itself airs, as if it were the mistress 
instead of the handmaid, and often conceals its own incapa- 
city and want of scientific purity by high-sounding language 
as to the mysteries of nature. It may even complain of true 
science, the knowledge of causes, as merely mechanical. It 
will endue matter with mysterious qualities and occult powers, 
and imagines that it discerns in the physical atom ‘the pro- 
mise and potency of all terrestrial life.’ ' 

But the steady progress of true physical science gradually 
dispels these really unscientific imaginations. It has been of 
late years more and more apparent that this progress is 
invariably in a direction contrary to all notions of latent 
powers in matter; that its tendency is, like that of the old 
Atomic philosophy, only with different instruments, and far 
more conclusive arguments, é«Bd\d\ew tas moorntas, to 
‘ cashier qualities,—if we may use Cudworth’s quaint phrase 
—and to indicate that all material phenomena, so far as their 
objective cause is concerned, are due to different modes of 
motion, the one property of matter—and that a negative one— 
being zvertia. Indeed, the fundamental laws of dynamical 
science assumed this of matter, and are therefore anti- 
materialistic. But in the infancy of physical science the 
certainty of these laws was but slowly realized ; and the dis- 
covery of gravitation, whilst it got rid of many independent 
imaginary properties of matter, yet seemed to leave at least 
one master of the field. However, Newton himself emphati- 
cally repudiated the idea that ‘inanimate brute matter should, 
without the mediation of something else which is not 
material, operate upon and affect other matter without 
mutual contact: as it must do, if gravitation, in the sense of 
Epicurus, be essential and inherent in it. And whilst the 
disciples of Newton accept provisionally gravitation as the 
phenomenal law which alone enables them to explain the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, yet it is with the conviction 
that whether Le Sage’s mechanical theory of gravitation be 
the true theory or not, yet, to use the words of Newton, ‘no 
man who has in philosophical matters a competent faculty of 
thinking, can ever fall into the absurdity that gravity is 
‘innate, inherent, and essential to matter.’ 

The history of the science of Physical Optics affords a 
very instructive illustration of physical science ‘cashiering,’ 
as it advances, the mysterious occult qualities of matter. 
According to the corpuscular theory of light which Newton 
maintained—though it would seem not without misgivings as 


1 Tyndall’s Belfast Address, p. 54. 
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to its physical truth—light consists of infinitesimally small 
molecules proceeding from luminous bodies. To account for 
various phenomena of light, these molecules were supposed 
to be endued with attractive and repulsive forces, to have fits 
of easy reflection and refraction, and further to be different 
for the different colours of the spectrum ; in short, light was 
believed to be a kind of matter which had inherent qualities, 
and not simply what matter is assumed to be in the laws of 
motion. But by the undulatory theory of light, the truth of 
which has been completely determined since Newton’s time 
by dynamical science, all notions of the phenomena being 
due to qualities of material particles have been completely 
and for ever set aside. Every educated man now-a-days 
is aware that light is proved to be nothing else than ex- 
tremely minute and rapid vibrations of an ethereal medium 
that pervades space, and that optical phenomena, as they 
appear to us, are the results of the sensations produced in the 
eye by such vibrations. At one time, however, the phe- 
nomena of colour seemed to present some inconsistencies with 
the strictly physical theory. The different colours of the 
spectrum corresponded, indeed, with different refrangibilities 
of the rays—that is, with different wave-lengths of the undu- 
lation. But Brewster inferred from certain experimental 
observations that, instead of the colour being due to the wave- 
length, there were three spectra of primary colours, with 
their respective maatma differently situated; the superposition 
of the spectra producing the different tints of the complete 
spectrum. This objective triplicity of colour in light of the 
same wave-length would seem necessarily to imply some 
difference of guality. But more accurate experiments have 
proved that Brewster was mistaken, and we have the authority 
of Professor Stokes for affirming that there are absolutely no 
phenomena whatever to lead us to suppose that light of the 
same refrangibility can be separated into different colours. 
Young, indeed, the founder of the undulatory theory, had 
anticipated Brewster in conceiving a triplicity in colour; but 
he, more philosophically,’ placed the triplicity in the sensa- 


1 Young’s truly philosophical mind is remarkably indicated in such 
passages as the following, when we consider how later discoveries have 
illustrated his opinions :—‘ It cannot be positively determined whether 
matter is originally of one kind, owing its different appearances only to 
the form and arrangement of its parts ; or whether there are various kinds 
of matter, essentially distinct from each other ; but the probability appears 
to be in favour of the former supposition ’—Lecture xlix. : Om the Essen- 
tial Properties of Matter. And again, of the occult forces necessary to 
Boscovich’s and similar hypotheses, he says, ‘Such methods may often 
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tions, and not in the physical constitution of the light, and 
suggested a triple molecular constitution of each nerve fibril. 
By experiments with a rotating disk of three different colours, 
which were first made by Young and repeated with greater 
exactness by Clerk Maxwell, it has been proved that the 
sensations of the different tints of the spectrum may indeed 
be produced by a due combination of the same three colours 
in different proportions, although it may be conclusively 
shown by various tests that the apparent identity is not 
objectively real. The singular phenomena of colour-blindness 
seem of themselves to afford sufficient proof that colour is 
purely subjective. Helmholtz says :! 


‘To speak of three fundamental colours in an objective sense 
would be nonsense; in fact, so long as one refers only to purely physi- 
cal conditions, and while there is no reference to the human eye, the 
properties of compound light depend alone on the proportions in 
which exist lights of different wave-lengths.’ 


It must be observed how emphatically physical science repu- 
diates as ‘nonsense’ the notion of gzadities distinct from 
motion in the phenomena of light.? And it is no less instruc- 
tive to observe that the scientific mind is compelled to 
distinguish between matter which is nothing else than matter, 
and therefore is capable of nothing more than the vibration, 
and matter in the living subject, which is matter in intimate 
union with something else that is not matter, and which there- 
fore not only responds to the vibration, and is in unison with 
it, but produces something of a totally different kind, which 
we call sensation. This in the material organ is simply a 
sense of the vibration, but in the mind of the living subject 


be of temporary advantage, as long as we are contented to consider them 
aS approximations, or as classifications of phenomena only: but the 
grand scheme of the Universe must surely, amidst all the stupendous 
diversity of parts, preserve a more dignified simplicity of plan and of 
principles than is compatible with these complicated suppositions.’ 

1 ‘We quote from a very interesting paper by Professor Mayer, in the 
Philosophical Magazine for February, 1876, on Young’s discovery of his 
theory of colour. 

3 The phenomena of sound are of course a more obvious instance of 
different sensations being caused solely by different modes of motion. 
But it is only of late that the full extent even of this truth has been 
realized, and it has been shown by experimental observation, that the 
qualities as well as the pitch of sounds are due entirely to the kind of 
vibrations that reach the ear. Those who witness for the first time the 
testing by the manometer of voices of the same pitch, but of different 
timbre, and of the several vowel sounds, cannot but be startled by the 
evidence thus afforded of the variety of sensations due simply to various 
combinations of different waves of air. 
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itself it is transformed and interpreted into something of a 
totally different kind, namely the perception of colour. Thus 
physical science, by the very fact of its giving mechanical 
explanations of material phenomena, is compelled to be anti- 
materialistic if true to its own principles, as soon as ever it 
passes to our perception of these phenomena.! 

It would be difficult to find a more suggestive illustration 
of this truth, than the one supplied by Physical Optics. But 
the following passage from the Unseen Universe will explain 
generally our meaning, when we say that scientific thought 
necessarily distinguishes between matter which is only 
matter, and matter in the living subject which is matter and 
something else. It is pointed out, that there are some forms of 
matter, such as phosphorus, which are not only associated 
with the objects of sensation, but by existing in our brain 
become the vehicles of the subjective impressions which are 
peculiar to the individual. But to suppose that the particles 
in the living brain are nothing else than they are in the objects 
of our sensations is a gratuitous assumption. For— 


‘there is this difference between portions of phosphorus playing these 
two parts. When in the common state, we can experiment upon it 
and investigate its properties, but this we cannot do when it exists in 
the brain in its peculiar state. The assertion, therefore, that phos- 
phorus and its allied particles, whose motions and positions are ac- 
companied by consciousness, are nevertheless, when in this state, 
essentially the same as they are in the ordinary state, appears to us 
to be without foundation. We cannot thus argue from the one state 
to the other. For that most peculiar and interesting condition of 
phosphorus and other matter in which it is intimately connected with 
the production of consciousness, and where some peculiarity due to 
this connection might perhaps be thought likely, is the very thing we 
cannot investigate. To say therefore that the brain consists of par- 
ticles of phosphorus, carbon, &c., such as we know them in the common 
state, and that when the particles of the brain have, in consequence 
of the operation of physical forces, a certain position and motion, 


1¢The following sentence is translated from D’Alembert by Dugald 
Stewart:—‘ The truth is, that no relation whatever can be discovered 
between a sensation in the mind and the object by which it is occasioned, 
or at least to which we refer it: 7¢ does not appear possible to trace, by 
dint of reasoning, any practicable passage from the one to the other? “If 
this be so, if there be no necessary connection between the reception of 
an object into the senses, and its impression on the mind, what ground 
have we for supposing the organs of sense to be more than machinery for 
the uses of the body? The body may indeed be said to see through the 
eye : but how,—if we can trace no nearer connection between the mind 
and an object painted on the retina, than between the mind and the 
object itself,—how can it be asserted, that the mind needs the eye to see 
with ?’— Guesses at Truth. First Series, p. 11. 
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then consciousness follows, is to assign a peculiar relation between 
the brain particles and consciousness which we are not justified in 
doing ’—pp. 49, 50. 


The position, however, that physical science divests matter 
of qualities, and indicates, as it advances, that all material 
phenomena are merely modes of motion, will probably appear 
to many so strange and paradoxical, that we must pursue 
our argument somewhat further. Since the discovery of the 
law of gravitation, nothing has so much enlarged the sphere 
and quickened the impulses of scientific thought, as the dis- 
covery, some forty years ago, not merely that motion will 
produce heat, which every savage knows who kindles a fire 
by rubbing two sticks together; but that there is a definite 
and fixed mechanical equivalent of heat; so that the heat 
which is required to raise one pound of water one degree Fahr. 
in temperature, would be sufficient, if the whole could be 
applied mechanically, to raise one lb. weight to a height of 
772 feet: and, conversely, that if a pound weight fall through 
772 feet, and have its motion entirely stopped by collision, 
the whole heat generated by the collision would be sufficient to 
raise the temperature of a pound of water one degree. This 
discovery gave a definite scientific expression to the general 
belief in the correlation of all physical forces, and indicated 
that all physical energies are only other forms of what is 
known in mechanics as vs viva, which depends merely on the 
product of the mass of a body into the square of its velocity. 
The conservation of energy, as is very lucidly shown in the 
Unseen Universe,' is really nothing more than the Third of 
those Laws of Motion on which the science of dynamics is 
founded, but extended so as to include the various forms 
of physical energy. It seems therefore quite impossible to 
avoid the conclusion, that if all physical energies are forms of 
mechanical vs viva, which is a mere function of inert mass 
and motion, all material phenomena, that is, all effects on 
matter produced by these energies, must be of the same kind. 
It is a proof how slowly great truths grow in the human mind, 
that this conclusion is not universally admitted as _ self-evident. 
But in the meanwhile another branch of physical science has 
been extending its sphere, and, as it has advanced, has pointed 
even more obviously to the same conclusion. Of late years 
the Atomic theory of the constitution of matter, which before 
was merely empirical, has received such aid from mathe- 
matical analysis in the researches of Clerk Maxwell and 
others, that it must now be regarded as a branch of true 
1 Chap. iii. p. 75, &c. 
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physical science. Yet it cannot be doubted that the Atomie 
theory, as originally conceived by modern science, presented 
very serious obstacles to the scientific conception of matter 
as simply inert. Although the old Atomic philosophy of 
Greece, as distinguished from the homceomerism of Anax- 
agoras, represented the atoms as all of the same kind, and the 
apparent qualities of matter as due only to the motion of the 
atoms, yet the Atomic theory of modern science, with the 
phenomena of chemistry to explain, seemed at first to con- 
firm more than ever the existence of some essential and 
inherent qualities in the several material particles, and appeared 
likely to prove a stronghold for those who would endue 
matter with mysterious occult powers. In fact, as in former 
ages materialists took refuge in the old philosophical Atom- 
ism—though very illogically, as Cudworth has shown in his 
Intellectual Universe—so now they have been looking to the 
new science with revived hopes. The worship of the Atom 
seemed likely to become the fashionable religion, and to 
drive Christianity and even Theism out of the field. Its 
doctrines received an eloquent and brilliant, if somewhat 
vague and misty, exposition, in a celebrated address by an 
eminent phenomenologist, as President of the British Associ- 
ation in 1874. The triumph of atomolatry seemed to be at 
hand; theologians and metaphysicians were profoundly 
alarmed, and some thought it the only safe course to repudiate 
the Atomic theory as a mere speculation and, not very sa- 
gaciously or consistently with their own principles, to challenge 
scientific men to give some visible or tangible proof of the 
existence of the terrible atom. They little anticipated that 
meanwhile from the very quarter where they suspected so 
much danger help was coming. For the latest development of 
the Atomic theory, far from being favourable to materialism, 
is exactly in the contrary direction, and, if it can stand the 
test of mathematical investigation, to which it is being sub- 
jected, will supply an amount of evidence against materialism 
from the constitution of the physical universe, which must 
be absolutely conclusive. The empirical physicist indeed 
might have rested satisfied with the idea of the Atom enve- 
loped in a cloud of mystery, and the object of reverential awe.' 


1 ¢He clothes them with force as a garment, those small incompressible 
spheres ; 

Nor yet does he leave them hard-hearted, he dowers them with love and 
with hate, 

Like spherical small British asses in infinitesimal state.’ 

—Blackwood’s Magazine, Nov. 1874: British Association. Votes of 

the President’s Address. 
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But happily, the instinct of real science is'at once to attack 
all occult properties of matter, as pretentious nonentities, and 
explode the sham mystery. And therefore it was impossible 
for any truly scientific mind to acquiesce contentedly in the 
theory that there are ultimate atoms, endued with extraordinary 
characteristics, out of which the phenomena of nature are 
produced. He is compelled to inquire what is the dynamical 
meaning of this constitution. This scientific instinct has led 
to an hypothesis as to the nature of the atoms, first imagined by 
Sir William Thomson, which, though as yet in its infancy, is 
already beginning to stand in the same relation to the original 
Atomic theory, as the undulatory theory holds to the cor- 
puscular in the science of Light. The atom is, according to 
this hypothesis, a vortex ring of the ethereal medium in 
which light and heat are propagated by vibrations; this 
medium being supposed to be an incompressible perfect fluid, 
in which case it is proved by mathematical analysis, that 
the vortex ring must continue for ever, nothing indeed short 
of infinite power being able either to originate or to destroy its 
motion. Thomson has already investigated the consistency 
of this theory with the elasticity of bodies, and with the only 
hypothesis yet proposed to account for gravitation. In anarticle 
on Atoms in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Clerk Maxwell points out that Thomson’s hypothesis satisfies 
more of the conditions of the problem than any hitherto 
suggested, and he adds—what we have already observed to be 
true in regard to the undulatory theory of light :-— 


‘But the greatest recommendation of this theory from a_philoso- 
phical point of view, is that its success in explaining phenomena does 
not depend on the ingenuity with which its contrivers “ save appear- 
ances ” by introducing first one hypothetical force and then another. 
When the vortex atom is once set in motion, all its properties are 
absolutely fixed and determined by the laws of motion of the primi- 
tive fluid which are expressed in the fundamental equations. 

‘ This primitive fluid has no other properties than zwertia, invari- 
able density, and perfect mobility, and the method by which the 
motion of this fluid is to be traced is pure mathematical analysis. 
The difficulties of this method are enormous, but the glory of sur- 
mounting them would be unique.’ 


With the past successes of mathematical science to encou- 
rage us, we may hope that in time difficulties may be solved 
which at present appear quite insuperable. But when it is re- 
membered that, as Herschel has remarked,' every atom in its 


1 See Jevons’ Principles of Science, vol. ii. p. 451, on ‘The Infinite 
Incompleteness of the Mathematical Sciences.’ 
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path is solving differential equations, willl if written out at 
length, might “perhaps ‘ belt the earth,’ it is evident that until 
some new method of mathematical analysis be discovered, which 
shall be as superior in simplicity and power to those now in 
use, as ours surpass the geometry of Euclid, we cannot 
expect more than that here and there conclusions may be 
deduced from the theory which shall satisfy us, that if the 
powers of the human mind were equal to the task, the 
various problems of material phenomena might be explained 
on this hypothesis. 

However, independently of the vortex-ring hypothesis, the 
Atomic theory, as investigated by Clerk Maxwell and others, 
supplies some new and rather unexpected presumptions 
against materialism. The mere phenomenologist, unable (he 
says) to stop where our microscopes cease to be of use, supple- 
menting by the vision of 47s mind the vision of the eye, dis- 
cerns in matter latent powers, and the promise and potency of 
all terrestrial life—that is, he ceases to be scientific. True 
science looks into these arcana of nature with Z¢s vision, and 
comes to an exactly opposite conclusion. It may perhaps 
seem incredible to the unscientific mind, that the actual size 
of the ultimate atoms of which matter is composed should be 
even approximately ascertained ; but, after all, it is not more 
marvellous than that the size and weight of the planets should 
be determined by us terrestrials. The conclusion from this 
Clerk Maxwell proves to be, that ‘the smallest living being 
visible under the microscope does not contain more than about 
a million organic molecules. Some exceedingly simple orga- 
nism may be supposed built up of not more thana million of 
similar molecules. It is impossible, however, to conceive 
so small a number sufficient to form a being furnished with 
a whole system of specialised organs.’ The whole pas- 
sage affords so instructive an instance of physical science 
driving materialism from one stronghold after another, that 
no apology is due for giving Maxwell's argument at length, 
especially as it bears closely on the questions which we must 
discuss hereafter : 

‘Thus molecular science sets us face to face with physiological 
theories. It forbids the physiologist from imagining that structural 
details of infinitely small dimensions can furnish an explanation of 
the infinite variety which exists in the properties and functions of the 
most minute organisms. 

‘A microscopic germ is, we know, capable of development into a 
highly organized animal. Another germ, equally microscopic, be- 
comes, when developed, an animal of a totally different kind. Do 
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all. the differences, infinite in number, which distinguish the one 
animal from the other, arise each from some difference in the struc- 
ture of the respective germs? Even if we admit this as possible, we 
shall be called upon by the advocates of Pangenesis to admit still 
greater marvels. For the microscopic germ, according to this theory, 
is no mere individual, but a representative body containing members 
collected from every rank of the long-drawn ramification of the an- 
cestral tree, the number of these members being amply sufficient not 
only to furnish the hereditary characteristics of every organ of the 
body and every habit of the animal from birth to death, but also to 
afford a stock of latent germules to be passed on in an inactive 
state from germ to germ, till at last the ancestral peculiarity which it 
represents is revived in some remote descendant. 

‘Some of the exponents of this theory of heredity have attempted 
to elude the difficulty of placing a whole world of wonders within a 
body so small and so devoid of visible structure as a germ, by using 
the phrase structureless germs.! Now, one material system can differ 
from another only in the configuration and motion which it has at a 
given instant. ‘To explain differences of function and development 
of a germ without assuming differences of structure is, therefore, to 
admit that the properties of a germ are not those of a purely material 
system.’ ? 

It must be again noticed here, how emphatically the 
scientific mind rejects the idea of any differences in matter, 
beyond ‘ configuration and motion ;’ and how necessarily the 
conclusion follows that for the transmission of the infinite 
peculiarities of the living existence, there must be something 
else which is not of the same kind with the atoms that are the 
material substance of the living germ. There must be a sub- 
stance (call it what we may) that is not matter, 7” which, and 
not in the material structure, these different peculiarities are 
contained. And this immaterial substance must be infinitely 
more capable of comprehending, retaining, and transmitting the 
peculiarities which appear in the phenomena of life, than any 
material structure can be imagined to be. 

It may perhaps be objected by materialists that it is no 
marvel that physical science should seem to prove that matter 
is inert, when its fundamental laws assume the inertia of matter, 

1 See F. Galton: ‘On Blood Relationship.’ 


? Article on Atoms, p. 42. In other words (those of the poem in 
Blackwood, already cited) :— 


*Thus the pure elementary atom, the unit of mass and of thought, 

By force of mere juxtaposition to life and sensation is brought, 

So, down through untold generations, transmission of structureless germs 

Enables our race to inherit the thoughts of beasts, fishes, and worms.’ 
The sentiments—we do not, of course, seek to penetrate any secrets of 


concealed authorship—-are evidently identical with those of Professor 
Clerk Maxwell. 
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and all its reasonings proceed on that assumption. But, as those 
laws are verified by actual observation, in whatever direction, 
and to whatever extent, dynamical science can apply them, 
the universal truth of these assumptions has acquired a degree 
of certainty exceeding any that the human intellect could 
attain by any other process. To suppose therefore that the 
phenomena of life are the result of certain occult properties 
and powers in matter, whilst the other phenomena of the ma- 
terial world indicate that matter is simply a passive recipient 
of motions impressed upon it, is not merely unscientific and 
unphilosophical, but absurd. The breach of continuity which 
some imagine in the miracles of Scripture is nothing com- 
pared to this. The intellect of man would be utterly and 
hopelessly put to confusion, if materialism were true. The 
belief that life and mind are evolved from material atoms may 
appear a very poetical belief, when set forth in the mysterious 
and suggestive metaphors of its prophets,—much more po- 
etical than the dull conclusions of mechanical unimaginative 
science,—almost as poetical as a belief in speaking oaks and 
winking Madonnas: and, it may be added, quite as irrational. 
It merely hides its absurdity by taking refuge in infinitesimal 
atoms out of the reach of the microscope, and, as it seems to 
imagine, of common sense. 

But not only are the actual demonstrations of physical 
science fatal to materialistic theories, but its student neces- 
sarily forms habits of thought adverse to materialism. Instead 
of being ‘a materialist if he speculates at all,’ as Hamilton 
supposes, he is compelled to be an immaterialist and a true 
mental philosopher, whenever he reflects on the phenomena 
of nature. He is taught, as we have seen,—that which meta- 
physicians conclude by another process of reasoning,—that 
the objective realities of the external material world are not 
what they appear to us, but that the external world, such as 
we conceive it, becomes a reality in our minds, only as the 
result of our mental interpretation of certain physical im- 
pressions. He is taught this almost unconsciously, and in 
spite of himself, because the proofs of it are continually re- 
curring, whenever physical science explains the most ordinary 
phenomena. Many probably will remember how strange it 
seemed, and how it opened to them a new sphere of thought, 
when they first studied the scientific explanation of the rain- 
bow, and discovered that its form, position, and colours were 
all subjective, and that the bow of one spectator was not the 
bow of another. Indeed the student of physical science, in 
tracing phenomena to their physical causes, is continually com- 
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pelled to look for an objective cause totally different in kind 
from the subjective effect. It would be impossible for mental 
philosophy, without the aid of physical science, to prove that 
the mind has the extraordinary power of so interpreting phy- 
sical motions as to create a subjective world, which is to the 
external world not what the wax impression is to the seal, 
but rather what the meaning of a book is to the type by 
which it is printed. And yet no more convincing proof could 
anywhere be found of the existence of mind distinct from 
matter. 

On the other hand, when the student of physical science 
regards the energies of nature, he is continually reminded that 
life is of a different order, and must belong to a totally 
different system of things from that which can be studied by 
physical science, that is, from matter. He discovers that 
though life plays so important a part in the world, though it 
is so evidently superior to dead matter, and certainly deter- 
mines very largely and.with undeniable power the application, 
and in some sense or other the direction of physical energies, 
yet it holds no place at all among these energies ; it is inca- 
pable of being transformed into or exchanged with any 
of them. It is not a form of physical energy, or it would 
create vis viva. It cannot be the result of physical energies, 
or it would absorb vzs viva. It does neither. 

There is also a philosophical aspect of the phenomena of 
life, to which physical science points, and which, though it may 
never be explicitly present to the mind of the student, yet 
because it is true, must necessarily govern his thought. He 
is accustomed to think of the phenomena of matter as simply 
different configurations of material common to the whole 
universe: there is no individual ev¢ity in them. And in 
living subjects, the mere matterin one is the same material as 
the matter in another, and might be exchanged in the 
processes of nature. But sensations are individual, not 
common. And while the colour of an animal, for instance, 
we find to be due to a perception in our own mind, and so of 
all the guvalities of the material of which the body is com- 
posed,—it is quite impossible to reduce to this the existence 
of the animal as a sentient individual. 

Thus, there are many lines of thought which direct the 
student of physical science to an unseen universe, of life first 
of all, and then of mind and reason, and produce in his mind 
fundamental intuitions fatal to materialism. In the language 
of Professor Stokes, quoted in the Unseen Universe (p. 
184) :— 
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‘Admitting to the full as highly probable, though not completely 
demonstrated, the applicability to living beings of the laws which 
have been ascertained with reference to dead matter, I feel con- 
strained at the same time to admit the existence of a mysterious 
something lying beyond, a something sui generis, which I regard, not 
as balancing and suspending the ordinary physical laws, but as work- 
ing with them and through them to the attainment of a designed end. 
What this something which we call life may be is a profound mystery. 
. . » When from the phenomena of life we pass on to those of mind, 
we enter a region still more profoundly mysterious. We can readily 
imagine that we may here be dealing with phenomena altogether 
transcending those of mere life, in some such way as those of life 
transcend, as I have endeavoured to infer, those of chemistry and 
molecular attractions.’ 


Of this tendency of true physical science to dispose the 
mind to look for that which is not material in the phenomena 
of nature, the Unsecn Universe is, without doubt, an ex- 
pression. Whether it is a consistent expression, may be 
questioned ; but, at all events, it suggests conclusive proofs 
in several directions that the results of dynamical science 
point, more and more as the horizon of scientific knowledge 
enlarges, from those things that are seen, which they prove to 
be temporal, to things that are unseen, in which alone immor- 
tality can be found. The arguments cover a very wide field, 
and in many cases are so condensed, as is the habit with 
English, and especially with Cambridge mathematicians, that 
it would be very difficult to do them justice without transcrib- 
ing every word. Our object will be merely to indicate 
the main lines of the argument, giving such explanations 
as may make them intelligible to the general reader, and 
examining those in which the authors appear to us to have 
diverged, unless we greatly misunderstand their meaning, 
from principles which, as representatives of scientific thought, 
they were bound to maintain. 

In the introductory sketch which forms the first chapter 
of the book, the principal ancient and modern beliefs as to 
the immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the body 
are briefly discussed. To thestatement given by the authors 
of the Christian belief we shall refer hereafter. They then 
proceed to explain their own position. They ‘assume, as 
absolutely self-evident, the existence of a Deity, who is the 
creator of all things.’ It is possible that ‘extreme material- 
ists’ might object to such an assumption, as fatal to the 
scientific exactness of the argument ; and undoubtedly in their 
application of it, it means much more than the unintelligent 
impersonal first cause, which Herbert Spencer, in a passage 
VOL. II.—NO. ITI. M 
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quoted by them, contends that we are obliged to recognize in 
all the phenomena of nature. At all events, it indicates the 
extreme difficulty, if not the impossibility, of constructing any 
logical argument on a religious question without the aid of 
axioms to which the moral and religious instincts bear witness. 

Again, by the laws of the universe they understand ‘those 
laws according to which the beings in the universe are con- 
ditioned by the governor thereof as regards time, place, and 
sensation. And they at once take up the position, on which 
some of their most important conclusions depend, that it is 
impossible to imagine any finite intelligence, however superior 
to ourselves, to be absolutely without conditions. By this 
they mean, it must be observed, that they do not consider 
any but materially embodied existences to be conceivable, 
and subsequently (Art. 203) they declare that they regard the 
trammels of space as necessarily constituting matter. We 
confess that to our mind the conclusion of Jevons, a singu- 
larly exact thinker, seems much more reasonable. He 
says : \— 

‘Material existences must exist in space, no doubt, but intellec- 
tual existences may be neither in space nor out of space ; they may 
have no relation to space at all, just as space itself has no relation to 


time. For all that I can see, there may be intellectual existences 
to which both time and space are nullities.’ 


In this he agrees with that very profound and _philoso- 
phic thinker, Dr. Thomas Young ;? and though our authors 
affirm that such finite intelligences, if conceivable, which they 
doubt, must be absolutely unconnected with the present uni- 
verse, this can hardly be accepted as a self-evident truth. 
Their argument, however, as they proceed to expound it, 
comes to this, that no intellectual existence can be condi- 
tioned with regard to “me, without being material ; because, 
unless time isa nullity to them, they need a memory, and a 
memory is impossible without an organ of memory, and an 
organ of memory is necessarily material. For, our authors 
urge (p. 51), by physiologists, ‘memory is looked upon as 
dependent upon traces left behind in the brain of that state in 
which it was when the sensation remembered took place.’ 
And they quote Professor Huxley, who speaks of molecules 
of the brain competent to the reproduction of sensations once 
received, ‘sensigenous molecules,’ which constitute the phy- 
sical foundation of memory. 

1 Principles of Science, vol. ii. p. 469. 
® Lectures on Natural Philosophy, vol. i. p. 468. The passage is 
quoted in the Unseen Universe, p. 160. 
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It is evident, however, from a passage which we have 
quoted above (p. 153), that they do mot mean that there are 
memory-molecules, which are matter and nothing more. We 
learn from a subsequent part of their work that their theory 
is, that besides the grossly material body, every living being 
has a quasi-spiritual body, or the framework of one, which is 
not truly immaterial but composed of some highly sublimated 
matter. Their hypothesis as to the unseen universe, which 
we shall examine hereafter, compels them to regard as in 
some sense material everything that has any relation what- 
ever to space. Other persons, who have not an hypothesis of 
this kind to maintain, will prefer to call that immaterial, 
which, though it may have a certain relation to space, yet has 
capacities and properties of a totally different kind, from any 
that belong to that inert matter, of which physical science 
takes cognisance. That unknown part in the ‘structureless 
germ,’ which contains the /otencies, not merely of physical 
forms and peculiarities without number, but also of the intel- 
lectual and moral qualities, it may be, of a whole race, we are 
constrained, with Stokes, to regard as something saz generis; 
in other words, immaterial. It is inconsistent with the philo- 
sophy of physical science to call it material, because matter 
in all its forms, separate from the living subject, is found to be 
simply the passive recipient of motion. We therefore cannot 
introduce the confusion of ideas, which seems to us to vitiate 
some of the reasonings of the Unseen Universe, by adopt- 
ing the nomenclature of its authors. And we further main- 
tain, in reference to their argument as to an organ of memory, 
that there is no proof whatever that any material part of the 
brain is the ultinvate recipient of the perceptions, or is that 
which so retains them that they may be hereafter reproduced. 
In the germ we have found that it must be the immaterial 
part which contains the potencies; and though it is appa- 
rently necessary to us, who have, as part of our nature, a 
material body, that for the reproduction of the past into an 
explicit form of consciousness there should be a material 
organ, yet it is impossible thence to conclude that there can 
be no forms of life in which the.immaterial part, which is infi- 
nitely more capable than anything material, needs an organ 
of that kind for the reproduction and development of the 
perceptions—that is, an organ consisting of a substance, which, 
however refined and subtle, is yet still matter, that is the 
recipient and vehicle of physical energies, having zvertia or 
mass, and nothing else. 


At all events, our authors’ view of the conditions necessary 
M2 
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for intelligent existences can silly be asia as a ‘ phy- 
sical axiom,’ as they designate the principles enunciated in this 
chapter of their book. The next principle which they discuss, 
that of continuity, may perhaps be so considered, and their 
explanation and vindication of this important principle will 
be found very instructive and suggestive. The account they 
give of the principle is thus summed up :— 


‘Continuity, in fine, does not preclude the occurrence of strange, 
abrupt, unforeseen events in the history of the universe, but only of 
such events as must finally and for ever put to confusion the intelli- 
gent beings who regard them. 

‘It thus appears that, assuming the existence of a Supreme Go- 
vernor of the universe, the principle of Continuity may be said to 
be the definite expression in words of a trust that He will not put us 
to permanent intellectual confusion, and we can easily conceive simi- 
lar expressions of trust with reference to the other faculties of man’— 
p. 60. 

We are persuaded, with the authors, that it is impossible 
to give any rational account of the universal certainty of the 
principle of continuity, without reference to the Being of the 
Divine Author of the Universe. Those who attempt to prove 
it from our knowledge of Nature are continually making 
assumptions, which further knowledge indicates as at least un- 
certain. Thus it has appeared hitherto to modern science, 
that we must assume that ponderable matter is indestructible. 
‘It has grown, Herbert Spencer says, ‘into an axiom of science 
that whatever metamorphoses matter undergoes, its quantity’ 
(that is, as measured by its mass, in other words, by its weight) 
‘is fixed. The chemist, the physicist, and the physiologist, not 
only one and all take this for granted, but would severally 
profess themselves unable to realize any supposition to the 
contrary. In fact, the absurdity of such a supposition is 
so self-evident, that it will serve to point a passing sneer at 
religion. ‘The current theology,’ in other words, the religious 
belief of all ages, ‘in its teachings respecting the beginning 
and end of the world, is clearly pervaded by it ; and it may 
be questioned whether Shakspeare, in his poetical anticipa- 
tion of a time, when all things should disappear and leave not 
a wrack behind, was not under its influence.’ However, as 
the horizon of human thought enlarges, it seems that ‘the 
current theology ’ is not quite so absurd as chemists and others 
might imagine. Jevons demurs to the assumption that there 
is any necessary truth even in such a fundamental law of 
nature as the indestructibility of matter.2 And although the 


1 First Principles, Part ii. chap, iv. 2 Vol, ii. 431. 
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principle must be assumed in regard to the present material 
universe, yet if the vortex-atom theory of the consti- 
tution of matter be true, there are scientific reasons for con- 
sidering it possible, as the authors of the Unseen Universe 
prove, that the ultimate consequence of this constitution may 
be that matter as ponderable stuff will cease to exist. They 
in fact prefix, as the motto to their chapter on the present 
physical universe, the very words from Shakspeare which H. 
Spencer regards as containing a_ self-evident absurdity, 
but which they view as the expression of a physical truth. 

But though we are persuaded that no account of the 
principle of continuity can be complete without reference to 
the Divine Creator, we are by no means equally sure that the 
account given by our authors is quite accurate. Their argu- 
ment is, that assuming the personality of God, we must infer 
the principle of continuity as the necessary consequence of 
His relation to the created intelligences that regard the events 
of the universe. We hardly think that this is so self-evident 
as they consider it. Certainly, according to this view of a 
merely subjective necessity for continuity in the order of the 
universe, the explanation of miracles which they so emphati- 
cally repudiate, namely, that ‘forthe object of removing spiritual 
confusion, intellectual confusion was introduced, as being the 
lesser evil of the two,’ is absolutely unanswerable. For they 
allow that there may be other laws which are ‘ similar expres- 
sions of trust with reference to the other faculties of man ;’ 
and there is no absurdity therefore in supposing that there 
might be events in which no finite intelligences could ever 
trace a sequence of cause and effect, the purpose of which 
might be that the moral and religious faculties in man might 
not be confounded. 

The authors would, we venture to think, have maintained 
a more consistent argument, if they had confined themselves 
simply to the objective necessity for continuity from the Being 
of the Creator. That this law is the expression of that 
Eternal and Infinite Being, we are profoundly convinced. 
That the works of God are not fitful and spasmodic, that there is 
an eternal order in His universe, considered as one whole, inclu- 
ding all things visible and invisible, material and immaterial, 
and that all apparent exceptions are no exceptions, but parts 
of and necessary to that Divine Order, is, we believe, the in- 
evitable conclusion from the existence of such a God, as 
Revelation enables the mind to realize.—One Who ‘ inha- 
biteth eternity,’ ‘with Whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning,’ ‘Who was and is and is to come.’ 
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In applying the principle of continuity to the problem 
of the universe, the authors describe with grim humour the 
dilemma in which the ‘extreme,’—we should rather call it 
the irreligious—‘ school of science’ finds itself placed by the 
results of that principle. The genius that was evoked, in the 
name of order, to swallow up historical Christianity and the 
immortality of the soul, turns out to be an insatiate demon 
which destroys the whole visible universe. The error of this 
school is, that they overlook the existence of a universe 
that is unseen. The very principle of continuity, on the 
ground of which they attack Christianity, involves the neces- 
sity of something else in the universe besides that which is 
seen, in order that the universe may continue. And the 
origin of the visible universe, no less than its end, points in 
the same direction. ‘If the visible universe is all that exists, 
then the first abrupt manifestation of it is as truly a break of 
continuity as its final overthrow.’ And therefore, if science 
can discover any conditioned order of things antecedent to 
the appearance of the visible universe, we have gained a 
step :-— 


‘In fact,we conceive it to be the duty of the man of science to treat 
the original production of the visible universe just in the same way 


as he would any other phenomenon. It is no doubt a very large 
thing, but we must not be terrified at mere bigness,—we must mete 
out the same scientific measure to all events, whether they be great 
or small. We therefore welcome an hypothesis like that of Sir W. 
Thomson, which regards the primordial atoms of the visible universe 
as vortices somehow produced in a pre-existing perfect fluid, provided 
that such an hypothesis is otherwise tenable. 

‘Let not any of our readers regard this process as an attempt to 
drive the Creator out of the field altogether, for this is not the case. 
Is it less reverent to regard the universe as an illimitable avenue that 
leads up to God, than to look upon it as a limited area bounded by 
an impenetrable wall, which, if we could only pierce it, would bring 
us at once into the presence of the Eternal? 

‘In fine, we do not hesitate to assert that the visible universe 
cannot comprehend the whole works of God, because it had its be- 
ginning in time, and will also come to an end. Perhaps, indeed, it 
forms only an infinitesimal portion of that stupendous whole, which is 
alone entitled to be called THE UNIVERSE ’—p. 65. 


But another result follows. If the visible universe must 
come to an end, the individual immortality of man can only 
be maintained, consistently with the principle of continuity, 
by a transference from the present visible universe to another 
order of things, intimately connected with it. There would 
be utter confusion if the transference should take place into 
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a universe in which there was no connection with the fast of 
the now existing universe. 

The certainty of the temporary character of the present 
visible universe is then discussed, and its end’is proved to be 
the necessary consequence of the law of continuity scien- 
tifically applied (chap. iii.) Probably our unscientific readers 
will find more difficulty in following the arguments of this 
chapter than in any other part of the volume. They may, how- 
ever, satisfy themselves with the fact, that the authors are 
evidently masters of this branch of the question, and that, 
whatever be the comparative merits of Carnot and Mayer (in 
regard to which we have no doubt that our authors are right, 
and Tyndall is wrong), yet by the admission of all, the con- 
clusion drawn from the law of heat is inevitable. The general 
results of the arguments may be briefly stated as follows :— 
The energies which maintain the present universe can only be 
available so far as they are capable of being transformed, by 
the heat being transformable into work, and the work into 
heat. But the heat is no longer transformable when all the 
bodies are of the same temperature. It follows, however, 
from the laws of heat, that, in the transformation of heat into 
work, a large portion of it is dissipated, so as to do nothing 
more than raise the general temperature of the whole, and to 
be inavailable for future transformation. Ultimately the 
result must be, that the available energies of this universe 
will come to an end.! 

The authors proceed (chap. iv.) to discuss the question of 
the constitution and structure of Matter. A brief sketch is 
given of a few of the more reasonable, or historically more 
important hypotheses as to the ultimate nature of matter. Of 
all that have been suggested in ancient or modern times, the 
most recent speculation, the vortex-atom theory of Sir. W. 
Thomson, commends itself to our authors’ minds : 


irst, because i ws way of at once thorou accounting 
‘ First, because it shows one way of at once thoroughl ting 


1 The only possibility of escape from this conclusion is by imagining 
the continual interposition of intelligent beings, which (Clerk Maxwell has 
shown) might without any introduction of additional energies prevent the 
degradation of existing energies. Such an interposition ‘the extreme 
school’ at all events would not allow to be conceivable. Indeed the 
supposition of doors wéthout mass resisting particles which have mass 
hardly brings conviction to the mind. But, apart from-the fantastic 
notion of doors and demons, the conclusion that the advection of physical 
energies may be changed without expenditure of energy follows from 
several considerations ; and in that case it also follows, that an Infinite 
Intelligent Will might restore the transformability of energies without any 
break of continuity. See p. 176 izfra, and Unseen Universe, p. 181. 
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for the conservation of tangible matter ; 2nd, because it shows the 
possibility of forming an idea of a true atom, which shall not require, 
even for perfect elasticity, the inconceivable quality of perfect hard- 
ness necessary to.the atom of Lucretius.’ 


We have already quoted other strong reasons, given by 
Clerk Maxwell, for accepting Thomson’s theory as the only 
really scientific hypothesis. This theory, however, like all that 
have preceded, fails at present to account for mass or inertia, 
which is fundamentally necessary to all our ideas of physical 
energy, or rather, we should say, it fails to account for the 
different masses of differently constituted substances. But it 
is impossible not to believe that the question of the mass of 
bodies is very intimately connected with that of gravitation, 
since the mass and the specific gravity are always propor- 
tionate to each other; and the only plausible hypothesis for 
accounting for the attraction of gravitation has been shown 
by Sir W. Thomson to be consistent with his own theory. 
Perhaps that theory may, when further developed, give a 
more satisfactory explanation of gravitation than Le Sage’s, 
and one which will explain also the mass or inertia of material 
bodies.' 

The only modification of Thomson’s theory that our 
authors suggest, for which they give reasons that at all events 
are plausible, is that the ether itself may not be an absolutely 
perfect fluid, in which case the vortex rings would not be eter- 
nal, but must ultimately disappear, vanishing at last into the 
ether, from which they were originally evolved. Even without 
this modification, the theory exhibits, with much clearness, the 
development of the visible tangible universe, which is the 
object of our senses, from one that is in a certain sense invisible. 
But if our authors’ speculation be true, the latter also must 
have been evolved from one that is yet further removed from 
the gross matter of which the present universe is composed; 
and, as they imagine, in order to preserve the law of continuity, 
that again from another more unlike,—that is, with less ir- 
rotational motion, and less inertia,—and so on in an infinite 
series, of which no beginning can be found except in eternity. 

But supposing this visible universe be developed in the 
primordial form of vortex-ring atoms, what are we to think as 
to its further development into its present condition? Wasit 
continuous, or were there breaks of continuity, at least events 
which must appear such to us? As regards the diversity of 

1 It is evident that if the vortex-ring theory be a physical truth, the 


amount both of mass and of gravitation must depend on the nature and 
amount of the irrotational motion in each body. 
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elementary substances which we now find in nature, some of 
which cannot be decomposed by any agencies in our power, 
the authors incline, for various reasons given by them, to the 
opinion that all may have been derived (through some natural 
agency) from one primzval atomic form. Globe development 
again presents no serious difficulties to the student of physical 
science. But one point must be noticed in regard to this, 
namely, that the results of all inorganic development are 
infinitely irregular. On the other hand, organic development is 
more or less regular. ‘Two living things of the same family 
are much more like one another than two grains of sand or 
two particles of soil’ The products, again, of human skill, 
that is, products developed by an intelligent agent, designing 
uniformity, are in the highest degree regular. 

The question that presents far greater difficulties than 
these is the development of life. Supposing that life in its 
simplest material form has appeared in a world in which life, 
as we know it, is possible-—may we further suppose that the 
different forms of life, as they exist now, could be continuously 
derived, by gradual changes from generation to generation, on 
the principles of the Darwinian hypothesis? The authors 
make a remark on this question, which is well worthy of atten- 
tion ; they say,— 

‘Our point of view is somewhat different from that of either of these 
two parties (theologians and men of science). We think it is not 
so much the right or privilege as the bounden duty of the man of 
science to put back the direct interference of the Great First Cause— 
the unconditioned—as far as he possibly can in time. This is the 
intellectual or rather theoretical work which he is called upon to 
do—the post that has been assigned to him in the economy of the 
universe. 

‘If, then, two possible theories of the production of any pheno- 
menon are presented to the man of science, one of these implying 
the immediate operation of the unconditioned, and the other the 
operation of some cause existing in the universe, we conceive that he 
is called upon by the most profound obligations of his nature to 
choose the second in preference to the first ’"—pp. 131, 132. 


On the whole, they conclude that the result of the speculation 
is— 


‘to render it probable that there may be in nature, give it time 
enough, a process which leads to the transmutation of species. The 
accumulation of successive differences, each representing some 
element of success in the struggle for life, may easily be imagined in 
the course of ages to produce a very great change ’—137. 


But are we to conceive that the changes can ever be so great, 
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as to.include the change from an irrational being into man? 
We may ask further, can these changes, produced ‘by the 
accumulation of successive differences,’ ever have transformed a 
plant into an animal? Even the most thorough-going Evolu- 
tionists allow that the Darwinian theory may require some 
modifications. Must it not be added, that the laws of this 
theory being merely phenomenal, and the sphere of obser- 
vation. being infinitesimally small, as compared with the whole 
extent, in time and space, of life development even on this 
earth, it is utterly unscientific to conclude that there may not 
be many points in the course of the development, in which 
what appear to us breaks of continuity may have been neces- 
sary steps in the production of the forms of organic life? Our 
authors allow, and indeed contend, that the first introduction 
of life must have been a break of this nature. And whatever 
explanation may be given of this, will apply to all cases, in 
which, from the very uature of things, such apparent discon- 
tinuities were required, It.is as unscientific to conclude that 
there is a continuity in unknown parts of the curve in which 
some consideration might lead us to suspect the existence of 
singular points, as it is to imagine that the whole series of 
events is discontinuous. 

But the axiom accepted by our authors without remark, 
that ‘it is against all scientific experience that life can appear 
without the intervention of a living antecedent,’ is too im- 
portant for us to pass over unnoticed. | It is true, indeed, 
that were it otherwise, either the philosophy of physical 
science is at. fault, or nature itself must present most per- 
plexing breaks of continuity. In either case the intellect 
would be brought to confusion. It is possible, however, that 
many who have heard in a general way that Dr. Bastian has 
succeeded in exhibiting organic life in infusions from which 
the air was excluded, may, be surprised that the truth of 
Biogenesis is thus assumed as indisputable. But general 
readers are probably little aware how, during the last few 
years, the positive evidence against the production of life 
without a living antecedent has accumulated so as to be quite 
irresistible by any truly scientific mind. The experiments of 
Professor Lister, in Edinburgh,' and others made by Professor 
Tyndall lately,and described by him in Vature last January, are 
absolutely fatal to all notions of spontaneous generation ; and 
Tyndall’s evidence will be the more convincing, because his 
creed is (or was) that it is a scientific necessity to believe, 


1 Described in a paper that received last year the Macdougall Brisbane 
prize from the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
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whatever experience may tostale in the potency of matter 
under proper conditions to produce organisms. Professor 
Huxley again, in his article on Biology in the new edition of 
the Excylopedia Britannica, makes the following remarks 
(p. 688) :-— 


‘Not only is the kind of evidence adduced in favour of abio- 
genesis logically insufficient to furnish proof of its occurrence, but it 
may be stated as a well-based induction, that ‘the more careful the 
investigator and the more complete his mastery over the endless 
practical difficulties which surround experimentation on this subject, 
the more certain are his experiments to give a negative result ; while 
positive results are no less sure to crown the efforts of the clumsy and 
the careless. 

‘It is argued that a belief in abiogenesis is a necessary corollary 
from the doctrine of evolution. ‘This may be true of the occurrence 
of abiogenesis at some time ; but if the present day, or any recorded 
epoch of geological time, be in question, the exact contrary holds 
good. If all living beings have been evolved from pre-existing forms 
of life, it is enough that a single particle of living protoplasm should 
once have appeared on the globe, as the result of no matter what 
agency. In the eyes of a consistent evolutionist any further indepen- 
dent formation of protoplasm would be sheer waste.’ 


It is impossible not to be amused at the anxiety of the 
‘consistent evolutionist’ to give the Creator as little trouble 
as possible in the production of protoplasm. As if it were 
any more a break of continuity for life to break forth 
throughout the whole universe, than for one helpless atom of 
protoplasm to come into existence ! 

After discussing, in a very interesting chapter, the scien- 
tific possibility of beings superior to man existing in the 
present visible universe, the authors proceed to expound their 
conclusion as to the great question of the unseen universe, 
to which all the previous investigations have been leading 
us onward. Before, however, we examine their reasonings, it 
may be well to pause and consider to what point, viewed in 
the ‘dry light’ of the philosophy of physical science, their 
investigations have brought us. Without supposing that the 
vortex-ring theory is the complete truth, we may take it as so 
far in the direction of the truth as to have very considerably 
extended and cleared our view. Let us then assume this, as 
at all events the best conception at present of the constitution 
of the material universe. According to this conception then, 
all the material phenomena of the universe are the results of 
varied modes of motion of the so-called ether, the material 
base of light-undulations. To avoid confusion, let us suppose 
with Thomson that the ether is a perfect fluid, for our reason- 
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ings will be equally applicable, whether the ether itself, or 
some original ether, has this perfect fluidity. Now this ether, 
though something very different from what we call matter, 
yet differs from it, according to this theory, entirely as regards 
motion. The substance of this ether, and of the grossest and 
densest matter, is exactly the same. We do not offer this as 
any objection to the theory ; on the contrary, the conclusion 
that density and rarity are ideas in our own minds, produced 
by the dynamical effects on our sensations of different combi- 
nations of motion, is consistent with the general teachings of 
physical science; and the differences of inertia of the different 
bodies may possibly be explained, as we have before ob- 
served. But however ether and matter may differ, both as 
regards our sensations and the dynamical effects, still matter 
is the result of the ether being moved in a certain manner, 
and the ether is the physical substratum of all matter. The 
whole hypothesis depends on this, for the vortex rings could 
not exist, and have any of their peculiar properties, except 
on the assumption that the fluid has zzertia. And it seems to 
be self-evident, that the ether without the modes of motion 
that produce material phenomena, cannot be essentially 
different from the ether in these modes. If matter is 
destitute of inherent properties, and is simply the recipient 
and vehicle of energy, it is absurd to suppose that the ether 
itself is something more. And it must be noticed that this 
conclusion follows, whether the vortex-ring theory or some 
other be true, if the process through which matter is developed 
is physical. It does not seem, then, that we are brought one 
step nearer the immaterial by any conception which only 
carries us from one condition of inert matter to another. 
Though the amount of inertia may be reduced indefinitely, 
inertia itself still remains ; and by diminishing the one negative 
quality ever so much, we do not make the matter capable of 
positive qualities, or the recipient of forces, such as those 
latent in the immaterial part of a microscopic germ, which are 
of a different order altogether from physical energies, and 
incommensurate with them. 

But, further, there is great ambiguity in our authors’ use of 
the words ‘visible’ and ‘invisible. There are material things 
which we call invisible, because they are not in such a physi- 
cal condition, and so acted on by physical forces, as to produce 
the sensation of vision in our eye. The atmosphere may, 
in this sense, be called, in a popular way, invisible. But the 
ether our authors seem to consider, in the truest sense, invi- 
sible ; they say, for example (p. 118), that we ‘cannot regard 
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the invisible universe; by which they mean the ether, ‘as an 
absolutely perfect fluid.’ Yet, if it be not a perfect fluid, but 
absorbs some of the light of the stars, it is not absolutely 
invisible, even in the popular sense ; and even if it were not at 
all molecular, yet as its vibrations are the cause of all our 
vision, and all the objects of our sight are the ether in dif- 
ferent physical conditions, we can hardly allow it to be 
invisible in the true sense of the word. Physical vision is the 
effect of physical energy, which, change it as we may, is mea- 
sured by the product of the mass into the square of the 
velocity : and, therefore, a universe, to be absolutely invisible, 
must be one without mass, and consequently one from which 
vortex rings cannot be evolved. It may be replied, indeed, by 
our authors, that in their theory the original evolution of mass, 
as well as of physical energies, is hidden in eternity, the 
amount of mass diminishing as we pass from one ether to the 
higher form ; and that, therefore, the primeval fluid is without 
mass, and absolutely invisible. If this is their meaning, more 
exactness is certainly required in the use of the term. And 
further, though this process would lead up to a fluid without 
mass, it does not appear that it brings us any nearer that 
which we require—a substance capable of properties of which 
matter is incapable. 

We seem to stand on much surer ground if we look for 
our invisible world in a different direction. Let us take the 
instance of the ‘structureless germ,’ which we have already 
found very instructive. We have found that in such a germ, 
besides the material form, there is something else not of the 
same kind as matter, which we will call x Thisis not merely 
invisible—that is, destitute of mass, and therefore incapable 
of being a vehicle for physical energies ; but also, positively, 
it is capable of containing the potencies of all terrestrial life. 
Now the material part (wz) belongs to and is a phenomenon 
of the material universe (M). Let us say that x belongs to, 
and is an outcome of, an invisible and immaterial universe 
X. Now X is an invisible universe in a higher sense than 
any part or condition of M can be. In its points of contact 
with M its phenomena (we use the word for the want of any 
other) have some relations to space, but apparently not pre- 
cisely the same as those of M. Indeed, what the relations to 
space, and the other conditions, of X may be, we are alto- 
gether ignorant; but though the conception of such a 
universe may be pronounced, in the school of Herbert 
Spencer, to be unthinkable, it does not follow that it is 
untrue, or that it fails to give more satisfaction to the mind 
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than one which, through a process of eathinion, tries to grasp 
an invisible universe, and finds xothing but negations. 

It certainly would have tended much to the distinctness 
of our authors’ arguments, when they proceed to discuss the 
question of the unseen universe, if they had first defined 
exactly, and after careful examination of the difficulties to 
which we have referred, the meaning of the terms. In the 
absence of this, we feel in doubt at times whether we rightly 
understand their arguments, and therefore, that we may not 
impute to them conclusions which they do not intend, we shall 
keep as nearly as possible to their own language. 

They begin by observing that one inference from the 
previous physical investigations is the apparently wasteful 
character of the arrangements of the physical universe, by 
far the greatest part of its energy doing nothing else, it seems, 
than travelling through space with immense rapidity. But 
they ask, may: not this be ‘ only an arrangement by which our 
universe keeps up a memory of the past ?? ‘Mr. Babbage 
has pointed out that if we had power to follow and detect the 
minutest effects of any disturbance, each particle of existing 
matter must be a register of all that has happened.! Un- 
doubtedly, ‘if we sad power to follow.’ But if we have not 
this power, and if there is nothing but the result of waves of 
heat travelling through space, it seems that we have only an 
infinite number of infinitely indeterminate problems! Inthe 
organization through which man receives those impressions 
which are the physical basis of memory, there is provision 
made by a complicated structure for a most accurate differenti- 
ation of the impressions. What analogy to this do we know, 
or can we conceive, to exist in the physical universe? 
Besides which, this material notion of memory, as we have 
already noticed, is utterly insufficient. The mind alone dis- 
criminates and interprets. The memory is of the idea? in 
the mind with which the object that caused the sensations was 
associated, and not of the amount of the energies that caused 
them. It is surely an utter confusion of ideas, as to the 
meaning of memory, to suppose that after endless transfor- 
mations of energy, in which the energies exercised in one 
event have been confused times without number with those 
exercised in others, the heat travelling through space should 

1 Quoted from Jevons’ Principles of Science, vol. ii. p. 455. 

* So Dr. Carpenter expressly argues (Mental Physiology, Second 
Edition, p. 431). ‘ Although it is commonly stated that memory consists 
in the renewal of past sensations and of the ideas they have excited, it 


may be questioned whether impressions are left on our minds by anything 
else than zdeas.’ 
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retain traces of all these transformations. It might as well 
be argued, that because a writing is the record of the past, 
therefore if the ink were washed off, and mixed with ink from 
all other writings in the world, after it had been used for 
innumerable other purposes, the mixture would be the history 
of all earthly events. As if the ink itself, and not the letters 
it formed, were the record of the events. However, that we 
may not misrepresent our authors, we must let them explain 
themselves — 


‘ Whether is it more likely that by far the larger portion of the high- 
class energy of the present universe is travelling outwards into space 
with an immense velocity, or that it is gradually transferred into an 
invisible order of things? May we not regard ether or the medium 
as not merely a bridge between one portion of the visible universe 
and another, but also as a bridge between one order of things and 
another, forming as it were a species of cement, in virtue of which 
the various orders of the universe are welded together and made into 
one? In fine, what we generally call ether may be not a mere 
medium, but a medium //us the invisible order of things, so that 
when the motions of the visible universe are transferred into ether, 
part of them are conveyed as by a bridge into the invisible universe, 
and are there made use of or stored up. Nay, is it even necessary 
to retain the conception of a bridge? May we not at once say that 
when energy is carried from matter into ether it is carried from the 
visible into the invisible ; and that when it is carried from ether to 
matter it is carried from the invisible into the visible ?’—p. 158. 


We may perhaps misunderstand the meaning of this ex- 
traordinary argument; but it seems to us to affirm that the 
ether which is the swdstance of all material things, zxcludes the 
unseen universe. It amounts, as we understand it, to the 
self-contradictory assertion that M is M p/us X, in which case 
all phenomena of M must be phenomena of M f/us X; in 
other words, matter in all its forms is matter in union with the 
unseen universe, and must be (as well as the ether itself) 
capable of transmitting energies into the unseen universe. 
The language would be, according to our view of the invisible 
universe, only true, mutatis mutandis, of such a substance as 
the living brain. This is matter p/ws a certain outcome of the 
unseen universe, or according to our notation m plus x. But no 
reason whatever is given for supposing that the ether is mat- 
ter in that peculiar condition, in which the material particles 
in the brain must be. On the vortex-ring theory, this muts 
mean that the whole material of the universe is in this con- 
dition, unless the irrotational motion is supposed to £7// the 
ether. And on any theory no reason whatever can be given 
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for this marvellous hypothesis, of the ether being the living 
brain of the universe, beyond our authors’ anxiety to make 
some use of this infinite amount of physical energy which 
seems to them to be doing no good, but only wearing out the 
visible universe. This curious teleological argument may be 
necessary to their hypothesis of the connection between the 
seen and the unseen ; if so, we fear the hypothesis must be greatly 
in need of support. Why need we concern ourselves as to 
the future employment of these physical energies ? no doubt 
they will not be ultimately wasted, but will in the course of 
ages play some useful part in the order of things to which 
they belong. The late Professor Rankine’s speculation that 
they might be reflected, and thus again become capable of 
transformation, would probably be rejected by our authors: 
but at all events, as Jevons has observed, ‘there is this use in 
such speculations, that they call attention to the finiteness of 
our knowledge ;’ and, we must add, they indicate also the 
possibility of an Infinite Intelligence providing for the re- 
storation of the Visible Universe in a new form, by means of 
these very energies which, to our limited knowledge, seem 
only to be running to waste. 

In close connection with this hypothesis of the ether being 
the living brain of the universe, but not necessarily depen- 
dent on it, is the theory, that ‘we possess a frame, or the 
rudiments of a frame, connecting us with the invisible 
universe, which we may call the spiritual body.’ In this and 
other cognate questions our authors have followed, perhaps 
unconsciously, in the steps of a certain school of ancient 
philosophy, which asserted that the intellectual soul had, 
besides the grosser visible body, a certain ethereal body as 
an inner garment, of which it is not denuded when it puts off 
this mortal body. Cudworth, in his Jxtellectual Universe,' 
gives a full account of the teaching of this school, and main- 
tains that it is consistent with the doctrines of Christianity. 
We cannot, however, see the least reason to suppose that it is 
consistent with those principles which physical science estab- 
lishes. The idea of atwofold body, of the same material, 
hardly commends itself to the mind. That the wuy7 can be 
regarded as distinct from the mvedua, the true personality in 
man, that it may belong to a lower order of things, and be 
in far more intimate connection with the body, we fully 
admit to be a legitimate theory; it certainly has the 
sanction of many high authorities; but that the yu, is 
immaterial, in the sense of having capacities which belong to 
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no form of inert matter, the reasons which we have discussed 
already must, we think, sufficiently prove to every unbiassed 
mind. 


The position at which our authors have now arrived is. 
(they observe) as follows :— 


‘What we have done is to show that immortality is possible, and 
to demolish any so-called scientific objections that might be raised 
against it. The evidence in favour of the doctrine is not derived 
from us. It comes to us from two sources: in the first place, from 
the statements made concerning Christ ; and, in the second place, 
from that intense longing for immortality which civilized man has 
invariably possessed ’—p. 166. 


But there are supposed to be scientific objections, also 
derived from the principle of continuity, against the Christian 
evidence for the doctrine, that is, the resurrection of Christ. 
The validity of such objections is therefore examined, by re- 
garding ‘the problem of the universe, not from the side of 
the future, but from that of the past.’ These investigations 
are profoundly interesting and highly suggestive, and though 
the conclusions require, in our judgment, very important’ 
modifications, they undoubtedly throw new light on some of 
the most momentous questions that have ever occupied 
human thought. 

The first question is as to the beginning of the present 
visible universe. We must conclude from ‘that great physi- 
cal principle, the dissipation of energy,’ that the visible 
universe cannot have lasted for ever, but must have made its 
appearance in time. What conceivable antecedent can have 
given rise to this stupendous phenomenon? Creation, in 
time, out of no previous existence, we must set aside from our 
inquiry ; for such an act would carry us out of the universe 
altogether, and deny the principle of continuity. ‘We are, 
therefore, driven to look to some kind of development’ from 
the invisible universe as the cause of the appearance of the 
visible universe. This development ‘may either have been 
through the living or through the dead; either it was the 
result of a natural operation of the invisible universe or it 
was brought about by means of intelligence residing in that 
universe and working through its laws. In what direction 
does the actual nature of the production point ? 


‘ Now this production was, as far as we can judge, a sporadic or 
abrupt act, and the substance produced, that is to say, the atoms 
which form the material substratum of the present universe bear (as 
Herschel and Clerk Maxwell have well said), from their uniformity 
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of constitution, all the marks of being “ manufactured articles.” . ... 
We have already shown that development without life, that is to say, 
dead development, does not tend to produce uniformity of structure 
in the products which it gives rise to. Thus the argument is in 
favour of the production of the visible universe by means of an in- 
telligent agency residing in the invisible universe ’—p. 169. 


But this must be examined from another point of view. 
Supposing the visible universe to have been evolved from one 
that is unseen, the principle of continuity compels us to con- 
sider this unseen universe that has preceded only as one step 
in an infinite series, reaching into the infinite depths of a past 
eternity. That principle demands— 


‘an endless development of the conditioned. We claim it as the 
heritage of intelligence that there shall be an endless vista, reaching 
from eternity to eternity, in each link of which we shall be leading 
from one form of the conditioned to another, never from the condi- 
tioned to the unconditioned or absolute, which would be to us no 
better than an impenetrable intellectual barrier ’—p. 169. 


The possibility of this infinite series of developments is 
then discussed on the assumption, which is made ‘ for the sake 
of bringing our ideas in a concrete form before the reader, and 
Sor this purpose only, of the truth of the vortex-ring theory. 


It must, however, be observed that, if the particular concrete 
form assumed is open to objections which would apply to 
every other hypothesis of the same kind, the reasoning cannot 
be considered satisfactory. Now the general supposition 
which follows from the previous investigations of the authors 
is, that as the visible universe (1) is developed from the ether 
(2), so this has been developed out of an invisible universe of a 
higher order (3), and so on till the origin is lost in an eternity 
of the past ; the material substance of (1) being a pheno- 
menon of (2), that of (2) a phenomenon of (3), &c. And it is 
argued that the energy of each lower system must be less than 
that of the higher system, out of which it is developed. But 
although this conception of successive material developments 
is not only conceivable, but truly philosophical, so long as we 
confine our thoughts to the merely physical universe, there 
are several arguments, which seem absolutely conclusive 
against our authors’ interpretation being anything more than 
a solution of a very small part indeed of the whole problem. 
In the first place, is it to be conceived as in accordance 
with a law of continuity, that a series of developments, 
beginning in eternity, should gradually diminish in energy 
and at last terminate and come to a dead stop in this mate- 
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rial universe? We ask, what is the next step onward in 
this mighty and majestic march of the ages? We claim of 
the authors that they should fulfil that which they contend 
the human intellect has a right to claim, ‘that there shall 
be an endless vista of developments from eternity to eter- 
nity.’ What, according to their interpretation, can be con- 
ceived to be the next? They confess the failure of their 
scheme by marking the next possible development as (0) 
—nothing. They can only illustrate it by ‘an intelligent 
agent in the present universe’ developing vortex rings; in 
other words, by a man blowing smoke rings! The illustra- 
tion, no doubt, must be due to some habit of the writer, 
in which he realizes most vividly that he is an ‘ intelligent 
agent ;’ but we fear that the world in general must consider it 
a reductio ad absurdum of his theory. And further, is it not a 
serious flaw in our authors’ theory, which (if we understand 
them aright) conceives of these successive developments as 
the Divine order of the universe, that the development of 
the present material universe is of a different order altogether 
from any conceivable development of the universe that has 
preceded it? Number one (1), the visible universe, even if 
scattered throughout an infinite space, yet only occupies an 
infinitesimal part of space, and it is infinitely heterogeneous, 
differentiated, and multiform. The ether (2), on the contrary, 
must be, if it has any physical existence at all, a continuous 
homogeneous substance filling all space, and the same must 
be true of (3), (4), &c. There is not the remotest reason, 
beyond the necessities of our authors’ speculations, for imagin- 
ing any differentiations of the ether even to be possible. 
There must have occurred, therefore, an abrupt change in the 
character of these developments, which certainly looks as 
if we had not discovered the true Divine order of God’s 
Universe. 

Some other conception therefore is absolutely necessary 
in order to fulfil the law of continuity. But to complete the 
hypothesis, and make it consistent with that law, we have 
merely to recognize the truth—which our authors elsewhere 
acknowledge, though here it is left out of consideration—that 
the physical universe, including all its successive develop- 
ments from its primordial mass-less ether to its present form, 
is only one very small part of the whole universe of God. 
We may suppose indeed that this physical universe is but 
one development, by Divine agency—not through any pro- 
cess which, like the formation of vortex rings, is physical, but 
by some relation of cause and effect suited for the purpose— 
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from a universe which is really immaterial, although in some 
sense or other conditioned. Nor need we stop here, for we 
must conceive that in the truly spiritual universe there are 
still steps upwards, heaven above heaven, till they are lost in 
the light which no one can approach unto. Surely a concep- 
tion of this nature is nearer the truth, and presents to the 
intellect none of the insurmountable objections which embar- 
rass the very limited speculations of the Unscen Universe. 
And if it be asked, how the difficulty is thus solved of the 
order of God’s Genesis apparently terminating with the dis- 
solution of this material frame, there is one completely suffi- 
cient answer. It is the only possible answer that can be 
given to this objection; and it is one perfectly consistent 
with a conception that includes the whole of God's Creation, 
material and immaterial, but incompatible with an hypothesis 
that regards the Divine order as merely vortex-ring develop- 
ment, or anything of that kind. It is this; that the Son of 
God having descended from the highest heaven, through all 
the universes, even as low as this material universe, and 
having submitted even unto death in our nature, rose from 
the dead in that nature under new conditions, and then as- 
cended in this spiritual body above all heavens to the Throne 
of God, in order that when the fulness of time may come, He 
may be the author of a new development—far more glorious 
than any that have preceded—from which a new and eternal 
order of the ages shall begin. 

But we are now brought to a point at which we must 
examine the religious consequences of the investigations of 
the Unseen Universe. A full examination of these would 
require a separate article to do them justice. Our limits will 
only allow us to touch somewhat slightly on the more im- 
portant points. 

The argument of our authors has indicated that to 
account for the development of the visible universe, it is 
necessary to conceive of ‘an infinitely energetic, intelligent, 
developing agency residing in the universe, and therefore in 
some sense conditioned.’ They point out that the Christian 
Faith satisfies this conception ; that in it, while the Father is 
represented as absolutely unconditioned, the Second Person 
of the Trinity is revealed as developing the will of the Father, 
submitting to enter into the Universe, and in some mysterious 
sense to become subject toconditions. Their theology, which, 
as might be expected, is not in the most exact dogmatic 
form, is supported here as elsewhere by detached texts. In 
confirmation of their view of the Son or Word, the Revealer 
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of the Father, submitting to become for the fulfilment of the 
Divine purposes in some sense or other conditioned, even 
before the Incarnation, they might have referred to the mani- 
festations of God under the old dispensation. But the truth 
that Holy Scripture teaches, it must be remembered, is not 
that the Son of God is contained in the universe, but that 
the universe is contained in Him. Ta wavta év ait@ curéotn- 
«ev, ‘all things subsist in Him.’ And when the act of crea- 
tion is spoken of, it is not only dy Him (8 avdrod) as the 
Snpuovpyos, but 77 Him (év adr@), and also eis avtov, for Him, 
as the end and reason why creation exists and is what it is. 
That such language implies a very intimate connection be- 
tween the developing Word and the Universe, so that this 
agency is in the universe, and not merely from without, will 
not be questioned. 

They then follow out the same course of reasoning in 
another direction. As regards the mystery of life, no less 
than in that of matter, science traces the principle of develop- 
ment. But, as in the inanimate material creation we came 
ultimately to the atom, for the development of which no finite 
power is sufficient, and the existence of which indicates an 
intelligent agency ; so even if we should allow that evolution 
can account for the different varieties of life, nevertheless, as 
life is only derived from life, we are brought at last to the 
primordial germ, and must account in some way or other for 
the appearance of life where it did not before exist. 

There must therefore be an antecedent not belonging to 
this physical universe, but to the invisible world, and such an 
agency is recognized by the Christian faith in the action of 
the Holy Spirit, the third Person in the Trinity, the ‘ Giver of 
Life.’ He is ‘regarded in this system as working in the uni- 
verse, and therefore in some sense as conditioned, and as 
distributing and developing this principle of life which we are 
bound to consider as one of the things of the universe.’ In 
the genesis of the material world, ‘the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters ;’ and when in the fulness of time 
the Word of God assumed flesh, His incarnation was effected 
by an operation of the same Spirit. The authors, in this 
connection, discuss the position of life in the universe, 
without bringing us, as far as we can perceive, any nearer an 
intellectual conception of that position; in fact, their own 
hypotheses have obscured this question rather than cleared 
our view; and they speak grandly of driving the mystery of 
life into the structural depths of the universe, that ‘region of 
thick darkness which no created eye is able to penetrate,’ 
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tied appears to us hardly appropriate language to use of 
protoplasm, inexplicable as the mystery of its vitality is by 
the laws of the material world. However, the conclusion that 
the principle of continuity points to the necessity of a divine 
intelligent agency, acting from the unseen universe to origi- 
nate, develop, and distribute life, is precisely the same, 
whatever conception of development be adopted. 

But in describing the special work of God the Holy Spirit, 
the authors have again not very exactly represented the faith 
of the Church. They seem to confine the agency of the Word 
to one sphere of development, that of matter and energy, and 
the agency of the Spirit to another, the development of life. 
This, however, is perfectly arbitrary on their part, and there 
is no reason assigned by them for this separation of the 
agents. The Christian faith is, that the sphere of the Divine 
Agents is the same, but that the character of the action is 
different. Holy Scripture teaches of the Revealing Word, 
that ‘in Him was life,’ and again He says of Himself, ‘ As 
the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son 
to have life in Himself’ The creation of living intelligences 
is expressly attributed to Christ. On the other hand, the 
action of the Spirit in the genesis of the world certainly 
includes the whole of the material universe. ‘By His Spirit 
hath He garnished the heavens.’! Christian theology indeed 
teaches us to regard the Father as the one aitia and apx7, the 
Sons ct origo of all divine operations ; the Son, as the Divine 
Snmwoupyos, in Whom all things subsist, and by Whom they are 
developed and established in the form consistent with the 
Divine idea ; and the Spirit as the active power and energy, 
by Whom all things are completed and perfected.” 

1 Job, xxvi. 13. 

2 Cf. S. Basil. de Spir. « Sanct. Cc ap. xvi. “Ev O€ r7j ToUT@Y Krioet, €vvon= 
ody o TY T POKATAPRTUKTY airiav TOV _Yevopevoov TOY marépa, THY Snpoup- 
yexny tov vidv, tiv Tedewwrtixiy To mvedpa. S. Basil is speaking of the 
creation of the Angels, and seems to confine the teleiotic work of the 
Holy Spirit to the imparting of holiness and the grace of perseverance 
to rational creatures. The same is taught in Homil. in Ps. xxxii. S. 
Gregory Nyssen says more generally (Ad Adlabium, tom. iii. p. 22. Ed. 
1638) :-—Ilaoa évepyeva bedOev emt riyv KTiow Sujcovea, kat kara Tas mohutpdrous 
€vvoias dvopatopern, €k marpos adoppara, Kal Oud TOU viovd mpoeot, Kat ev TO 
mvevpate TO ctyio TeAewdra. Klee, in his Dogmatik (Part ii. chap. iii.) 
speaks of i it as both a patristic and a medi eval notion, that Creation bore 
throughout an impress of the Holy Trinity : the stamp of the Father in 
the substance, of the Son in the form, of the Holy Spirit in the relation 
of each created thing to its end. We have not yet verified his references, 
but he appeals to S. Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus, Epiphanius, 
S. Chrysostom, Theodéret, S. Augustine, S. Gregory the Great, Isidore, 
Peter Lombard, and Aquinas. 
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With regard to the other view of our authors, that the 
Holy Spirit is 2 some sense conditioned, so as to work within 
the universe, and not merely from without, the idea may be 
thought to derive some confirmation from those expressions of 
Holy Scripture, in which the Spirit is represented as brooding 
upon the waters, as coming down in a bodily form (capatiue 
eldet) like a dove upon Jesus Christ, and as descending upon 
the disciples like flames of fire. Indeed, as regards the latter 
manifestation, it is difficult not to suppose that the gift of the 
Holy Ghost which was promised by the Saviour as the result 
of His ascension, and which was initiated on the day of 
Pentecost, implies some very intimate relations of the Holy 
Spirit with created Being. 

It is however obvious, whatever view be taken of an intel- 
ligent and infinitely powerful agency in the universe, that if 
it be admitted that such agency exist at all, the so-called 
scientific difficulty regarding miracles, as if they were breaks 
of continuity, entirely disappears. Science, we have seen, 
points distinctly to various phenomena of the material 
universe, for which it is impossible to account except by some 
act which may be described as a transference of energy from 
an unseen universe into that which is visible. And that 
similar effects should take place, whenever it might be neces- 
sary for the purposes for which the universe is created, cannot 
present any difficulty to the mind which has once grasped the 
idea of the universe, visible and invisible, as one great whole. 
Much less shall we feel any difficulty in admitting this, if we 
receive the distinctive faith of Christianity, that the Son of 
God, the Divine 8uouvpyos, assumed to Himself our humanity 
in all its conditions, and united with His own Divine Being 
human life derived from human life, so as to be in that world 
which was made by Him. It then follows as a self-evident 
truth, that events which to our limited intellects would appear 
as breaks of continuity might be expected to precede, accom- 
pany, and follow so stupendous a change in the relations 
between the unseen universe and that which is visible. 

The subsequent discussions in the book, in which the 
authors apply the principles which they claim to have estab- 
lished to other religious questions, we need not examine. 
There is, however, one most vital question, to which reference 
has been already made, but which we reserved for a few 
remarks at the close of our review of the argument, because 
the solution of it seems to us to be very clear, and very simple, 
when once the true theory of the universe is accepted. 
The hypothesis of the authors as to the physical relations of 
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the seen and the unseen necessarily requires a particular 
view of the resurrection of the body. In their introductory 
sketch they repudiate, not without justice, the grossly material- 
istic notion of the resurrection which no doubt has prevailed 
generally in unscientific times, and which is still the vulgar ac- 
ceptation of the doctrine, though it is expressly contrary to 
the teaching of S. Paul in his First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
They endeavour, on the other hand, to secure the truth of a 
future life in a really material, though highly refined and 
Spiritualized body, by that theory of a spiritual body which 
we have already discussed. The obvious objection to this is, 
that in this case a resurrection is not needed, and cannot be 
a reality. Their reply (p. 162) is as follows :-— 

‘ All that we have done is to remove the scientific objection to a 
future state, supposed to be furnished by the principle of continuity. 
We know nothing about the laws of this state, and conceive it quite 
possible, if otherwise likely, that the spiritual body may remain veiled 
or in abeyance until the resurrection. We only maintain that we 
are logically constrained to admit the existence of some frame or 
organ not of this earth, which survives dissolution—if we regard 
the principle of continuity and the doctrine of immortality as both 
true. Besides, the analogy of Paul, in which the body at death is 
compared to a seed put into the ground, not only implies some sort 
of continuity, but also expresses his belief in a present spiritual body. 
There is, says the Apostle (observe, not ‘here shall be), a spiritual 
body ’—p. 162. 


This reply of the authors has grown in successive editions, 
but it does not, as it appears to us, even with the addition of 
the argument from S. Paul’s writings, remove the difficulty 
which ¢heir view of a spiritual body presents to the Christian 
mind. S. Paul’s ‘spiritual body’ is a totally different idea 
from theirs. His is distinguished, not merely from a natural 
body (caua Wvyxikov, a body with sensational life), but from 
the ‘living soul.’! It is the supernatural result of the Incar- 
nation and Resurrection of the Lord of Life. If they had 
studied the context of the words they quote, they could not 
have understood the Apostle as speaking of an ethereal 
framework in the body of man, which connects us naturally, 
according to the law of our creation, with the invisible world. 
When he says ‘there is a spiritual body,’ he means, not that 
there is such naturally in every man by descent from Adam, 
but that there is in Christ for those that are His. The 
Apostle uses the present tense, as his manner is, to express 
that which we possess in our Divine Head, and which is 
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realized in the resurrection of the body. ‘It is sown a 
natural body; it zs raised a spiritual body. There is a 
natural body, and there is a spiritual body.’ And the law 
of continuity, which no doubt S. Paul’s argument recognizes 
in the illustration of the seed, is just as truly fulfilled by 
the wy, which is the ‘structureless germ,’ being immaterial, 
as by its belonging to the material system of the universe, 
and having a clothing of inert matter; zich is the only 
question at issue. 

But it will be instructive to compare our authors’ reply 
with one given by the philosophic Cudworth to a similar 
objection. He says :— 

‘It is not at all to be doubted, but that Irenzeus, Origen, and 
those other ancients, who entertained that opinion of souls being 
clothed after death with a certain thin and subtle body, suspected it 
not in the least to be inconsistent with that of the future resurrection; 
as it is no way inconsistent for one who hath only a shirt or waistcoat 
on, to put ona suit of clothes or exterior upper garment. Which 
will also seem the less strange, if it be considered, that even here in 
this life our body is as it were twofold, exterior and interior; we 
having besides the grossly-tangible bulk of our outward body, 
another interior spirituous body, the soul’s immediate instrument, 
both of sense and motion; which latter is not put into the grave 
with the other, nor imprisoned under the cold sods. Notwithstanding 
all which that hath been here suggested by us, we shall not ourselves 
venture to determine anything in so great a point; but sceptically 
leave it undecided.’ ! 


Our authors’ view of the resurrection, however, differs con- 
siderably from that to which Cudworth refers. Theirs, as we 
understand them, is that the ethereal body 7s the eternal body, 
only remaining ‘veiled or in abeyance till the resurrection.’ 
His is that the resurrection body is something additional, 
developed (as we should now say) by Divine power out of it—- 
a new reality. And as it is evident, from the teaching of S. 
Paul, that on this question of the resurrection the whole 
Christian faith turns, and that the fundamental truths of the 
Gospel are imperilled by a denial of it, Christians can- 
not be too jealous of any notion that may enfeeble our 
sense of its reality. It is certain that the Gospel histories 
supply an accumulation of evidence to the reality of Christ's 
risen body, as not only visible but tangible, and something 
very different from an ethereal body. ‘ Behold my hands 
and my feet, that it is I myself ; for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye see me have.’ And yet there are doubtless indi- 


1 Intellectual System of the Universe, chap. v. p. 806. (Ed. 1678.) 
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cations also, of that body being, like what used to be regarded 
as imponderable substances, capable of passing at will through 
gross matter. The accounts seem to imply a peculiar mode 
of material existence, such as had never before appeared in 
the universe, a mode, in which are combined the proper- 
ties of the material and the immaterial, of the seen and the 
unseen. Indeed Holy Scripture expressly teaches us to look 
forward to results of redemption, of which the resurrection 
of those that are Christ’s is only one part ; to ‘new heavens 
and a new earth ;’ to ‘ times of the restitution of all things,’ 
when the ascended Saviour shall again be manifested in the 
visible universe ; to creation ‘ being delivered from the bon- 
dage of corruption’ ($@opas), of that irresistible tendency to 
decay of the energies of the material universe, which science 
distinctly proves to be its necessity. Such expressions clearly 
point to a new order of the universe, a new creation, as the 
consequence of the incarnation, death, resurrection, and 
ascension of the Son of God, to be realized and mani- 
fested at His second coming. This is a view of the future 
which, as far as we can see, our authors’ hypotheses do not, 
and cannot, reach; though surely their conception, if true, 
ought to have pointed in that direction, as we have seen that 
one that includes the truly immaterial does point. Reason, 
no less than Revelation, must infer that some new develop- 
ment will succeed the dissolution of this material universe ; 
the true character of that development Holy Scripture alone 
can teach us. To this new universe, according to the Chris- 
tian faith, the risen body of the saints will belong ; not to 
a past development, as our authors conclude, or to the present 
as some imagine ; although even as the quickened germ carries, 
by virtue of its immaterial part, all the elements of the past 
into its future existence, so these spiritual bodies, sprung 
from the seed that was sown, must carry into the future 
universe, not only the memories and records of their present 
life, but those elements of moral and spiritual character which 
have been formed in this mortal state. 

It is not easy for us to sum up briefly, yet accurately, our 
judgment as to this most remarkable and most interesting 
volume. We will merely say, that although we have indi- 
cated, without hesitation, several lines of thought in which 
the authors seem to us to have diverged, not merely from 
the teachings of Religion, but from principles established by 
physical science itself, yet this does not alter our conviction, 
that this book is one, which, probably more than any that 
has appeared in modern times, will affect religious thought 
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on many momentous questions, insensibly it may be, but 
very largely and very beneficially. It is impossible to study 
the book without finding our hold of these questions greatly 
strengthened. If, indeed, we have succeeded in detecting 
serious flaws in the reasoning, at all events our authors may 
say with the eagle— 
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ArT. VI—THE BURIALS QUESTION. 


1. The Burials Question. A Speech by the Right Hon. 
R. ASSHETON Cross, M.P., in the House of Commons, 
March 3, 1876. (London, 1876.) 

2. The Burials Acts, 1852 to 1871. By W. CUNNINGHAM 
GLEN. Third Edition. (London: Shaw and Sons, 1874.) 


To dispute about the Burial of the Dead seems to be a 
thing contrary to the feelings, not only of Christians, but of 
men. In the grave it iscommonly thought that all animosities 
and dissensions are laid to rest, and it cannot be a wrong 
instinct which associates with burial-places thoughts of peace. 
‘Their bodies are buried in peace.’ At the same time, truth 
must not be sacrificed to sentiment, however beautiful ; and 
if proposals are made to deal with our burial-grounds in a 
way which we believe to be wrong, such proposals must be 
resisted, even at the risk of incurring the charge of bigotry 
and intolerance. 

We hope to show, in the course of these pages, that the 
position of the Church of England in this matter is neither 
bigoted nor inconsistent with that spirit of large toleration, 
which she, perhaps more than any other Christian community, 
combines with a fearless enunciation of Divine Truth. 

We propose to speak briefly of these three points: I. 
What is the present state of the Law of Burial in England. 
2. What alterations have been proposed in that law. 3. 
What may wisely and safely be done on this much-vexed 
subject. 

1. As to the present state of the law: the learned 
Chancellor of the diocese of Ely drew up a paper for the 
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Conferences held in that diocese last year, from which we 
have derived great assistance. He says, ‘ Every person dying 
in the parish, and every person whose body may be cast on 
shore in the parish, and possibly every parishioner, whether 
dying in the parish or elsewhere, has a right to be buried in 
the churchyard.’ But this statement, we venture to think, 
needs qualification. 

We have heard a good deal lately about the ‘ common- 
law right of burial. Mr. Osborne Morgan, whose name is 
now inevitably mentioned in every burial discussion, in his 
celebrated resolution of March 3, 1876, asked the House of 
Commons to affirm ‘that the parish churchyards of England 
and Wales had been by the common law of England appro- 
priated to the use of the entire body of the parishioners.’ 

Now, going back to ancient times, we find that when 
churches were first erected in England, ‘no part of the 
ground surrounding them was originally reserved for the pur- 
poses of sepulture’ (Glen, p. 13); and again, ‘the practice of 
burying at a place remote from the church appears to have 
continued in England until about the year 750, when Cuth- 
bert, Archbishop of Canterbury, introduced from Rome the 
custom of having churchyards attached to churches for the 
greater convenience of the priesthood in offering prayers for 
the dead. Churchyards were carefully inclosed and conse- 
crated, and appropriated for the burial of those who had been 
entitled to attend Divine Service in those churches.’ And 
though Lord Stowell (in Gilbert v. Buzzard, from which Mr. 
Glen quotes above) says, ‘ The rule of law which says that every 
man has a right to be buried in his own churchyard is to be 
found most certainly in many of our authoritative text-writers,’ 
that rule of law does not mean all that it has been assumed 
to mean. 

The following statement of the law from the work of the 


learned Burn (vol. i. p. 256, 9th edition) will be read with 
interest :— 


‘As to the original of burying-pla ces,many writers have observed 
that at the first erection of churches no part of the adjacent ground 
was allotted for interment of the dead, but some place for this pur- 
pose was appointed at a further distance; especially in cities and 
populous towns, where, agreeably to the old Roman law of the 
Twelve Tables, the place of inhumation was without the wall, first 
indefinitely by the way-side, then in some peculiar inclosure assigned 
to that use. Therefore, the Roman Pontifical, amongst other in- 
ventions, is in this matter convicted of error, that it makes Pope 
Marcellus, under the tyrant Maxentius, appoint twenty-five churches 
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in Rome to bury martyrs in; when at that time laws and customs 
did forbid all burials within the city. Hence the Augustine 
Monastery was built without the walls of Canterbury (as Ethelbert 
and Augustine in both their charters intimate), that it might be a 
dormitory to them and their successors, the kings and archbishops, 
for ever. This practice of remoter burials continued to the age of 
Gregory the Great, when the monks and priests, beginning to offer 
for souls Geparted, procured leave, for their greater ease and profit, 
that a liberty of sepulture might be in churches or in places adjoining 
to them. This mercenary reason seems to be acknowledged by Pope 
Gregory himself, whilst he allows that when the parties deceasing are 
not burthened with heavy sins, it may then be a benefit to them to be 
buried in churches, because their friends and relations, as often as 
they come to these sacred places, seeing their graves, may remember 
them, and pray to God for them. After this Cuthbert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, brought over from Rome this practice into England, 
about the year 750, from which time they date the original of church- 
yards in this island.’ 


It zs probably an incontestable proposition that every mem- 
ber of the Church, ‘ every one who has been entitled to attend 
Divine Service in the parish church,’ has a right to be buried 
in the sacred ground which—not from time immemorial (as 
we have shown above), but from a very remote age—has been 
attached to such church. 

That the right is not absolute at common law seems to 
us to be proved by the fact that two statutes have been 
passed in the present century to confer it upon those who had 
it not. The first is 48 Geo. III. c. 75, which is entitled ‘An 
Act for providing suitable interment in churchyards or paro- 
chial burial-grounds in England, for such dead human bodies 
as may be cast on shore from the sea, in cases of wreck or 
otherwise ;’ and the second is 4 Geo. IV. c. 52, which provides 
for the burial in the churchyard or other burial-ground of the 
parish of the bodies of such persons as are declared by a 
jury to have died (‘felones de se’) by their own hands, such 
persons having been previously buried in the highway with a 
stake driven through their bodies. So that, putting aside the 
case of parishioners dying elsewhere than in their own parish, 
it would appear that the only persons, who have an absolute 
right to burial in the parish churchyard, are the baptized 
residents who are not excommunicate. What the rights of 
the unbaptized may be, is not clear; but we know that 
custom has given them a resting-place in consecrated ground, 
though without the offices of the Church; and with this 
custom we would by no means interfere: on the contrary, 
we desire to give it legal shape. 
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It can never be too often maintained, because there is so 
much ignorance (we fear we must add misrepresentation) on 
the subject, that as regards burial the Church knows no 
difference between Dissenters (as such) and her own most 
attached members. Nonconformists on both sides, or on every 
side, are daily buried within the holy grounds which are 
attached to the parish churches of England; and we venture 
to think that, if they had been left to themselves, the repre- 
sentatives of conscientious Nonconformity in England would 
never have raised the agitation which has lately so much 
vexed our peace. Ignorant or malicious declaimers accuse 
the Church of senseless bigotry, because (they say) she fears 
the desecration which the body of a Dissenter would bring 
into her churchyards. But they ought to know better ; for, 
excommunication having practically fallen into disuse, the 
only question which can be asked as to the body of a person 
brought to burial is, whether or not he has been baptized ? 
We omit the case of deliberate suicides, because we have 
never heard that any one gravely contends for anything more 
than the law has given them. Now as to Baptism, we would 
respectfully ask, is there any other conceivable test between 
Christians and non-Christians? It would indeed be a griev- 
ance to the consciences of thousands of Church-people if 
the rites of the Church could be claimed by those who have 
not even ‘ professed and called themselves Christians ;’ and 
it would be even more shocking, if any Panthcistic rites were 
invented for use in our churchyards, for the benefit of all 
who could not by the loosest discipline be classed as Christians. 

We are aware that an appeal has been made, and on high 
authority, for the accidentally unbaptized children of Christian 
parents, and for the Quakers. We do not wish to exclude 
the possibility of a service, to be drawn up by the Convoca- 
tions, for the consolation of mourners at such funerals. But 
as ‘hard cases make bad law,’ we do humbly but firmly 
submit, that we must not be led away by such appeals to 
ignore that which is the only outward difference between 
those who are Christians and those who are not. 

So that, on the whole, the conclusion seems to be that 
what is true in law is also right in justice, viz. that the 
churchyards of England are open to all professing Christians 
who have not, either by their excommunication or by their self- 
inflicted death, shut themselves out from Christian privileges. 
More than this, we are ready to admit that the churchyards, 
without Church Service, are also—or may reasonably be 
made—open to all, without any restriction but this: that the 
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friends of the deceased will consent to an orderly interment in 
silence, in the case of those to whom the Church is compelled 
to refuse her rites. 

But we have somewhat anticipated a later part of our 
subject. Let us go on to consider, 2: What proposals have 
been made for the alteration of the existing law. 

These have been numerous. They are very conveniently 
summarized in the Chancellor of Ely’s paper, to which we 
have before referred ; and an enumeration of them may be 
useful to our readers. 

The first measure which appears to have been proposed 
on the subject was introduced by Mr. Hardcastle (who is not 
now in Parliament) in 1857. It provided that clergymen 
might bury in unconsecrated ground, and use any part of the 
Burial Service. Also that a Dissenting minister might bury 
in consecrated ground, and use his accustomed religious 
service, provided there be nothing repugnant to the Burial 
Service of the Church of England. This Bill never pro- 
ceeded beyond a first reading. The subject does not seem to 
have created great enthusiasm, for we find that nothing more 
was proposed for four years. In 1861 Sir Morton Peto 
brought forward for the first time in the House of Commons 
his proposals, which were these: that the Burial Service 
might be dispensed with at the burial of Nonconformists, if 
the representatives of the deceased give notice to the clergy- 
man; and that any service might be celebrated by any 
person appointed by such representatives, except a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. This was lost by a majority 
of 81; the numbers being for the Bill 236, and against 
it 155. 

In the next year (1862) the same Member proposed that 
it shall be lawful for any officiating minister to grant per- 
mission to any clergyman or minister, not of the Church of 
England, to perform a service according to the rites of his 
denomination at the grave of any member of his congrega- 
tion. If permission is refused, the reasons are to be sent to 
the Bishop, and thence to the Home Secretary. The officiat- 
ing minister shall not perform the service at a funeral of a 
Nonconformist, unless required. This Bill was amended, by 
a Select Committee to whom it was referred, to the following 
effect: The officiating minister sha// grant permission for 
burial without the Burial Service. He may grant permission 
to a Dissenting minister of the religious denomination of the 
deceased to perform a service, on receiving a written appli- 
cation stating the facts, the name of the minister, and the 
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nature of the service. Such service, if not according to a pub- 
lished ritual, is to consist only of prayers, hymns, and extracts 
from Holy Scripture. If permission is refused, the reasons are 
to be sent to the Registrar of the Diocese, and thence to the 
Home Secretary. The permission to use another service was 
not to extend to the consecrated part of public cemeteries. This 
Bill in its amended form proceeded no further in 1862. In 
1863 it was again introduced in this new shape, but found 
even less favour with the House of Commons than the first 
Bill, being lost on second reading by a majority of 125 ; the 
numbers being 221 to 96. 

It will be remembered that Sir Morton Peto’s attempts at 
legislation were made during the reign of a Liberal Govern- 
ment, though that Government was presided over by the 
modifying influence of Lord Palmerston. Nothing more was 
done, or was proposed to be done, until the year 1869, when 
Mr. Hadfield introduced a Bill giving power to the minister 
of the denomination to which the deceased belonged to per- 
form customary service in the churchyard. This Bill con- 
tained an exemption for burial-grounds attached to new 
churches, when the old burial-ground was left for the general 
use of the parishioners. This Bill proceeded no further than 
its introduction. 

In the year 1870 began the ecclesiastical campaign of 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, which has been waged ever since, with 
the single exception of 1874, the year of the General Election 
and of the first Conservative majority since the days of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

This campaign began auspiciously for those who claimed 
what is called Religious Equality. The Irish Church Act 
and the Endowed Schools Act had both been passed ; and, 
though the Nonconformists had not obtained in these and 
in other measures the full triumph which they considered to 
be their due, their power was a fact, which could not be over- 
looked in any Parliamentary calculations. 

Mr. O. Morgan, on March 23, 1870, proposed the second 
reading of his bill, which provided that, on notice being given 
to the Incumbent, a burial might take place in the churchyard 
without the Burial Service, and either with or without any 
other religious service. The service might be conducted by any 
person authorized by those who have the charge of the funeral, 
and all services were t» be conducted in a decent and solemn 
manner. Repairs of churchyards used under the Act might 
be charged to the poor-rate. The second reading was 
carried by what seemed to those present the overwhelming 
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majority of 111, the numbers being 233 to 122. Not un- 
naturally flushed with such a victory, the Nonconformists 
resisted all proposals for compromise ; and to a motion of 
the then Home Secretary to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee they offered a strong opposition. But the position of 
things was here reversed, and, the moderate Ministerialists 
and Conservatives uniting, the proposal was carried by a 
majority of 91, the numbers being 226 to 135. The result of 
the deliberations of the Select Committee did not materially 
alter the Bill. The chief modifications were, that no clergy- 
man of the Church of England might perform any service 
other than the Burial Service ; that no persons might officiate 
at funerals, who were not ministers or members of some 
religious body having a registered place for public worship ; 
and that all services were to be religious services. Facilities 
were also given for the provision of unconsecrated burial- 
grounds, and where any such provision was made the Bill was 
not to apply. When the Bill came to the House again, it was 
(naturally) not much more popular with the opponents than 
it had previously been, and its further progress was but 
scanty. The Bill was ultimately withdrawn. 

In 1871 the amended Bill was again introduced; the 
second reading was carried by a majority of 62, the numbers 
being 212 to 149; it was again discussed in Committee, some 
amendments being rejected by very narrow majorities, and it 
was once more abandoned. 

In 1872, the same Bill was introduced, and was read a 
second time by a majority of 71, the numbers being 179 to 
108. The order for going into Committee was carried in a thin 
House by a majority of only 21, the numbers being 73 to 52; 
and, by one of those unexpected events known in Parlia- 
mentary warfare, the further progress of the Bill was (on 
June 25) postponed to September 3, in other words sive 
die, by a majority of 52, the numbers being 130 to 78. 

Once more, and for the last time in the Parliament which 
had witnessed the triumph of the Nonconformists, Mr. O. 
Morgan introduced a Burials Bill, in its most modified form, 
in 1873, and carried the second reading by 63, Mr. Disraeli 
leading the opposition, who mustered 217 against 280. No 
further progress was made that year. In 1874, as we have 
said, the question was left at rest ; but in 1875, with a valour 
and determination worthy (we venture to think) of a better 
cause, Mr. O. Morgan returned to the charge. 

Thinking, no doubt, that in a Parliament where the ma- 
jority for the Conservative Government was between 50 and 60, 
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and showed no signs of diminishing (for up to that time the 
balance of the bye-elections had been in favour of the Govern- 
ment), there was very little prospect of a Burials Bill being 
received with favour, in whatever shape it might be proposed, 
Mr. Morgan made his propositions in the barest and most un- 
disguised shape. ‘ Safeguards,’ if they deserved the name, were 
swept away ; and the only protection which was left was that 
all burials under the Act, whether with or without a religious 
service, should be conducted in a decent and orderly manner ; 
in other words, that those strange rites, which might conceivably 
be introduced into our churchyards, were not to be less 
decorous than the ordinary assemblages in our streets. So 
sweeping a proposition was only lost by the majority of 14, 
the numbers being 248 to 234. The result was startling, 
and the consequences have not been inconsiderable. This is, 
perhaps, hardly the place to enter fully into the causes of the 
meagreness of this majority : it will probably be sufficient to 
indicate that the Conservative party includes a number of 
Scotch and Irish Members, whose constituents appear to feel 
strongly upon English burials, and who, at any rate for this 
purpose, do not follow the leaders of the party to which as a 
rule they are attached. 

Much has been said by Scotchmen about the ungenerous 
conduct of English Churchmen in not allowing the same 
liberty in England to Dissenters as English Churchmen (being 
there Dissenters) enjoy in Scotland. But it should be remem- 
bered (1) that in Scotland the graveyards are under the juris- 
diction of the heritors. These are to a large extent Episco- 
palians, who may be trusted to protect their own co-religionists, 
and also to be responsible for their good behaviour. Probably 
no Establishment in the world receives so much money 
annually from those, who are not members of it, as the Estab- 
lished Presbyterian Church of Scotland. But in England the 
Dissenters have for some years withdrawn their pecuniary 
contributions to graveyards, and yet claim to officiate in 
grounds for which they pay nothing. Again (2) it should be 
borne in mind that, in opening the churchyards to Roman 
Catholics and Episcopalians, the Scotch Presbyterians have 
guarantees, which will be wholly absent if the wholesale con- 
cession now asked is made in England. For both bodies 
use only definite forms of prayer: whereas the English Dis- 
senters claim not only to pray as they may be moved 
upon the occasion, but even to express (as it has been quaintly 
put) ‘their estimate of their deceased friends’ on the occasion 
of their funerals. Be the cause, however, what it may, the 
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consequence of this narrow majority upon the first occasion of 
the proposal of a Burials Bill to a Conservative Parliament 
has been a very extensive discussion of the subject from that 
time to the present. 

In every assemblage of men in which ecclesiastical matters 
are canvassed, the Burials Bill has found its inevitable place ; 
members of Parliament and of Convocation have made and 
received suggestions without number. And if any subject 
could be said to have been well ‘ ventilated,’ it is this most 
unfortunate Burials question. The session of 1876 opened 
less auspiciously than usual for Mr. Osborne Morgan. For 
the benefit of our non-political readers, it may be well to state 
that Wednesday is the only day of the week which is practi- 
cally at the disposal of private. Members, the only day on 
which they can count for certain upon any measure which 
they may introduce being really debated. But happily, as 
those think who disbelieve in amateur legislation, the num- 
ber of Wednesdays in the session is limited. The House 
only sits for such purposes till the end of July (the sad and 
sultry days of August being practically absorbed by the Go- 
vernment) : the Easter Vacation suppresses two or three Par- 
liamentary Wednesdays, the Whitsuntide recess one more, 
and the Derby Day (must we confess it?) another. So the 
number of Wednesdays being reduced, the demand for them 
amongst ardent legislators is great. How these gentlemen 
are to be accommodated can only be decided by what is called 
‘ballot,’ but what might more properly be described. as 
‘casting lots.’ This year the decision of the urn was against 
Mr. Morgan: the Irish Home Rule Members were eager for 
the fray ; they were many, they were united, they were deter- 
mined ; they gave notice of so many Bills that the chances of 
English Members became sadly reduced, and Mr. Morgan, who 
had in past sessions secured a Wednesday before Easter, 
found himself banished to a Wednesday in July. Fearing 
that the excitement would not last so long, and that possibly 
his friends might then be too weary to rally round him, he 
abandoned his Bill altogether, and took refuge under the cover 
of a cleverly-drawn Resolution, which he gave notice that he 
intended to move on March 3, as an amendment to the 
Speaker leaving the chair on going into Committee of Supply. 
The result of that debate and that division is so recent that it 
needs few words from us. It is sufficient to say that the 
debate was signalized by a vigorous, manly, and well-reasoned 
speech from Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, and that the 
division showed a majority of 31—or in truth 33, as Colonel 
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Kennard voted by mistake in favour of the Resolution— 
being more than double the majority of last year. 

We have given at some—we trust not unreasonable— 
length the proposals which have been made in a sense 
antagonistic to the Church. Our retrospect needs only to 
be completed by an enumeration of the few measures which 
have been proposed on the other side. 

In 1871 Mr. Cawley proposed a Bill for amending the 
Burials Acts, for providing more unconsecrated burial-grounds, 
without the necessary erection of chapels, and for allowing 
burial. without service in the churchyards of those places 
which have unconsecrated ground. This Bill did not proceed 
to a second reading. 

In the same year Lord Beauchamp passed an important 
Bill through the House of Lords. As originally introduced 
it differed somewhat from the shape into which it was cast by 
a Select Committee ; but we think it only necessary to give 
its chief provisions, as finally settled, which were these: 
When the deceased, or those responsible for the funeral, shall 
have expressed in writing an objection to the Burial Service 
of the Church, the Incumbent shall not be bound to attend at 
the interment, which shall be decent and solemn, but without 
any service. Facilities were given for the grant or sale of 
land for Nonconformist burial-grounds. This Bill was sent 
down to the Commons, and there read a second time, but it 
proceeded no further. The same Bill was introduced by the 
same Peer, and met with the same fate, in 1872. 

In 1875, Mr. J. G. Talbot introduced a Bill containing 
most of the provisions of Lord Beauchamp’s measure ; but, 
notice of opposition having been given to it by Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, the forms of the House prevented its reaching a 
second reading. 

In the present year Mr. Talbot has also introduced a 
Bill to facilitate the provision of unconsecrated burial-grounds, 
without the necessity of constituting Burial Boards. This 
Bill proposes to give power to a minority of the parishioners 
to set the law in motion. Notice of opposition has been given 
by Mr. Osborne Morgan ; and it may be here noticed by those 
who desire to settle this question, that it is the promoters of 
the Burials Bill who prevent the passing of measures of allevi- 
ation, doubtless from the conviction that if their ‘grievance’ 
be in any measure reduced, it will become infinitesimal. 

Thus it will be seen that proposals and counter-proposals 
have not been wanting on this confessedly delicate and diffi- 
cult subject. And, whatever may be its ultimate solution, 
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posterity must at least acknowledge that the present gene- 
ration have given to it a full share of the attention, which 
in these restless days is claimed by so vast a number of 
questions. 

It remains only to consider, 3 : What can be done in the 
future? That something must be done, we may probably 
assume. For, even if Churchmen were satisfied that the 
status quo was in all respects satisfactory, we may be very 
sure that our opponents do not consider it so; and that a 
very slight turn of the wheel of power would place us in a 
position of great danger. 

The question should be settled; and this is the time for 
its settlement. By the word ‘settlement’ we must not be sup- 
posed to mean the removal of all possible complaints; for 
there are some complainants on this matter, who cannot be 
satisfied except by the surrender of a principle which we can 
only surrender under compulsion. But we mean that measures 
should be taken, and speedily, for reducing the grievance (if 
there be any) to a minimum, and at the same time for placing 
our burial arrangements on a systematic footing. At present, 
as in so many other parts of our modern life, there are such 
a multitude of authorities, and so little supreme authority, 
that the wonder is that things go on so smoothly as they do. 
It was a noticeable part of Mr. Cross’s speech, in which he 
pointed out that there was in England no obligation at com- 
mon law to provide burial-places. And it seems to be no 
exaggeration to say, that, after all the talk we have had of 
Church intolerance, people have been content to leave the 
provision for the burial of the dead in many instances to the 
charity of the Church. Strange anomalies have resulted 
from this state of things, of which two instances happen to 
have come under our own notice. In the town of North- 
ampton the only cemetery existing (the churchyards being all 
closed) is a cemetery containing no consecrated ground ; so 
that Church-people desiring Church rites in the ordinary way 
are obliged to go to the churchyards of the neighbouring 
parishes, paying extra fees as non-parishioners :— 


‘In the borough of Northampton, by a very proper order of 
one of my predecessors, all the churchyards were closed. They were 
closed about the middle of last July, and there is no power, either by 
common law or by statute, to compel any one of the parishes within 
that town to provide burial-places for any persons who may die 
within its limits. The only place where they can be buried at 
present is in a private cemetery and in unconsecrated ground. There 
is no power to compel any of the parishes to provide burial-grounds, 
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either consecrated or unconsecrated, and if the cemetery to which I 
refer was filled to-morrow, there would practically cease to be a 
burial-ground for the town of Northampton ’—J/r. Cross’s Speech, 
D7; 

In the city of Oxford all the cemeteries are wholly conse- 
crated ; so that Dissenting funerals, of which those who are in 
charge desire that they should be treated as such, must be taken 
some three miles to the nearest unconsecrated burial-ground. 
These are anomalies which amount to grievances ; and we think 
the time has come when there should be as distinct information 
in the hands of the Government as to the provision of burial- 
grounds, as there now is with regard to the relief of the 
poor, and to the enforcement of sanitary regulations. This 
word ‘sanitary’ often raises a smile in public discussions, and 
it was strongly objected to the Government in the recent 
debates that they put the matter too much on a sanitary 
footing. No doubt there are other and even more solemn 
considerations which must not be lost sight of ; and we hope 
to say a few words upon them before we close. But is not 
the sanitary branch of the subject a most important one ? is 
it not a great reason for the universal attention paid by man- 
kind to the burial of the dead, that if not restored, ‘earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,’ these perishing parts of 
our nature corrupt the abodes of the living? Now we will 
venture to assert that, if there is an official inquiry into the 
condition of our burial-grounds, it will be found that in very 
many instances it is not satisfactory. 

There are churchyards throughout the country needing to 
be closed, and to which no addition ought to be made; for 
they are in the centre of villages or small towns, and the 
water-supply is often dangerously near to them. There is at 
present plenty of opportunity for closing churchyards and 
providing burial-grounds, if the local authorities move in the 
matter, or if the central authority interfere ; but there is very 
little security to the public that the general health and 
decency shall be regarded as a matter of course. We cannot 
understand why, as every district is now required to provide a 
sufficient supply of efficient education, every district should not 
be required to provide for the decent interment of the dead 
in such a way as shall be least prejudicial to the health and 
comfort of the living. And, in any such provision, we think 
it would be a very fair concession to enact that part of every 
new burial-ground should be left unconsecrated, and main- 
tained out of the poor-rate. 

At the same time, we trust that inquiry will be made 
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into the condition of the burial-grounds near London and 
other large towns, and that their managers will be com- 
pelled to enlarge them, or close the existing grounds, and 
provide new ones elsewhere, where their condition requires it. 

We think also that it would be wise to face the difficulty 
of the unbaptized, which to our own mind is far the greatest, 
and which we believe to have been simply ignored by the law. 
We believe that at present it would be very difficult to show 
that the body of any unbaptized person has a right to be 
buried anywhere. This, we venture to say, is a grievance: 
not that the unbaptized should have no right to Christian 
burial, for this seems only reasonable ; but that there should 
be no security against individual caprice, which might refuse 
them interment altogether. 

This matter was discussed at very great length in both 
Houses of the Convocation of Canterbury, and also in the 
Convocation of York, at their recent sessions. It seems 
probable that at the next sitting of the Southern province the 
matter will be decided. But, from what we can gather, it 
appears likely that the two Houses will not come to a unani- 
mous conclusion. The Upper House appear to have in a 
measure committed themselves to what seems to us the 
perilous experiment of providing a service for the unbaptized, 
which ‘it shall not be unlawful’ for the clergyman to use at 
the burial of such persons. Now this seems to tread upon 
very delicate ground; and we confess to a shudder at the 
thought of such a proposal being submitted to Parliament. 
It is of course one of the Divine mysteries, what is the 
condition of the unbaptized in God’s sight? but into this we 
feel this is not the place, nor are we the persons, to enter. 
What we have to do is to see how the outward machinery 
and order of the Church are to be maintained. And we must 
say it does appear to us that it is almost (if not quite) a 
contradiction in terms to call upon the Christian Church to. 
provide Christian burial, in any degree, for those who have 
never professed nor called themselves Christians ; nay, who 
may have blasphemed that holy Name by which Christians 
are called.' With all respect to our Right Reverend Fathers, 

1 On this head it may be not amiss to quote the words of Sir John 
Nicholl, who, in giving judgment on the case Kemp v. Wickes, said: ‘The 
Court finds it difficult not to concur with the learned counsel, who spoke 
last, that wnbaptized and not being Christians amount to pretty much 
the same thing.’ This judgment, be it remembered, was delivered in the 
year 1809, when ultra-sacramental views were certainly not in vogue. It 


should be noticed also that this judgment gives no assistance in deter- 
mining the question of the rights of the unbaptized to burial; for the 
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we think that this dangerous step has resulted from the 
mistake of confounding the duties of the Church and of 
the State. It is the duty of the State (as we conceive) to 
provide that all dead bodies are decently interred: it is the 
duty of the Church to offer to all her members—using that 
word in its largest sense of all baptized persons—the rites 
of Christian burial. 

To the proposal of the Lower House! we heartily agree. 
We can see no objection to a shortened service which the 
clegyman may use, on the application of the friends, care being 
taken that no discretion is vested in the clergyman ; and this as 
much for his own protection as for that of the people. We 
have, again, as we have already stated, no objection to burial 
without service, either to be made absolute in the case of the 
unbaptized, or to be used at the request of friends, for the 
sake of allowing other ministrations at the house or at a 
Dissenting chapel, as is now not unfrequently done (though 
probably without authority) in the case of Roman Catholics 
buried in our churchyards. Finally, we have the greatest 
desire to see every facility given for the multiplication of un- 
consecrated burial-grounds. 

Further than this we cannot, we dare not, go. Probably it 
would be impossible to go further, even if our churchyards 
alone were in question ; but if ever the quotation ‘ Proximus 
ardet Ucalegon’ was appropriate, surely it is in this case. 
Let those plain and honest words of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s at 
Carlisle, in January 1876, be ever remembered by Church- 
men who are inclined to temporize: ‘Well, but I will be 
honest. I don’t say, “ Let us get rid of this and the Church 
will be stronger.” No. I admit fully—let me be honest about 
it—that if you let the Nonconformist into the churchyard, IT 
IS ONLY A STEP TOWARDS LETTING HIM INTO THE CHURCH.’ 

Let it also be remembered that this measure is advocated 
by those who call themselves friends of ‘ Religious equality ;’ 
and how can there be equality, if one funeral is allowed 
only in the churchyard, whilst another goes into the church 
also? A Dissenting funeral in a town cemetery the other day, 
we were told, occupied twenty minutes in the chapel, and five 
minutes at the grave. How long would it be before the same 


matter which the learned Judge had to dispose of was, whether or not 
a clergyman was bound to bury with the Service of the Church a child, 
who had been baptized by a Dissenting minister—a-.matter not now 
disputed. We must repeat that every baptized person, xo matter by 
whom baptized, has a right to the Burial Office of the Church. 

1 For the Resolutions of Convocation, see note at the end. 
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liberty which the Church enjoys, of using part of her Office 
in the Church and part at the grave, were demanded for all 
denominations? Let it be remembered, again, that in towns no 
difficulty is felt as between Churchmen and Dissenters ; that 
many Dissenting chapels have graveyards attached; that 
many more could have them, if their members desired it; that 
in many parishes there are no Dissenters at all; that a great 
multitude of Dissenters prefer to be buried in the parish 
churchyard, with the Church Service, and by the parish 
priest ; and, these things being borne in mind, let English 
Churchmen say, whether it is worth while, for the sake of 
satisfying a set of men who will not thus be satisfied, to shake 
to its foundations the position of the Established Church of 
this land? We are persuaded that the more Church-people 
will look into this matter for themselves, the more they will 
resolve, charitably but firmly, to declare that, for the sake of 
the public good, the churches and churchyards of England 
shall remain, as in ages past, under the control, in spiritual 
things, of the responsible Clergy of the Church, and of them 
alone. 


NOTE.—It may be useful to have, in a comprehensive view, the Resolu- 
tions adopted by the two Houses of the Convocation of Canterbury, in 
their Session of February 1876 :— 

‘1. The Upper House sent down the following Resolution to the Lower 
House : 

‘““ His Grace the President desires the Lower House immediately to 
take into its consideration the following amended form of a Rubric agreed 
to by the Upper House, and sent down to them in an early Session of 
1875, on the Burial Service of the dead :— 

‘“ Nevertheless, it shall not be unlawful, in the case of any that die 
unbaptized, or whensoever the friends or kindred of the deceased desire 
it, for the minister to read a Service, to be approved of by the Ordinary, 
taken from the Holy Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer.” 

To which the Lower House replied by the following : 

‘“ That having regard to the important character of the message sent 
down to the Lower House by his Grace the President this afternoon, 
that House respectfully requests that the consideration of it be deferred 
till the next group of Sessions.” 

‘2. The Lower House agreed upon the following Rubric. 

*“ On the request, or with the consent, of the kindred or friends, it 
shall be lawful for the minister to use only the following Service at the 
burial :—The three sentences of the Scriptures to be said or sung on 
meeting the corpse at the entrance of the churchyard ; and after they are 
come into the Church, one or both of these Psalms following: Ps. xxxix. 
and Ps. xc., next, the Lesson, 1 Cor. xv. 20. 

‘““ When they come to the grave, while the corpse is made ready to be 
laid in the earth, the priest shall say, or the priest and clerks shall sing, 
the four paragraphs beginning ‘Man that is born of,” &c. Then shall 
follow the words ‘Lord have mercy,’ &c., the Lord’s Prayer, and ‘ The 
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grace of Our Lord.’ Further, it shall be lawful for the minister, at the 
request or with the consent of the kindred or friends of the deceased, to 
omit this Service, and to permit the corpse to be silently committed to 
the grave in the church or chapel yard of the parish, and, in registering 
such burials, the minister shall enter the words ‘no ceremony’ before his 
signature.” 

‘And 3, the following supplementary Resolution:—“ That this House 
declines to recommend any change in the law of burial in churchyards, 
except as follows :—1. Those changes which were approved by this 
House in the Session of February 16, 1876; but that in all such cases no 
service be performed in the churchyard at the time of the interment. 
2. That facilities be granted to any parish, or any two or more parishes, 
to procure, at the charge of the poor-rate, a burial-ground for such parish 
or parishes, which shall be wholly unconsecrated, but with a portion (if 
so desired) reserved for consecration, without also or previously pro- 
curing a new consecrated ground. ” 
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Aurora Floyd, Dead Men's Shoes, &c. By Miss BRADDON. 

. Strathmore, Under Two Flags. By OUIDA. 

. He Cometh Not, A Passion in Tatters, &. By ANNIE 
THOMAS. 

. Cometh up as a Flower. By RHODA BROUGHTON. 

Mad Dumaresque. By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

. Archie Lovell, Ought We to Visit Her? Leah. By Mrs. 

EDWARDES. 
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ONE of the most remarkable features in the history of English 
literature during the last sixty or seventy years is the rise of 
the Novel into the position, which it at present occupies. 
Novels now form so large and familiar a part of the regular 
literary currency of the day that most people are apt to 
forget the evil reputation which so long attached to them, and 
that it is only in comparatively recent years that this class of 
literature has obtained free and unchallenged admission into 
what may be considered respectable society. In the be- 
ginning of the present century, novels—so called because they 
offered the novelty of animated pictures of modern life as a 
substitute for the stilted and artificial romances of the old 
school—had become a recognized branch of literary industry, 
but were still regarded with suspicion and distrust. Novel- 
reading was then held to be, if not a rakish dissipation, at 
least a frivolity beneath’ the dignity of any person of sense 
and character. In the eyes of pious parents, this was one 
of the most serious offences which a young person could 
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commit ; and even among those who were less strict in their 
ideas, there was a strong feeling that novels, even when 
not actually immoral, had a mischievous effect in unduly ex- 
citing the imagination and spreading false and foolish ideas. 
Sheridan, who will not be suspected of prudish delicacy, in 
one of his plays, denounces the novels of his day as ‘an 
ever-green tree of diabolical knowledge.’ Miss Austen indi- 
cates the existence of the same feeling, when in Northanger 
A bbey she represents a young lady, who is caught with a novel 
in her hand, laying it down with affected indifference and 
shame; and Miss Edgeworth, when she published her first 
effort in fiction, called it ‘a moral tale,’ ‘not wishing, as she 
said, ‘to acknowledge a novel,’ because ‘so much folly, error, 
and vice are disseminated in books classed under that denomi- 
nation. It must be admitted that the prejudice against 
novels at this period was fully justified by their contents. 
One or two great ‘novelists had appeared in the course of 
the eighteenth century, but towards the end of it this branch 
of literature had sunk to a very low and degraded condi- 
tion. The novels of the day were, as a rule, both coarse 
and stupid, and the writers showed that they had very little 
respect either for themselves or for their readers. It is, in 
fact, impossible to imagine more despicable stuff than the 
ordinary fiction of this period. It was not till Miss Burney, 
Mrs. Radcliffe,—-a novelist of more real power than is com- 
monly supposed, and who at least cannot be accused of 
indelicacy——Miss Austen, and others, proved that there was 
no necessary connection between wit and grossness, that 
the reproach which lay on novels as a class began to be re- 
moved. The advance of education, and the stimulating influ- 
ences which the country experienced during a great crisis of 
national life, gradually prepared the way for imaginative 
efforts of a higher and purer kind, though as yet mainly in 
the poetical form. It is no disparagement to the genius of 
Scott to say, that he started on his career as a novelist at a 
time, which was peculiarly favourable to the experiment. 
The course was clear for a new genius, and until nearly the 
close of his life Scott was able to occupy almost exclusively 
the attention of the reading public. Without ascribing any 
very lofty purpose to the series of novels, with which Scott 
charmed his generation, it must be admitted that they had 
an important salutary effect in opening up a new and de- 
lightful kind of literature at a period when, although the 
taste for reading was extending, there was a sad want of 
wholesome fare. As it happened, Scott had no near rival in 
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his own line, nor did he found a school; but it is easy to 
trace his healthy influence in all the best fiction which has 
since appeared, His genial and chivalrous spirit at once 
elevated novels into a higher sphere, and they became hence- 
forth an accredited branch of respectable literature, which 
nobody need be ashamed to write or read. From that time 
forward, though the novels of the day have varied in style 
and quality, they have become increasingly popular. The 
prejudice, with which they were formerly regarded, has almost 
wholly disappeared ; and, judging from the swarm of novels, 
which are continually pouring from the press, the great object 
of modern literary activity would seem to be the production 
of this once despised class of writings. Everybody now-a- 
days reads novels, and apparently it may not be long before 
almost everybody writes them. More than half of the books 
which are published are novels, and there is scarcely a week 
without three or four new ones. The novel, in fact, would 
seem to have become not merely a luxury, but a necessity, of 
modern civilization. 

Seeing, then, the extent to which the novel has taken 
hold of modern society, it is worth while to observe how far 
this revolution of feeling is justified by the improved character 
of the works in question. We may as well say at once, that 
we are not at all disposed to take a puritanical view of novels. 
Excessive indulgence in novel-reading, as in any other amuse- 
ment, must necessarily be debilitating, however good in them- 
selves the books may be; but there is no reason why, when 
taken in moderation, this kind of recreation should not be 
healthy and instructive. Nor are we inclined to overrate the 
degree in which novels influence, either for good or evil, the 
minds of those who read them. As a rule, they are rather 
skimmed through than read, and the impressions which they 
leave behind are slight and evanescent. Readers are content 
to be amused, and there must be very few, we imagine, who 
are silly enough to go to such works for rules of practical 
guidance in real life. It will be understood, therefore, that 
we have no wish to raise a sensational cry against novels as a 
powerful agent of corruption. There are some ways in which, 
as it seems to us, they do harm, and we should be glad to 
see more caution and discrimination shown in the supervision 
of the books which young people are permitted to read. But 
we are quite willing to admit that, on the whole, English fic- 
tion is now very different from what it was in the beginning of 
the century, and that it is honourably free from the corroding 
foulness which runs through a large proportion of French lite- 
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rature of this class. English novels are seldom coarse, and 
anything approaching to open indecency or immorality is alto- 
gether exceptional. At the same time, it may be doubted 
whether the easy, unquestioning confidence, with which they 
are admitted into families, is not carried a little too far in the 
present day. If, on the one hand, an indiscriminate condem- 
nation of all novels as necessarily demoralizing is unjust, 
an equally indiscriminate acceptance of all novels as innocent 
and wholesome is clearly going to the other extreme. It is 
possible that novels may not produce any very deep or lasting 
effect on the minds of the majority of readers ; still they 
cannot fail to have some effect in fostering certain impulses 
and ideas, and in setting the fashion of sentiment for the day. 
It must be remembered that a book, though not directly 
immoral, may have a very injurious influence in conveying 
false impressions of life, and in encouraging morbid ideas 
and ways of looking at things. It is from this point of view 
that we propose to examine a class of novels which has de- 
veloped conspicuously in the last few years, and which furnish 
some very surprising and, as we think, very unpleasant 
characteristics. 

One of the chief features of modern fiction is, that it is 
largely produced by women. Probably much more than half 
of the novels of the day are written by women, and the pro- 
portion is continually increasing. Nothing can be more 
natural than that this should be so. Novel-writing is a kind 
of work, which is in various ways especially suitable for 
women. They possess many of the qualities which are 
required in story-telling, such as an appreciation of detail in 
giving interest to narrative, a capacity for delicate and dis- 
criminating analysis of character, and a certain sympathetic 
tone which is apt to be wanting in the writings of men. More- 
over, it is work which can be done quietly at home, and does 
not involve personal contact with the rough jostling of the 
outer world, and it has also the temptation of being at least 
fairly remunerative. Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that novel-writing should have become in a large 
degree a woman’s profession, and much might be hoped from 
this, if the opportunity were used in the right spirit. We 
remember reading some years ago a work on English women 
of letters, by one who has herself obtained some reputation 
among them, in which it was pointed out that the share which 
women now had in writing fiction not only afforded them an 
opportunity of displaying their intellectual qualities, but had 
an important effect on the actual condition of their sex in 
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society. ‘For a long time,’ she said, ‘men wrote alone, and 
their minds were the minds of humanity. We had not the 
perfect twofold human being until woman wrote. The whole 
of literature was influenced by the change. Delicacy and 
refinement, a pure, moral, and religious tone, were its favour- 
able results ; its unfavourable were, and are, the predominance 
given to love in the great problem of human life, and an ex- 
aggeration of refinement that leads to social hypocrisy.’ These 
are no doubt the kind of results which might be expected 
from the participation of women in the production of fiction, 
and in the writings of some of them they are happily repre- 
sented ; but this cannot be said of those of the class generally. 
As a rule, we find indeed a predominance given to love-affairs, 
but we fail to trace any exaggeration of refinement. The 
ordinary woman’s novel of the day, written by women, and, 
we fancy, chiefly read by women, would seem to be distin- 
guished by a marked absence of delicacy and refinement, and 
of a moral and religious tone. We have spent some time in 
looking over the novels written by women within the last 
few years which, from their position in the circulating 
libraries and book-stalls, appear to enjoy the greatest popu- 
larity, and we must confess that the result has been painfully 
disappointing. The works, which we have perused, seem to be 
systematically opposed toa sound conception of the true duty 
of art, which is to elevate the mind and cultivate the higher 
qualities of human nature. They are, in fact, especially 
directed to the exhibition of humanity in its meanest and 
most disagreeable aspects, and inspire, instead of a healthy 
and generous sympathy with the struggles of our fellow- 
creatures, rather a feeling of depression and disgust. The 
most powerful and accomplished of living novelists—herself a 
woman—shows, we fancy, some perception of the unfortunate 
drift of modern fiction when, in a work now in progress, she 
makes a mother say to her daughter—‘ You do read such 
books, they give you such ideas of everything. I declare that 
when aunt and I were your age we knew nothing about 
wickedness. I think it was better so.” And we imagine, or 
at least hope, that there are many others of the same 
opinion. 

The most prolific, and in a certain sense perhaps the most 
popular writer of the school of which we are now speaking, 
is Miss Braddon, who in the course of the last twelve years 
has contrived to spin out about a score of three-volume novels. 
Her earlier writings, though disfigured by marks of vulgarity 
and fondness for sensational horrors, seemed to give promise of 
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better things. Unhappily this promise has not been redeemed, 
and we do not know a more melancholy example than that 
which she has offered of the way in which natural gifts may be 
rapidly debased and exhausted by reckless pandering to a 
craving for what is shocking and horrible. Miss Braddon has 
fallen steadily year by year in the standard of her work, and 
has now sunk into a mere mechanical reproduction of her 
earlier combinations. She has long ago abandoned any 
attempt to keep within the realities or possibilities of life, 
and her style of art reminds one of the perambulatory show- 
man, who comes to the door in country places with the won- 
derful sight of the head and shoulders of a monkey attached 
to the tail of a fish. At every step she turns human nature 
upside down, and outrages every law of moral probability. 
She delights in physiological monstrosities, such as a delicate, 
beautiful lady, who marries one groom and horsewhips another, 
or who endeavours to screen her bigamy by murder and 
arson ; a grave London physician, whose head has been turned 
by a passion for a pretty girl, and who pines in his solemn 
mansion with remorse for having, as he fancies, killed his rival; 
a barrister ‘of good blood and good breeding,’ who writes 
hard statistical articles for the reviews, but is quite ready at a 
moment’s notice to shoot his young cousin for the sake of his 
property. We have saints, who are constantly hovering on 
the edge of perdition, and sometimes going over; men of 
rank and honour yielding on the instant to impulses of the 
most atrocious wickedness ; in short, every element of cha- 
racter is thrown into the wildest confusion. Here is a de- 
scription from The Lady's Mile of what Miss Braddon sup- 
poses to be the common history of fashionable life :-— 

‘The lives of the women of the present day are like this drive 
which they call the Lady’s Mile. They go as far as they can, and then 
go back again. See how mechanically the horses wheel when they 
reach the prescribed turning-point. But on the highway of life the 
boundary line is not so clearly defined. There are women who lose 
themselves in some unknown regions beyond the Lady’s Mile, and 
whom we never hear of more.’ 


This is the suggestion of all Miss Braddon’s works, On 
every side there are unsuspected bigamists, poisoners, and cut- 
throats, filling high positions in society, and wearing the 
ordinary clothing of respectability, but all the while contend- 
ing with a dreadful secret. One can fancy an impressionable 
young person, fresh from the study of such books, speculating, 
at a dinner-table or in a drawing-room, how many types of 
the concealed criminal are to be found among the guests. The 
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heroine of Miss Braddon’s latest story is supposed to be a true- 
hearted, loving, and devoted wife ; yet she deceives her family 
by a secret marriage, deserts her husband when his money is 
spent, resumes her maiden name in order to join a rich uncle, 
whose fortune she covets, tells lies to her husband when he 
discovers her and asks about his child. At the end of the 
first year she has consoled herself for having deserted her 
husband. ‘Life at Lancaster Lodge was such an easy thing ; 
and it is so pleasant to have everything one desires, to be 
praised and petted, that conscience is lulled to sleep’ A 
curious resemblance has been observed between Miss Brad- 
don’s Henry Dunbar and the career of the Tichborne Claimant, 
and it will be remarked that it was from the works of this 
writer that he borrowed his favourite maxim about ‘the man 
who has brains and no money.’ 

We do not, of course, mean to imply that Miss Braddon’s 
stories are deliberately intended to instigate to criminal 
courses ; but they are certainly calculated to do mischief to 
weak minds, by saturating them with details of vice and crime, 
and throwing into confusion all ideas as to the ordinary 
course and possibilities of life. One of Miss Braddon’s books 
is called A Strange World, and this title might be appro- 
priately given to the whole series. The world, as she pictures 
it, is a world of monsters, who move about in defiance of all 
outward laws. It is unnecessary to suspect Miss Braddon of 
any desire to make crime attractive ; but she certainly gives 
the impression that crime predominates, and that innocence 
proceeds rather from weakness than any higher quality. 

Following upon Miss Braddon come the novels of another 
writer, ‘Ouida,’ who seems still to enjoy an equivocal popu- 
larity. Her more recent works, which are comparatively sane 
and modest, appear to fall rather flat ; but it has been thought 
worth while to publish a new edition of her earlier productions, 
which are of a more free and unrestrained character. To 
some extent, perhaps, this writer corrects the mischief which 
might otherwise be donc by her pictures of brutal passion 
and debauchery by the rhapsodical extravagance of her style. 
The hero of her first novel is represented as possessing 
noble qualities, and ultimately becomes, first, a great states- 
man, and then a saint. On one side of his character, how- 
ever, he is depicted as ‘a moral bloodhound.’ ‘ Men of his 
race, we are told, ‘never yiclded to the memory of mercy, 
to prayer, or pity, or the rights of justice ;’ their ‘revenge 
was always swift and silent, but they tasted it slowly, 
yet thirstily, drop by drop, with the fierce delight of the 
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vulture as it sweeps and circles above its prey before it 
swoops down to wrench and tear.’ This wild beast is matched 
by a paramour, who is described as ‘a soft and radiant 
creature, cruel as any panther that ever crouched, any 
snake that ever reared its brilliantly painted crest.’ In another 
scene we are not surprised to find the bloodhound springing 
upon her and ‘ bruising her white skin.’ Another of ‘ Quida’s’ 
favourite characters is the young Adonis of the Guards. One 
of these seraphs, who has ‘a gentle, mournful, love-sick look 
about the eyes,’ is allowed ‘the run of the boudoirs and 
drawing-rooms, much as if he were a little lion dog.’ Another 
is a ‘ tall, fair man, with the limbs of a Hercules, the chest of 
a prize-fighter, and the face of a Raphael angel.’ These 
gallant fellows sustain life chiefly on curagoa, and one 
of them is so exhausted, after being out on duty as escort to 
the Queen, that ‘unlimited soda-and-brandies, three pipes 
smoked silently, a bath dashed with cau-de-Cologne, and some 
glasses of anisette,’ are required to bring him round. Yet we 
are asked to believe that a passion for mere animal enjoy- 
ment,—though it is rather an insult to animals to put them on 
such a level—and disregard of the moral code all round, is 
quite compatible with the noblest and most chivalrous 
character. This writer’s pet type of her own sex is an em- 
bodiment of rank Bohemianism, as, for example, the little 
vivandiere in Under Two Flags, who ‘could swear, if need 
be, like a Zouave, fire galloping, toss off her brandy or ver- 
mout, or deal a blow, like a trooper; and who had all the 
wickedness of a Paris gamin, and could sing guinguette songs, 
and dance the cancan. These accomplishments lead up, of 
course, to a saintly ending. 

Miss Annie Thomas is a writer of a different type from 
Miss Braddon or ‘Ouida.’ She does not exhaust herself 
in devising mysterious plots or working up romantic rhap- 
sodies. She keeps clear of sensationalism, and is content to 
remain within the range of ordinary people and everyday 
events. Yet, out of these commonplace materials, she makes 
up a view of society, which is, in its way, quite as false and 
revolting as that presented by her bolder sisters. Her men 
and women are a miserable set of creatures, weak and irreso- 
lute, and incapable of the slightest moral self-control. Coarse 
flirting, with a tendency to get to something worse, is the whole 
business of their lives ; and, though they are supposed to be 
perfectly innocent, and to mean no harm, they are continually 
exposing themselves to scandalous suspicions by their equi- 
vocal behaviour. The women are always, by some odd 
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fatality, falling in love with one man and marrying another, 
and getting into situations which necessarily cast a cloud over 
their reputations ; and the men are equally loose in their affec- 
tions. The hero of He Cometh Not is a weak-minded, heartless 
fop, without the faintest sense of principle or self-respect, who 
bewitches all the women in the story one after another. He 
tries to win an heiress by passing himself off as another man; 
cruelly pursues and tortures a poor girl who is deeply in love 
with him, and for whom he is himself supposed to have a 
genuine affection, till she drowns herself in despair ; and finally 
marries a worthless widow for her money. We are asked to 
believe that this ‘handsome, glorious young fellow’ is, with 
all his faults, a ‘lover whom few women can resist loving ;’ 
and that he has only to show himself, and respectable girls 
instantly lose all sense of propriety and are ready to go out 
with him for lonely walks and midnight interviews. Nothing 
can be more abject than the abasement of Olive in her infatu- 
ation for this wretched hero. In A Passion in Tatters, the 
heroine, who is represented as.a fine, high-spirited, noble- 
minded young woman, falls in love with the hero, while 
engaged to his friend, and continues to indulge this passion, 
even after she is married, and when the hero is married also. 
The hero of a A Narrow Escape is Captain Bellairs, an Irish 
Apollo, who was ‘a marked man by right of several attributes, 
which women deem almost divine ;’ that is to say, ‘he was a 
handsome rider, had a winning tongue, and in his behaviour 
was a mixture of effrontery and chivalry ;’ which, b¢ing inter- 
preted, means that he leered at every woman he met, believed 
himself to be necessarily victorious, and acted accordingly. 
Miss Mervyn, the heroine, goes to a public ball. without a 
friend or chaperone, meets the captain, flirts with him, and 
makes an appointment with him next day fora ride. He is 
suddenly called to town, and she agrees to keep him company 
for part of the way ; but somehow the train does not stop, 
and she is carried to London. Here, however, they part 
for the time; and after each passing through other love- 
affairs, are finally united. Again, in the Waskeleynes, there is a 
similar unpleasant confusion of the affections. The heroine 
being in love with a certain Sir Edward, marries, first, in a fit 
of jealousy, her cousin Guy, who kills himself, and next Sir 
Edward ; then dies herself ; and Sir Edward consoles himself 
with another bride, who had previously said to him, with 
unsophisticated candour, ‘I really think you would like to 
marry both of us.’ 

Miss Rhoda Broughton exaggerates the vices of Miss 
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Thomas’s style. We have seen only two of her novels, but 
they certainly do not inspire any desire for further acquain- 
tance. The heroine of Cometh up as a Flower is introduced 
as ‘ gambolling up to her father ’—a clergyman—‘in a kid-like 
manner.’ A casual remark sets her ‘thinking what an inter- 
esting young corpse I should make, lying in the big four- 
poster, in the red room, with my emaciated hands folded on 
my bosom, and a deluge of white favours about me.’ This 
ingenuous young person assures us that it was a ‘matter of 
unfeigned and heartfelt gratulation’ to her that her mother 
was dead, for otherwise she would have had to ‘ keep her house 
tidy,’ and learn stitching and the piano. She makes the ac- 
quaintance of an officer at a party, and immediately afterwards, 
her father, coming home, finds the captain, a perfect stranger, 
lying on the grass at his daughter’s feet, and clasping her 
hands ; and the next time they meet we find her ‘ burrowing 
her countenance into his velveteen shoulder.’ In short, she 
flings herself at the head of this heavy dragoon in the most 
shameless and unwomanly way. Her joy in this amorous 
paroxysm is, as she describes it, ‘frenzied and drunken.’ 
She whispers to heaven the ‘hallowed, chastened, pious 
prayer, that ‘God will send her any troublesome, ago- 
nizing sickness, any form of suddenest, cruellest death, but 
not rob her of her yellow-haired lover. Here is one of 
her reflections on going to hold a stolen interview with her 
lover :—‘ If it is a sin to disobey a parent, it is also a sin to 
break one’s word, and when one must commit one of two sins, 
one may well choose the pleasantest.’ The heroine has a 
sister, who intercepts a letter from the captain, and persuades 
her to marry a Sir Hugh, under the impression that her lover 
has deserted her. Afterwards the captain turns up, and she 
begs him to elope with her; but to do him justice, he is not 
bad enough for that. Then she dies of consumption in the 
most approved style. The mingled grossness and profanity 
of this work are simply sickening ; yet, though it was published 
several years ago, it seems still to hold its ground in the 
libraries. In Not Wisely but too Well, there is a similar com- 
bination of pious reflections and‘ erotic fervour. A respect- 
able girl, under the care of a clergyman, meets a disreputable 
fellow out of doors, gets into talk with him, and falls in love. 
She has clandestine meetings with him, without the least 
compunction ; and when he asks her to throw over ‘a prudish, 
antiquated code of propriety’ for his sake, she consents to 
run away with him as his mistress. This disaster is acciden- 


tally averted, and she becomes, of course, a Sister of Charity. 
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None of Miss Broughton’s young stallion seems to have the 
faintest conception of modesty or maidenly reserve, even 
of the most primitive kind; but this is represented not as a 
fault-—it is, of course, the prudes who are sneered at and 
flouted—but as a proof of candid innocence. 

Even Miss Broughton’s heroines, however, are distanced in 
coarseness and vulgarity by those of Miss Florence Marryat. 
In one of her novels she thus apostrophizes her sex: ‘So 
sit at home and take your ease, daughters of the land; eat 
well of the fat and drink of the lees, but don’t flatter your- 
selves that the inspirations of your lords (if they have any) 
are drawn from the contemplation of your well-bred propriety.’ 
In other words, women are warned that if they wish to make 
an impression on men’s hearts, they must discard propriety, 
and appeal to men on the lowest side of their character. She 
has also a theory that ‘there is something in mysterious 
affinity of soul, something so awful, so transcendent, so over- 
whelming, that it repulses us from, instead of drawing us to, 
one another—the perfect union of the spirit was not intended 
for this earth, and, if ever communicated, is soon cut short 
again;’ which perhaps accounts for the mistakes which 
Miss Marryat’s characters are continually falling into in 
regard to their affections. In one of her novels the heroine, 
who is described as ‘warm-hearted to a degree,’ lives in a 
style ‘ of luxury, incompatible with anything under 30,000/. a 
year. She enjoys this magnificence, however, on condition 
that she shall marry her cousin the Earl of Valence, and 
being violently in love with a Captain Stourton, is in rather 
a dilemma. But as the captain magnanimously says, ‘I can 
wait,’ she marries the earl, who is in bad health, in order to 
make sure of the property, and afterwards gets to like him. 
The hero of Mad Dumaresque, however, is entitled to the 
palm as the most repulsive blackguard in the whole range 
of feminine fiction. He is steeped in debt, and hopes to 
save himself by marriage with a widow, who literally flings 
herself into his arms. A disreputable sporting man, to whom 
he is in debt, finds him flirting with his daughter, and insists 
on his marrying her instead ‘of the widow, and the cowardly 
wretch abjectly consents. He sponges on a poor cousin, who 
gets a living by writing, and is also, of course, in love with 
him, and afterwards bolts with the widow, who has married in 
the meantime, and shoots himself. The vulgarity and coarse- 
ness of this book are beyond description. 

It might be thought that in the case of the novels just 
cited, the conspicuous offensiveness of the style would tend 
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to limit their circulation; but there is reason to fear that 
habitual contamination tends to deaden purity of taste as 
well as the sense of moral judgment. There is, however, 
a still more dangerous, because more insidious, class of novels, 
as to which a special caution seems to be required. We mean 
the school of fiction which deals in pictures of society such as 
those of Mrs. Edwards—who must not be confounded with 
Miss Betham-Edwardes, a writer of a very different class. 
Here the warning, which the coarser novels bear upon their 
face, is wanting. Mrs. Edwardes is aclever artist, and takes 
care to disguise under a sentimental colouring the real ten- 
dency of her writings. She has a bright, animated style, and 
a happy touch in drawing character. The professed lesson 
of her stories is to excite admiration for frank, generous, 
devoted natures, which rush into peril through their utter 
unselfishness, and for that simple, unsophisticated innocence 
which allows itself to be compromised by its own unconscious- 
ness of evil. Mrs. Edwardes is very severe on the hard, callous, 
conventional ways of the world, and sighs for primitive can- 
dour and natural unrestrained manners. But when we examine 
her stories, we find running through them an undercurrent 
of contempt for what she considers the prudery and hypocrisy 
of respectable people, and of apology and extenuation for 
those who, in one way or another, break through the social 
proprieties. She insidiously imparts a stupid or despicable 
air to women who deem it a duty to be prudent in their 
conduct,’ to keep clear of suspicious entanglements, and to 
govern or conceal their feelings, while at the same time the 
opposite characteristics are gilded with a romantic varnish 
which renders them attractive. The heroine of Archie Lovell, 
for instance, is a bright, impetuous young beauty, with a 
weakness for cigarettes, who is perfectly ready to scrape ac- 
quaintance with any young fellow who catches her eye in the 
street, and follows up a sudden intimacy with a perfect 
stranger by giving him a midnight audience at an open 
window, on the sill of which she sits. Afterwards she leaves 
her home, unknown to her parents, in order to see her chance 
lover off by the steamer to England—the scene, it should be 
mentioned, is laid at an imaginary Morteville-sur-Mer—and 
accepts his invitation to go on board. In the confusion of 
starting, she is carried off with the vessel, and with undis- 
turbed equanimity accompanies her equivocal companion to 
London, where she parts from him to return home. All this 
is represented as a mere innocent caprice on the part of a 
virtuous girl, for whose subsequent sufferings we are expected 
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to feel the deepest compassion. By the side of this radiant 
creature is placed in ungainly contrast another young lady, 
who is made ‘cold and repellent by her air of indefinable 
propriety, having, we are told, been brought up ‘ according 
to the doctrines of Hannah More,’ and being therefore ‘un- 
naturally staid and good.’ The Vagabond Heroine, by the 
same author, displays a similar character, equally remarkable 
for her looseness of behaviour. Ought We to Visit Her ? is 
the story of a flighty young married woman, whose prin- 
cipal charm seems to be ‘a trick of looking back to you across 
her shoulders, which is simply irresistible,’ and whose Par- 
thian glances, it is needless to say, are not thrown away upon 
her own sex, but are reserved for the other. She gets hold 
of a soft English lad at Ems; calls him by his Christian name 
at the second interview ; sits with him in a corner while her 
husband and his friends are deep in cards ; mixes spirits and 
water for him with a hand ‘less sparing of the alcohol than 
of the diluent ;’ and generally brings to bear all her fascina- 
tions on the poor simpleton. And this she does, not because 
she has really any weakness for him, but simply to spite his 
mother and the young girl to whom he is engaged to be 
married, who have, she thinks, slighted her. After causing 
a great deal of misery in this way, she is supposed to be 
deeply wounded by the neglect of her gambling husband, and 
is on the point of succumbing to a tipsy duke, with whom, 
indeed, she makes an appointment at a foreign port, which 
a fortunate fever prevents her keeping. Among the other 
female characters in this work is Lady Rose Golightly, the 
duke’s_ sister, who, having obtained a divorce from her 
husband, is living in quasi-widowhood at a country-house, 
where she consoles herself with queer company, and a large 
consumption of cigarettes, champagne, and ‘sentiment ’— 
which last includes ‘ flirtation, intrigue, call it what you will,’ 
and Lady Rose’s bosom-friend, Loo Childers, a loud, painted, 
foul-tongued scandal-monger, who also contrives to create 
scandal by her own behaviour. All through the book there 
are hits at ‘the British dragoness that guards our hearths and 
homes ;’ ‘the formal Philistine, the universal Mrs. Grundy.’ 
It is in her latest novel, published within a few months, 
however, that Mrs. Edwardes, probably emboldend by success, 
reaches what we may call the climax of insidious apology 
for scandalous violation of the decencies of life. It is en- 
titled Leah, a Woman of Fashion, and we will endeavour, 
as nearly as we can—for there are some parts with which 
we prefer not to offend our readers—to give some idea of the 
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sort of people to whom we are introduced as a fair sample 
of London society. Leah Pascal is the eldest daughter of 
an impecunious captain, who for good reasons lives abroad ; 
and the story begins with an amusing picture of a Parisian 
pension, copied from Thackeray’s Pzlip, Leah has a ‘ fair, 
low forehead, suggestive of kisses rather than intellect ;’ eyes 
‘deep sunken, passionate ;’ ‘lips rich at present in youth’s 
first sweetness, yet with lines about them that age may 
render sensual and crafty.’ Her walk is supple, her voice 
mesmeric, and ‘her mind well furnished through extensive 
novel-reading.’ ‘Her heart,’ we are told, ‘is striving towards 
good, if good happens to comprise diamonds, liveries, excite- 
ment, woman’s envy, man’s love ;’ but ‘if evil comprise the 
same—why, then, towards evil.’ The drift of a character thus 
made up is the problem to be worked out. The girl has 
lived with bad examples around her, and her father wishes to 
marry her for money to a worthless sot, whom, however, not- 
withstanding his revolting habits, ‘she does not absolutely dis- 
like,’ because he is expected to inherit 100,000/. before long. 
The marriage has, in fact, been arranged, and within a few 
days of it Leah happens to meet a guest at the pension, named 
Dalton, a young doctor, of whom she knows nothing except 
that he is rather careless of his character for respectability. 
As soon as she sees him she falls in love with him. ‘They 
have known each other,’ we are told, ‘one minute and a half, 
and already their talk borders on intimacy.’ She asks him to 
come to a dinner-party that is to be held to celebrate the 
approaching marriage, ‘with eyes raised timidly, beseechingly 
to his. She has another admirer, Lord Stair, an elderly, 
disreputable nobleman, whom she had ‘resolved to sub- 
jugate before she had lifted her eyes to his face’ and with 
whom she has already established a sort of regular flirtation. 
She is flattered by his attentions, and thinks his title may be 
useful, bad as his character may be. But her fancy for the 
new-comer, Dalton, is now, as it is elegantly expressed, ‘ out 
and out the strongest emotion her life has hitherto known.’ 
Dalton, however, does not yield at once, and she consoles her- 
self with ‘food and wines,’ and continues her flirtation with 
the disreputable nobleman. When Dalton turns up again, 
after a brief disappearance, she mects him with ‘suffused soft 
eyes and heaving white breast.’ One of Mrs. Edwardes’s 
maxims is that ‘our virtues snare us to the full as effectually 
as our vices ;’ and in her books the two things are some- 
what confused. Living under the same roof, Leah and 
Dalton have easy opportunities of meeting; she does not 
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scruple to visit him in his own room, under the chaperonage 
of her little sister, who immediately goes to sleep, and after 
dinner one night she slips out of the house for a solitary 
ramble with him through the streets of Paris, taking on 
their way a café chantant in the Champs Elysées. It should 
be noted that she is to be married in a couple of days, 
and that she has known her new friend for only about 
half a week. ‘Every silent moment spent together,’ we are 
told, ‘is intoxication.’ They confess their love, and she pro- 
mises to reflect whether she will go through the marriage 
arranged. A report that Dalton has already a wife in 
London shakes her for a moment, and when he explains that 
his wife is dead, she is again drawn towards him. They have 
a midnight interview in the a¢e/ier, but next day Leah decides 
for the moneyed man, who is in a rapid consumption, and is 
wedded accordingly. In London we see her ‘floating over 
the rapids, every day faster,’ with Lord Stair, who has made 
his calculations, constantly in attendance. She renews her 
acquaintance with Dalton, though her husband had forbidden 
it, and after the death of the latter marries him, her fortune, 
however, being thus forfeited. Although the writer does not 
exactly hold up Leah as a model, yet she extenuates her 
offences, and suggests that true passion will cover any derelic- 
tions of social or moral duty. It is difficult to imagine anything 
more poisonous than the whole atmosphere of this book. Leah, 
a weak, sensual coquette, bent on making the best of the world 
for herself, and destitute of anything like moral principle, or 
even instinct, is surely not a model to be set before sentimental 
young girls. Mrs. Edwardes teaches that it is possible for a 
woman to set aside every rule of maidenly propriety, every 
check on the impulse of sudden passion, to place herself in 
equivocal and compromising positions, such as those through 
which Leah passes, without tainting her innate purity* but 
the practical experiences of life tell another tale. Leah’s only 
fault, we are led to suppose, is that she was not quite so pru- 
dent as she might have been. One of the other characters in the 
story is the ‘well-known Dowager Duchess of St. Ives, friskiest 
of dowagers ’—‘ fast, popular, reckless as to men’s’ report, or 
women’s censure, who with Lady Vi, her daughter, has for 
years been ‘seeing life behind the scenes of theatres with the last 
handsome star or aspiring young actor in favour ; dancing in- 
cognita at casino balls in Paris, and so on. There is also a 
Bell Baltimore, who spends a very independent life in London 
while her husband is in the diplomatic service abroad, and 
who, we are told, has ‘ floated with occasional submergences ;’ 
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and ‘are there not submergences in every career, political, lite- 
rary, artistic?’ It is evident, however, that the writer intends 
‘submergence’ in this case to be taken in a peculiar sense, 
which it is unnecessary to explain. To complete her picture 
of society, Mrs. Edwardes also introduces her readers into still 
viler and more shameless circles, apparently for the purpose 
of suggesting that being within and without the pale is little 
more than a question of keeping up appearances. Her lesson 
to the young and inexperienced—and though somewhat veiled, 
it is unmistakable—would seem to be that women, as a rule, 
are all more or less wanton and corrupt, but some are more 
expert than others in disguising their misconduct. Taken 
altogether, this is obviously a very dangerous book to put 
into the hands of young people. It introduces them to aspects 
of life which carry contamination with them, and it also tends 
to confuse and bewilder their sense of moral obligations. 

We ought, perhaps, to apologize to our readers for bringing 
such matters before them in anything like detail, but in such 
a case vague denunciations are useless. It is necessary to 
show exactly what is the character of the books in question, 
and the sort of ideas which they disseminate. It will be seen 
from what we have said that the ‘delicacy and refinement, 
the pure, moral, and religious tone, which it was not unrea- 
sonably hoped might be suffused through fiction by the 
agency of women, has not been altogether realized. It would 
of course be a great injustice to include all feminine fiction in 
a sweeping condemnation. To say nothing of the lady- 
authors, who have written tales with the avowed purpose of 
inculcating religious principle, such writers as Mrs. Gaskell, 
Mrs. Oliphant, and others who might be named, have shown 
that humour, sentiment, and fertility of invention are quite 
compatible with scrupulous purity and refirlement. But this 
must not blind us to the fact that there is also a large and 
widely-circulated class of novels in which these characteristics 
are unfortunately conspicuous by their absence. Instead of 
‘delicacy and refinement, and a ‘pure, moral, and religious 
tone,’ we find just the reverse—indelicacy, vulgarity, impurity, 
and an immoral and irreligious tone. One of the promi- 
nent characteristics of modern novels, and_ especially 
of those written by women, is a marked predilection for 
taking up doubtful or objectionable subjects, and treating 
them in a way which can hardly fail to have an unsettling, if 
not corrupting, effect on young and impressionable minds. In 
these works the ruling aim of life is dissociated from all ideas 
of sober duty or principle, and is determined by mere pas- 
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sionate desire. Directly a young woman falls in love—as the 
phrase is—she is supposed to be entitled to discard all the 
restraints and precautions with which the experience of ages 
has surrounded the chastity of women, to set aside all natural 
obligations, to deceive or defy her family, to trust herself un- 
reservedly to the solitary companionship of any good-looking 
man she may take a sudden fancy to, though, perhaps, a per- 
fect stranger, and to subordinate her whole life to the master 
passion. The late Dr. Norman Macleod, who, as editor of a 
Magazine, had a painful experience of novels, in one of his 
letters to his publisher cannot restrain a little groan on this 
subject. ‘I do so hate,’ he says, ‘these eternal love-stories, 
this everlasting craving after a sweetheart! I wish they 
would marry in the first chapter and be done with it. Is 
there nothing to interest human beings but marriage?’ And 
there can be no doubt that the interest of most novels is too 
exclusively concentrated on this one subject. This, however, 
would not be so bad in itself, if it were not for the ideas which 
are spread of the dominant power of a real or fanciful affec- 
tion, and the right of people in love to trample on social pro- 
prieties. We are aware that in novels the heroines are usually 
preserved by some mysterious accident from the consequences 
of their own folly and imprudence; but this is perhaps the 
most dangerous part of the teaching. In actual life, it is 
prudent to assume that a certain line of conduct, if per- 
sisted in, will lead to certain results ; that if a girl forgets her- 
self she will be likely to suffer for it, and that, if she plays 
blindly on the edge of a precipice, she will be apt to fall over. 
It is not safe to trust to help coming in an unexpected and 
supernatural way just at the critical moment, and just in time 
to preserve the person in peril unscathed. But the ordinary 
novel upsets this sensible state of mind, and is continually 
insinuating that there is a spell about true love which is a 
sufficient security against all risks, and that it is absurd to 
attach so much importance to mere prudish forms. 

We do not mean to say that young people actually shape 
their lives on what they read in novels, but still their ideas of 
good and bad, of propriety and impropriety, must necessarily 
be to some extent affected by the manner in which such ques- 
tions are dealt with ; and considering how large a part of life 
consists of what is called conduct, and how subtle and insidious 
are the influences on which it depends, it is evident that this 
is a very serious matter. It is dangerous for the mind to lose 
the habit of feeling disapproval of, and repugnance to, certain 
things, and to begin to look on them with equanimity, if not 
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favour ; and this is the tendency of the kind of novels we are 
speaking of. Again, it may be said that care is taken by the 
writers to dispense rewards and punishments, so as to dis- 
tinguish between the evil and the good. This is the ‘ funda- 
mental’ of Defoe—which, if we remember rightly, Miss 
Braddon also adopts in self-defence. He pleads that in a certain 
novel of doubtful character ‘ there is not a wicked action but is 
first or at last rendered unhappy or unfortunate ; there is not 
a speculative villain brought upon the stage but he is either 
brought to an unhappy end or brought to be penitent.’ Un- 
fortunately, however, readers are apt to pick and choose in a 
story, and to be tickled with what pleases them without 
paying much attention to the warnings conveyed. Besides, 
there is a tendency in most people to believe that they will 
be cleverer or more fortunate than the characters exhibited 
for their edification, and will escape their fate. Apart, how- 
ever, from distinctly moral considerations, there must un- 
avoidably be something very unwholesome in brooding over 
these morbid aspects of human nature which form the stock 
of so many novels. It is no excuse to say that, because 
certain things are true, they ought therefore to be set forth con- 
spicuously in a novel. There are many dark and loathsome 
aspects of life which cannot be ignored, but which it is not 
desirable to dwell upon. Every one knows that there is what 
may be called an hospital side of human existence; but a 
close study of hospital matters, not with a view to practical 
remedies, but merely for the sake of amusement, can hardly 
be recommended as bracing to the mind; and the mischief of 
concentrated attention on such subjects is of course enhanced 
when they are represented as the preponderant feature of life. 
We must say that we think there is much to be said for the 
old-fashioned notion that there are many things, which we 
cannot help knowing to a certain extent, but which it is as 
well not to think about too much. The scientific study of 
disease is one thing, and the indulgence of a morbid and 
prurient curiosity another, and it is to the latter that the class 
of novels we are now speaking of is apt to pander. There 
could hardly, for instance, be a more striking and significant 
contrast than between the treatment by Scott of such a story 
as that embodied in 7he Heart of Midlothian, and the way 
in which it would now be treated. In the original, Jeannie 
Deans, without youth, good looks, genius, romantic passion, 
or any of the qualities which are supposed to render heroines 
attractive, from beginning to end concentrates all our interest 
and sympathy. Effie, although justice is fully done to her 
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winning beauty and sweetness, is left comparatively in the 
background, and excites pity rather than admiration. But if 
any modern version of this story were undertaken, we should 
expect to find Effie elevated into the central place, and 
surrounded with every attribute of fascination, her errors 
being ascribed to her self-sacrificing devotion to her lover 
and her scorn for petty conventionalities. Jeannie, on the 
other hand, would become a purely subordinate character, in- 
troduced merely in order to be useful as part of the machinery 
for carrying out the apotheosis of her sister. Miss Annie 
Thomas or Mrs. Edwardes would have found in her a capital 
butt for their sneers at hypocritical primness and propriety ; 
while Effie’s interview with her lover would have been invested 
with a romantic charm. Scott’s novel is a healthy and satis- 
factory work, but the fashion is unhappily changed. 
Moreover, apart from distinctly moral considerations, it is 
impossible not to be struck by the curious change which 
has taken place in the tone and aim of novels. Once it was 
supposed to be essential that a hero should be in every 
sense a perfect gentleman, pure, chivalrous, and _high- 
minded ; and this ideal perfection was of course deemed 
still more indispensable in the heroine, who was depicted 
as summing up all the virtues of her sex. This system 
is no doubt capable of abuse, and in a certain well-known 
school of novels the heroes and heroines are possibly beings 
of a too ethereal and exalted kind, and too apt to losea 
real resemblance to ordinary humanity. Still, the theory that 
novels ought to present an ideal of noble and lofty cha- 
racter, that we ought to look up rather than look down, is a 
sound one, from the point of view alike of morality and art. 
A wise writer has laid down the rule that fiction has no busi- 
ness to exist, unless it is more beautiful than reality. ‘The 
monstrosities of fiction, he says, ‘have no place in literature, 
because, in literature, the one aim of art is the beautiful. 
Once lose sight of that, and you have the mere frightful 
reality. This is a very fair description of what English 
novels seem, as a rule, to be coming to. They are given up 
to ‘the mere frightful reality.” There are no doubt many 
troublesome and unpleasant people in real life, but existence 
would become intolerable, if we were actually surrounded by 
such a set of perverse, distempered, ill-conditioned creatures 
as are to be found in most novels of the day. The hero is 
often a brute, and sometimes a blackguard. The heroine is 
usually a vixen of the most bewildering and exasperating 
character, and entirely destitute of sweetness and grace. 
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Thackeray says somewhere :—‘If it is right to set up a 
hero, let us at least take care that he is admirable ;’ but now- 
a-days heroes and heroines are turned out on a very different 
principle. The idea that a novel is intended to please and 
refresh the mind, to inspire sympathy with humanity at large, 
and elevate the imagination, would seem to be quite going 
out of fashion. Reading a novel of the period is to any 
person who is at all sensitive, very like being dragged back- 
wards and forwards through a thorn-hedge. The reader’s 
feelings are jagged and scratched at every turn. He finds him- 
self in a world where the chief mission of woman is to be 
rude, worrying, and wildly unreasonable. She is supposed to 
be always at war with her surroundings, and ready to go out 
of the way to do preposterous things in order to make herself 
an object of interest. And this is especially the characteristic 
of women’s novels. In actual society we meet with women 
who find existence bearable enough, and who aim at making 
it pleasant for others; but there is a spirit of discontent and 
resentment in most of the novels, which women write, which 
strikes one as very strange, and suggests the idea that the 
writers must somehow be a class apart from the rest of their 
sex. They are up in arms at everything, and alternately rage 
and sneer at the ordinary system of the world, as if it were 
a personal grievance. 

Mrs. Linton, for instance, is a writer of undoubted intel- 
lectual power, and quite above pandering to vulgar tastes. 
She has a keen eye for character, considerable humour, and a 
passionate sensibility ; but nevertheless her stories do not 
afford solace or refreshment. The characters are of a dis- 
agreeable and, if we may use the expression, spiky type, and 
there is a tone of bitterness running through the stories which 
is altogether inconsistent with mental relaxation. In /Pa- 
tricia Kemball we have a heroine who is no doubt warm- 
hearted and well-meaning, but who is always bouncing about 
in a wild, uncomfortable sort of way, so that people find 
it difficult to get on with her, and who is meant to contrast 
with a nice-mannered, plausible young lady, with a pretty 
pink face and golden locks, who might by her looks pass 
for a fairy, but turns out to be an incredible fiend, absolutely 
selfish and ready at any moment for any crime that suits her 
purpose. The other characters are all more or less repellent, 
and in fact there is none with whom it is possible to feel at 
ease as an acquaintance. In the same writer’s latest work, 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas, we have a story equally out 
of keeping with anything like recreation. The writer 
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goes out of her way to be spiteful and offensive. She 
sneers, whenever she has an opportunity, at ‘the expressed 
trust in Providence, which is a part of the garniture of 
English respectability. It is the story of a crazy girl who, 
out of love for her mother, poisons her mother-in-law ; and 
here again we have the same monotony of mean or ugly 
types of character. Leam’s creole mother is a mere savage 
animal, her stepmother is an adventuress and impostor, her 
father is a rank fool, Leam herself is touched with insanity, 
the parson is a selfish snob, and the neighbours generally 
a dull, unamiable set of people. But it is on the parson’s 
daughter that the writer chiefly delights to pour out her 
sarcasm. She is sarcastically represented as a model young 
lady—‘ a girl of acknowledged good sense ; calm, agreeable ; 
holding herself in the strictest lines of lady-like reserve, 
and governing all her emotions without trouble, patient 
and unsurpassed. Hers was a character that would never 
floreate into irregular beauties to give her friends anxiety, 
and crowd her life with embarrassing consequences. Her 
religion was of the ‘quiet, easy-going’ kind, ‘which does 
nothing that society would disapprove, but does not break its 
heart in trying to found the kingdom of God on earth. ‘All 
her relations with life and society would be blameless, orthodox, 
ladylike, and thoroughly English. And then Mrs. Linton 
goes on to show that at bottom she is selfish, insincere, and 
practically a heathen at heart. According to this writer the 
model English girl, when she becomes a mother, neglects her 
children, treats her servants as ‘serfs, whom she assumes to 
have bought by food and wages, in soul as well as body, in 
mind as well as muscle.’ But then she is ‘ loyal to the Queen 
and Royal family, the nobility and Established Church, 
bracketing republicans with atheists, and both with un- 
punished felons.’ Further, she is ‘ pitiless and repellent, ‘a 
Christian in name and creed, but above all things a well- 
mannered, well-conducted English lady, a person of spotless 
morals and exquisite propriety, in the presence of whom 
humanity must not be human, truth beautiful, nor nature 
natural.’ Many good qualities are disclosed in the heroine, 
who murders her stepmother ; but poor Adelaide, who is only 
respectable, gets the stripes. Yet this sort of thing is inserted 
and circulated in one of our most respectable Magazines. 
Now, it seems to us that, in the first place, real life is not 
of this uniform gloom ; and that, even if it were, that would be 
all the more reason why in a novel we should seek to rise into 
a clearer and more inspiriting atmosphere. If novels are in- 
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tended merely to reflect and to deepen the sensations of 
annoyance and depression, which are part of ordinary life, 
they have missed their razson-d’étre. The true test of a good 
novel ought, we think, to be whether it puts the reader in 
contact with people, with whom it is pleasant and improving 
to have acquaintance, and in whose company we feel more 
open and sympathetic towards the best impulses of our 
nature. The novel ought to brighten, not sadden, life; it 
ought to foster good taste and good feeling, and encourage 
aspirations towards a less narrow and sordid kind of exis- 
tence than what is apt to close us in. Unhappily the manu- 
facturers of contemporary fiction adopt just the opposite 
principle in their writings. We hardly ever meet any 
characters, with whom, as the old phrase puts it, we could fall 
in love; on the contrary, we are shocked, disgusted, and 
repelled. If the characters of almost any modern novel 
were seen advancing in procession as living creatures to spend 
the day with any one, who had already met them in litera- 
ture, the threatened victim would be certain to take refuge in 
precipitate flight. It seems to us an essential principle that 
a novel of the right kind ought to leave behind some addition 
to the stock of pleasant memories upon which the mind is 
glad to dwell; but of how many novels of the day can this 
be said? Asa rule, we are glad to forget them as quickly as 
possible, like a bad dream. 

It is much to be regretted that even in its highest form 
fiction seems to be losing its refreshing and exhilarating quali- 
ties. It would be unfair to sit in judgment on a work which is 
still in progress ; but enough has appeared of Daniel Deronda 
to suggest a doubt, whether the writer is not falling into the 
error of giving too many unpleasant characters and dismal 
reflections. Here, too, we come upon the fashionable type 
of the young women of the period. Gwendoline Harleth has 
‘a soul burning with a sense of what the universe is not, and 
ready to take all existence as fuel.’ Social institutions, gene- 
rally, we are told, were all objectionable to her; and she has 
determined, as the governing principle of her existence, that 
she would not lead the same sort of life as ordinary young 
ladies do. It is hinted, indeed, that this sort of character is 
not practically so dangerous as it might be thought to be, 
because the burning soul is ‘held captive by the ordinary net- 
work of social forms, and in the end probably does nothing 
particular ;’ but it is possible to conceive that a picturesque 
representation of the fascination supposed to be exercised by 
girls, who make a point of always being original and unex- 
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pected in their behaviour, and never doing as other girls do, 
may tend to bring this uncomfortable type into the same 
prominence in real life which it now enjoys in fiction. 

So far as we can judge, the novel of the day, though it 
has thrown off the grossness and immorality of an earlier 
phase of its existence, is by no means so innocent and edify- 
ing an article as seems to be generally supposed. There 
are, of course, many good, or at least harmless, novels, as well 
as bad ones; but the mischief lies in the easy, good-natured 
admission into respectable families of novels of every class, 
without the slightest suspicion or discrimination. If it were 
a question of bodily nourishment, fathers and mothers would, 
no doubt, take care that there was no chance of any poison- 
ous element lurking in the food which they provided for 
their children ; but the purity and wholesomeness of moral and 
intellectual nourishment seem to be thought beneath notice. 
‘No doubt all novels are very silly,’ says the grave adult, as 
he or she nods over one; ‘ but the idea of their doing any 
harm is absurd;’ so an abundant supply of novels is duly 
obtained from the circulating library, on the supposition that 
the publishers and circulating library are too respectable to 
send out anything of doubtful quality. All we say is, let 
parents read these books for themselves, reflect on the patterns 
set up, and form their own conclusions. 

Even if its faults are only on a negative side, the 
ordinary novel must be pronounced unwholesome. It cer- 
tainly does not cultivate tender sympathies or generous 
impulses, or quicken the mind in any way to brighter 
conceptions and aspirations. It accepts life at a low level, 
as a normal fact, and deals with it chiefly in its mean, 
distorted, and objectionable, if not actually vicious, aspects. 
Instead of exhibiting characters to be looked up to with 
love and admiration, it concentrates itself chiefly on un- 
lovely and repellent types, which are offered rather as 
curiosities than as examples. The novel, in fact, has become 
a sort of study of the morbid anatomy of human nature. It 
is chiefly occupied with the sickly observations and perver- 
sities, the diseased and unnatural features of life, and com- 
petes with the newspapers in the details of crime. The more 
violent forms of sensationalism seem to be now almost ex- 
hausted, and an attempt is made to supply the desired 
stimulant in the milder form of an irritant. The patient is, 
as it were, pricked into a kind of tingling susceptibility, which, 
though hardly enjoyment, is, perhaps, a relief from the mo- 
notony of a vacant mind. Imagination in its higher form is 
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‘iia sed, and ‘ frightful eatin? is the only inspiration of 
romance. Such characters as the novelist delights to portray 
may possibly be true to life, but they are very far from being 
pleasant or profitable objects of contemplation. A character 
of real nobility, rising above the level of sordid ambition or 
amorous longing; visions of heroic effort in any direction, 
or any of those sweet and wholesome thoughts, which 
nourish the mind and refresh it when weary, are, ‘apparently, 
the last things to be discovered in the voluminous issues of 
the circulating library. We should imagine that, so far as 
these works have any influence at all, it is of an injurious 
and enervating kind. The continual iteration of the same 
set of false ideas of life and confusing suggestions as to 
morality must after a time make an impression on the mind, 
as water does on a stone, not by its force, but by its constant 
dropping. Indeed the extent to which novels are read now- 
a-days is itself a sign of an unhealthy appetite. There are, 
we suspect, great numbers of people, even in the classes 
which are called educated, who scarcely ever read anything 
except a newspaper or a novel, and who get into the way of 
regarding everything as mere food for idle ‘and prurient curio- 
sity ; and this must necessarily have an injurious effect in 
deadening sensibility and disconnecting emotion from its 
natural impulses. Thus, when an atrocious murder is com- 
mitted, the horror which a healthy and active moral sense 
would inspire is lost in the sensation of being interested, or, 
we may almost say, amused. This is one of the chief dangers 
of the excessive novel-reading which at present prevails, and 
those who wish to understand its moral effects may see them 
in America, where the gravest public events excite only the 
dramatic interest, which belongs to a novel or a play. Those 
who are disposed to think this an idle alarm, must have a very 
imperfect conception of the effect of a continuous strain of 
excitement in a particular direction. 

On the whole, then, it may be thought that the reaction in 
favour of novels as an innocent and wholesome kind of litera- 
ture has been carried at least far enough, and perhaps a little 
too far. Fiction, in any case, forms too large a proportion of 
the general reading, and the greater part of it, if not directly 
unfavourable to morality, tends indirectly to shake the founda- 
tions of sound feeling and good manners, and to produce a 
confusion and insincerity of mind in regard to the more 
delicate shades which distinguish virtue from corruption. This 
is a subject which it is difficult, if not impossible, to treat use- 
fully from the pulpit, but it is one of which the clergy cannot 
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fail to see the importance, and in dealing with which they 
might lend valuable assistance by their private influence. It 
is difficult to believe that parents are themselves really aware 
of the character of the books, which arrive in great bundles 
every week for the delectation of their families. Even when not 
absolutely poisonous, those works are apt to have a lowering 
effect both on the mental and moral constitutions of those 
subjected to their influence. Everybody in these days of 
sanitary reform knows what a doubtful atmosphere in a house 
will do. There is perhaps no open outbreak of violent disease, 
but cheeks get gradually blanched or flushed ; there is a taint 
of headache and feverishness flying about the household, and 
the common report of health is, ‘out of sorts.’ After a series of 
painful warnings, the drains are thought of, and the mysterious 
mischief explained. The accumulations of distempered fiction, 
which lie about many houses all the year, are occasionally 
responsible for a similar miasma. They tend to disorder the 
functions of plain, quiet, everyday life, and to produce a state of 
mind and feeling unfavourable to steady morality and common 
sense. They diffuse unsettling ideas, and a general sense of 
discontent with ordinary life ; and their effect is perhaps most 
serious in the case of the sex, which is now-a-days the chief 
producer and consumer of such literature. It is unavoidable 
that boys should soon begin to see something of the world, 
and ideas derived from imaginary narratives are corrected 
by hard experience. But girls see less, and have more to take 
on trust, and nothing can be more injurious for them than the 
ideas and suggestions of the sort of novels, which we have 
attempted to describe. An affectionate mother takes care to 
watch her daughter’s health, sees that her nutriment is good, 
and that she has plenty of fresh air. But the innocent and 
inexperienced girl is too often left with the whole range of 
what at her age is fascinating literature open to her without 
the slightest check or supervision. There may be good and 
evil in the indiscriminate heap thrown down before her, but 
she has no warning what to touch and what to avoid. As we 
have said, we are not disposed to make too much of the 
effects of novel-reading in a moderate way, and with a prudent 
choice of books; but no one who knows anything of the in- 
sidious influence of imaginative writing on young minds can 
doubt that the loose way in which novels of all kinds get ad- 
mission to families, without challenge or examination, must in 
many cases have baneful results. 
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ArT. VIIIT--ALL SOULS, OXFORD, AND THE 
NATION. 


1. Worthies of All Souls: Four Centuries of English History 
illustrated from the College Archives. By MONTAGU 
BURROWS, Chichele Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford and Fellow of All Souls. (London, 
1874.) 

2. Social Life at the English Universities in the Eighteenth 
Century. Compiled by CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, 
M.A., Fellow of Peter House, and sometime a Scholar of 
Trinity College in Cambridge. (Cambridge, 1874.) 


WE have no history of our Universities. It is scarcely credit- 
able to us to have to make such an acknowledgment, and it is 
certainly a matter of regret. And yet it could hardly be 
otherwise. We do not ignore the good work done in this 
field by antiquarians and scholars, both of Oxford and of 
Cambridge. The magnificent work of Antony a Wood is 
an invaluable repertory: Mr. Cooper’s Axnals are laborious 
memotres pour servir ; but in spite of what they and others 
have accomplished, there is still a lack of materials, out of 
which such a history might be adequately constructed. Mr. 
Wordsworth has brought together a mass of facts bearing on 
the social life of the Universities in the eighteenth century ; 
but he modestly calls his work a compilation, not a history, 
and likens it to a collection of building materials which await 
the hands of the architect. That the architect will at a 
future date be found in himself we have every reason, judging 
from his present volume, to hope and to expect. 

A history of Colleges is first needed before a history of the 
Universities can be constructed. Professor Burrows’ volume 
is the first instalment of this greatly needed work. It cer- 
tainly is a surprising thing that the treasures within their 
reach have not led some attached son of each of our historic 
Colleges to illustrate its annals by a systematic story of men 
nurtured by it to be the ornaments or supports of Church or 
State. Professor Burrows has set an example which it is to 
be hoped will be largely followed by members of other 
Colleges. What could be more interesting than biographies, 
well selected and tersely written, of the worthies of Christ 
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Church, Oxford, or Trinity College, Cambridge? We believe 
indeed that there is not a single College in either University 
which would not well repay the loving care thus spent upon 
it. Andit would be well indeed, if at the present moment we 
had such a record of the inestiinable good done by Clerical 
Fellowships.' All Souls has an advantage, which Mr. Burrows 
has not failed to make use of, in having the Archbishops of 
Canterbury for its Visitors. As the Primates of All England 
were, with few exceptions, men of mark down to the time of 
William III, the historian of All Souls finds himself by 
their means brought into contact with the chief events which 
stirred the heart of the nation, and has not to rely only on the 
home-born products of his College to lend an interest to his 
tale. From 1437 to 1852, Mr. Burrows throws open to us the 
archives of All Souls, and by their means illustrates for us the 
history of the nation from a new point of view. 

His first worthy is Archbishop Chichele, whose career he 
depicts with the firm and truthful hand which becomes a Pro- 
fessor of Modern History, combined with a loyal regard, which 
is not unbecoming in a Fellow of Chichele’s foundation. 

Chichele was a great man and was occupied in the course 
of his life in great and stirring events. He was not only Pri- 


1 We call attention to the following facts noted by Dr. Pusey and by 
the Dean of Chichester :— 

‘ The residence in our Universities was formerly very long, and when 
works were not produced here, the foundations of solid study were here 
laid, which were built upon in later life, as a Senior Fellow, a Head of a 
College, or member of a Cathedral. To take some instances out of one 
hundred which I have given elsewhere, from the time of the Reforma- 
tion :—Dean Colet resided at the University 22 years ; Cranmer, 26 ; 
Ridley, 17 ; Barker, 14 ; Nowell, 22 ; Sandys, 12; Grindall, 17 ; Jewell, 
19; Whitgift, 19 ; Hooker, 17; Bancroft, 13; J. Reynolds (a translator 
of the Bible), 32; Boys (also a chief translator), 22; Davenant, 27; 
Laud, 21; Dr. Jackson, 28; Ussher, 24; Hales, 16; Sanderson, 18 ; 
Pococke 12 (besides his studies in the East); Hammond, 15; Castell, 
many years; Whitaker, Mede, Barlow, Fell, Hyde, Aldrich, Hudson 
never left ’—(Evidence to the Committee of the Board of Heads of Houses, 
1853, by Rev. Dr. Pusey, p. 12.) ‘It was because he had first been a 
studious Fellow of Corpus, that Hooker was enabled, long after, to 
write his Lcclesiastical Polity at Bishopsbourne, in Kent. Sanderson 
made himself a ripe scholar while he was a Fellow in Lincoln; else had 
the world never seen the splendid Divinity which is dated from Boothby- 
Pannell. When did Hammond become a theologian if not in the ten years 
during which he was a Fellow of Magdalen? Bull depended upon an 
annual excursion to the University for those stores of sacred learning 
which enabled him to become the champion of the Faith. Butler went 
straight from Oriel to deliver his immortal sermons at the Rolls Chapel 
in London’—(Letters of Endemus and Ecdemus, p. 12, quoted in article 
on ‘Clerical and Lay Fellowships, in the Christian Remembrancer of 


July 1855). 
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mate of All England, but Prime Minister to boot,—like many 
of his predecessors and successors, until the scaffold, on which 
Laud perished, proclaimed that the political rule of ecclesi- 
astics in England was over. As Primate he was brought face 
to face with Popes and Councils ; as Prime Minister he was on 
terms of intimacy and affection with the great King Henry V., 
but neither as Primate nor as Prime Minister did he effect 
anything for the good of Church or State, which was com- 
parable in its results with the foundation of All Souls College. 
We might speak more strongly. It would not be too much 
to say, that Chichele’s rule was disastrous to his country and 
to his Church; that his country suffered for centuries, and that 
his Church is suffering to this day from the weakness or 
errors of the Archbishop. It is only as the Founder of All 
Souls that we are able to forgive the man, who betrayed the 
independence of the Metropolitans of England, and who is 
more than any other answerable for the blood shed in Henry 
V.’s French wars— 
‘Whose guiltless drops 

Are every one a woe, a sore complaint 

’Gainst him whose wrong gives edge unto the swords 

That make such waste in brief mortality.’ 

Henry V. Act 1. Scene 2. 


It is probable, indeed, that the motive attributed to Chichele 
by Shakspeare for hurrying Henry V. into war with France 
was not that which actuated him. Our great dramatist, as 
all will remember, represents the Archbishop as involving 
Henry in the war with France for the sake of staving off the 
question of disestablishment and disendowment. The charge 
is made on the authority of Halle, the chronicler, who lived 
in the reign of Henry VIII. Halle reports that the Lollards 
were so strong in the Parliament of Leicester, held April 30, 
1414, as to have introduced a proposal for the confiscation of 
Church property. Dr. Hook has no difficulty in throwing 
doubt upon this statement, by pointing out that there is no 
contemporary evidence of any such proposal having been 
made. But it is certain that, whether or not a Bill was formally 
introduced in that Parliament to that effect (which is very im- 
probable, considering its character), there was a strong party 
in the nation, partly religious and partly political—not unlike 
in that respect to the Political Dissenters of the present day 
who constitute the Liberation Society,—whose persistent 
object it was to humble and impoverish the Church. Shak- 
speare makes the Archbishop pronounce the impending bill 
to be a mere resuscitation of that— 
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‘Which, in the eleventh year of the last king’s reign, 
Was like, and had, indeed, against us passed, 
But that the scambling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of further question.’ 
Henry V. Acti. Scene 1. 


If the Archbishop may be acquitted, as probably he may 
be, of plunging the country into war to save the property of 
the Church, he can hardly be acquitted of doing so for the sake 
of saving a dynasty. It was the policy of Henry IV., which 
he bequeathed to Henry V., to occupy his subjects with war, 
in order to turn away their attention from the defect of his 
title to the throne. There were two fields, into which the 
Henrys could reckon to be willingly followed by Englishmen, 
—Palestine and France. The father chose the former, the son 
the latter. 

‘I well might lodge a fear 
To be again displaced ; which to avoid, 
[I . . . . hada purpose now 
To.lead on many to the Holy Land, 
Lest rest and lying still might make them look 
Too near unto my state. Therefore, my Harry, 
Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels: that action, hence borne out, 
May waste the memory of the former days.’ 
Second Part of Henry IV. Act iv. Scene 4. 


We may acquit the Archbishop of any more Machiavellian 
scheme than that of throwing his weight into the advocacy of 
the policy inherited by Henry V. from his father. That he 
did this with eagerness, and through the enormous influence 
that he possessed, with effect, is undoubted: so that ‘the 
Primate was as much the cause of the decisive movement, 
which for more than a generation deluged France with blood, 
as any single person in the realm ’—(Burrows, p. 16). It is 
almost a satisfaction to note that this Lancastrian policy was 
unsuccessful ; that instead of confirming the dynasty, the 
French war, when its fortune changed, gave the opportunity, 
which might ctherwise have been wanting, to the Yorkists, to 
effect the purpose for the prevention of which the responsi- 
bility of so much bloodshed was incurred. 

If Chichele’s conduct of affairs as Prime Minister was a 
failure, if the Lancastrian policy which he advocated resulted 
in the fall of the House of Lancaster, and in the wars of the 
Roses, which paved the way for the Tudor despotism, his 
government of the Church was no less short-sighted and in- 
jurious to the rights and privileges of the See of Canterbury. 
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From the time of Hildebrand the Popes of Rome had claimed 
an undefined authority to interfere in the internal affairs of 
National Churches, as being possessed of an extraordinary 
jurisdiction to be exercised for the good of the whole Church 
when occasion might arise. This claim had come to be 
acquiesced in. Martin V. took a step onwards. He had 
been nominated at the Council of Constance, and was found 
to represent, not the principles of that Council, but a reaction 
from them. He resolved on gathering into his hands, not 
only the extraordinary, but the ordinary government of the 
various National Churches of Europe. Latin Christendom 
would not be ready for another four centuries and a half for 
a Vatican decree vesting the entire episcopacy of the Church 
in the Bishop of Rome, but a noticeable step towards that 
consummation was effected by Martin V. He would no 
longer have National Churches ruled by the Primate of the 
nation. If the Primate ruled, it must be as the Legate of 
the Apostolic See, and he was no longer contented with the 
Primate being the Legatus natus of the Apostolic See. The 
National Church was henceforward to be governed by the 
Legatus a latere, and the Legatus a latere might be the 
Primate, or any other bishop at the discretion of the Pope. 

Cardinal Beaufort, whose character is drawn in such dark 
colours by Shakspeare, had the fortune to reach Constance, 
as a pilgrim-tourist, at the time when the Council was in 
doubt whether, first, to take in hand the election of a Pope or 
the reform of the Church. The question was referred to 
Beaufort, and he decided in favour of the election of a Pope, 
thereby throwing back the reformation of the Church from 
the fifteenth to the sixteenth century. Pope Martin was 
elected, and remembering the good turn that he had received 
from Beaufort, he nominated him Cardinal and Legatus a 
latere. But at this time Henry V. still reigned, and he re- 
fused his assent to the nomination in no measured terms. 
Martin waited ; Henry died ; and Beaufort became a leader 
of one of the parties, by which the realm was distracted in 
his little son’s reign. Then Martin resumed his frustrated 
purpose. Beaufort was created Cardinal, and it was ruled 
that a Cardinal took precedence of the Archbishop. The 
English Church did not recover the independence of its 
Primate until the days of Parker. 

Thus it came about that Chichele’s career as a politician 
and as Archbishop was a failure ; and we can understand the 
good old man laying down the burden of his office before he 
was relieved of it by death, giving as his reason that he was 
‘heavy laden and extremely old, infirm and beyond measure 
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weak, unequal to the cares he had long borne and continued 
to bear, and incompetent to discharge his duties.’ But how- 
ever much he had failed in the conduct of affairs, the benefits 
accruing to his countrymen from the foundation of All Souls 
College may be charitably regarded as overbalancing the evils 
which he did not so much bring about as failed to hinder. It 
is hardly possible to over-estimate the perennial benefits 
which flow from a College in a never-failing stream for the 
refreshment and instruction of generation after generation, 
The founders of our noble collegiate institutions might, as 
many did, have left their property to an heir, and in that 
case one person in each generation—some twelve persons, per- 
haps (with their families) in 400 years—-would have been 
benefited by it; but the founder of a college supports by 
means of the same property, not one man in each generation, 
but the whole body of Fellows and Scholars for whom his 
bounty has provided ; and each generation is so much shorter 
than the ordinary length of a man’s life, that the number of 
persons benefited increases at a startling ratio. In 400 years 
in a College, like All Souls, of forty Fellows, 1,600 persons 
would be supported, if we take ten years as the average 
duration of the Fellow’s life ; in a College of twelve Fellows, 
twelve Scholars, and sixty Commoners (again estimating the 
Fellow’s life at ten years and the Undergraduate’s life at three 
years), there would be no less than 2,150 persons during the 
same time supported and 8,000 persons benefited: and mean- 
time a public benefit is wrought, far greater than is ordinarily 
effected by a single great family, however munificent. Who 
can say how much good has been done to Church and State, 
and how many persons have been temporally and spiritually 
advantaged by each one of our collegiate institutions in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge ? 

All Souls has not done so much as other Colleges with 
smaller natural capacities for good. It has not thrown its 
energies into the work of education, as all its sister institutions 
have done. Perhaps this was owing to the original vice of its 
foundation. It was a chantry as well as a place of study. 
The members of the foundation were to pray for Henry VI. 
and Chichele, for Henry V. and all his ‘ noble’ subjects that 
perished in the French wars, and for all the faithful departed. 
A pang of conscience may have led the old man to give this 
character to his foundation—he may have been following the 
example of Henry V.— 


‘Who had built 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sang still for Richard’s soul.’—Henry V. Act iv. Scene 1. 
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The result of this special character may have made Fellows 
of All Souls feel themselves at liberty to look upon them- 
selves as intended by their Founder rather to lead a life of 
study and piety than to occupy themselves with teaching. 
Whatever the reason might have been, it is the fact that All 
Souls has never been a training school for the young like other 
Colleges. Once an effort was made to develop the College 
capabilities in this direction. Archbishop Parker, with the 
practical wisdom for which he was noted, resolved on adding 
a body of scholars who were to be elected from the school at 
Canterbury. Dr. Barber, the then Warden, began the erection 
of a new building for their reception in the year 1571, but the 
plague coming in the following year, and Parker dying in 
1575, nothing was done in this direction. Some poor scholars, 
or servitors, were indeed admitted, to the respectable number 
of thirty-one, but they were not placed upon the foundation, 
and consequently they passed away as they came, and left 
only five Bible clerks to represent them in what became too 
like an aristocratical club. Professor Burrows does not tell us, 
but we believe that we are not wrong in stating, that a 
vigorous effort was made in 1852, by the more intelligent and 
earnest-minded members of the College, to change half of the 
Fellowships into twice as many Scholarships, the holders of 
which were to have been educated by the Fellows, as is the 
case in other Colleges. This scheme found no favour with the 
Commissioners of 1854. The object of the Commissioners 
was to strengthen the University element at the expense of the 
collegiate—not to create one more effective College. Conse- 
quently this admirable proposai, originating, as we believe, 
with one who now holds the highest post of honour in the 
University of Oxford, was put aside. The four Bible clerks 
still continue to be the only young men to whom an education 
is supplied by the noble appliances and large funds of 
Chichele’s foundation. Let us derive what comfort we may 
from the fact that its revenues have been devoted (shall we 
say diverted ?) to the support of Professors who have lent an 
honour to their College and their University, Mr. Max Miiller, 
Mr. Mountague Bernard, and Mr. Montagu Burrows. 

Chichele followed the example of Walter de Merton, 
Eglesfield, Adam de Brome, and Wykeham, in excluding the 
regular clergy from his foundation, which he intended to be 
a nursery for secular priests and ecclesiastical lawyers. The 
legal element was made stronger than in any other collegiate 
foundation, and from the beginning gave a special character 
to All Souls, which may have suggested to the Commissioners 
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of 1852 the specialities of the scheme by which they super- 
seded Chichele’s regulations, though no doubt Chichele in- 
tended that his ecclesiastical lawyers should still be priests. 


Mr. Burrows fixes on the Elizabethan age as the golden 
age of All Souls. We think he is wrong. Neither All Souls 
nor any other College reached its golden age, until the reforms 
- of Archbishop Laud had been effected. Mr. Burrows points 
to the great men of All Souls in the days of Elizabeth. Who 
are they? Lord Chancellor Weston, Sir Daniel Dunn, Sir 
William Bird, Sir Clement Edmunds, William Aubrey, John 
Williams, Sir Antony Sherley. Not belonging to All Souls 
ourselves, shall we be pardoned, if we acknowledge that we are 
by no means struck dumb with this galaxy of eminence and 
talent? When we look on to the period of ‘the Laudian 
Revival,’ as Mr. Burrows terms it, we find the far greater 
names of Brian Duppa, Sheldon, and Jeremy Taylor, the last 
of whom was introduced by a specific, and perhaps arbitrary 
act of authority of Archbishop Laud himself, in his character 
of Visitor. 

In fact, post-Reformation Oxford can hardly be said to 
have been Oxford until the chancellorship of Laud. Passing 
over the glories of the Oxford of the middle ages, which 
was then the great public school of England, there is nothing 
to rivet the attention in the annals of the University until 
Laud has stamped his policy upon it by the force of his 
strong will. We should have been glad to see a more frank 
admission of the great merits of Laud in Mr. Burrows’ pages. 
Happily for the Church of England, death did not snatch 
away from us the late Dean of Chichester until he had 
had time—though, as we read, we see that he had not had 
full time—to depict the life of one in many respects so 
similar to himself, whose high position gave him the occasion 
which he so gladly used of furthering the highest interests of 
the Church of England throughout his life and by his death. 
The Laudian school was a necessity of the Church of England. 
It had been necessary to advance boldly in the direction of 
liberty. It was now become necessary to prevent the pro- 
gress towards liberty degenerating into licence and anarchy. 
Had Laud lived a century earlier, he would have been an un- 
flinching reformer, for there was a robust Protestantism about 
him, as there was about Dr. Hook, which abhorred Popery, as 
distinguished from Catholicism, with a perfect hatred. Living 
as he did in the seventeenth century, he saw that what the 
Church and nation now needed was rather a protest in behalf 
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of Chueh order against the excesses of Puritanical adnnilie. 

Called to high place in Church and State at a time when it 
was still considered right that kings and ministers should rule 
the people instead of being ruled by them, he put forth his 
own power and that of his master to stem the tide which was 
running headlong into the abyss of Puritanism and Commu- 
nism. The Archbishop and the King were swept away by the 
flood, but by yielding up their own lives they saved both the 
Church and the Monarchy. 

What was Oxford before Laud? What was it in Eliza- 
beth’s time? What in that of James I.? What a picture of 
Calvinistic bickerings and bitterness is opened before us by 
the history of the early days of Laud himself, when the young 
Fellow of S. John’s was flouted and persecuted as an Arminian, 
and what a change passed over the spirit of the place from 
the time that Laud’s statutes fashioned the outward form of 
the University, and Laud’s spirit infused itself into every 
member of the body politic which he had reconstituted. It is 
hardly too much to say that since the chancellorship of Laud 
down to the year 1852, every person who during his education 
at Oxford has yielded his mind to be formed by the genius of 
the place, has been morally brought into contact with Laud, 
and received an impress from his strong will. In 1852 he and 


his had notice to quit—and is the University any the better 
for their banishment ? 

Little as Mr. Burrows is disposed to look upon Laud in 
too favourable a light, he makes the following frank acknow- 
ledgment :— 


‘After his magnificent reception of Charles and Henrietta at S. 
John’s College in 1636, and the promulgation of his statutes, he 
might well cry une dimittis as far as Oxford was concerned. He 
had put an end to the disorders of the University, procured a new 
charter, entirely reformed its statutes, established a cycle of Proctors 
(which existed until a few years ago), instead of that debased system 
we have already noticed, instituted a new residence for the Bishop of 
the diocese, largely encouraged the study of Oriental languages and 
other hitherto negle cted subjects, and given back to the place that 
ecclesiastical tone which the loose habits of the age had _ sensibly 
impaired ’—p. 149. 

The following letter of the Archbishop to Vice-Chancellor 
Frewen shows the vigour with which he set about his reforms, 
while at the same time it exhibits that affection to his beloved 
Oxford which Laud never ceased to feel :— 


‘I am given to understand that formalities (which are in a sort 
the outward and visible face of the University) are in a manner utterly 
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decayed, not only abroad in the streets, but also in the very schools, 
convocation, and congregation-houses, and at Latin sermons : inso- 
much that strangers, which come thither, have scarce any external 
marks by which they may know they are in a University. If this go 
on, the University will lose ground every day, both at home and 
abroad ; and especially with his Majesty, who is a great lover of order 
and decency in all seminaries of good learning. And he hath 
already given me strict charge to look both to this and other 
particulars in their several times. 

‘And I desire you would bespeak your companies fairly, both be- 
cause I presume most men there, in their generous and liberal educa- 
tion, will be such lovers of order that they will run to the practice ; 
and because [ heartily desire that, as I am chosen Chancellor with a 
great deal of unexpected love, so I may be enabled ever to govern with 
a like measure of it. My heart ever was, and I hope ever shall be, 
set to do that place all the good I can. And I shall take it for one 
of God’s greatest temporal blessings upon me if I may have your 
joint concurrence to perfect the good I wish. And I will not doubt, 
but that you do so love and honour that our venerable mother, that 
you will cheerfully afford me this assistance. 

‘I pray take care to go on with the delegacy for the statutes, that 
there may be a settled and a known body of them. 

‘Neither will I proceed in anything but that which shall promote 
the honour and the good of yourselves and that famous University. 
And in this way, he that gives me best assistance shall be most 
welcome to me.’ ! 


Mr. Burrows notices as the first result at All Souls of ‘ the 
spirit generated by the sort of reforms Laud effected,’ that 
some attempt was made, ‘for the first time since the icono- 
clastic proceedings of Edward VI.’s commissioners,’ to restore 
the chapel to decency and order. But it was during the Civil 
Wars that that spirit began to exhibit itself on a large scale. 
Oxford became the head-quarters of Charles’s court. ‘The 
tranquil and majestic city,’ as Macaulay has termed it, was 
transformed into a fortress and a camp; and a delegacy. of 
thirty members of the University became no inefficient 
council of war. The loyal liberality with which the Colleges 
contributed money, and even gave up their beloved plate for 
the King’s cause, is well known—a liberality which has made 
the bareness of the College Boards, rather than their richness, 
a matter of pride to each succeeding generation. Mr. Burrows 
seems to think that All Souls was even more liberal than 
other Colleges. ‘In almost every other College,’ he says, 
‘some articles of value were retained among the general 
wreck, and concealed till the Restoration; but at All 
Souls. some half-dozen fragments, the very purpose of 


1 Quoted in Hook’s Life of Laud. 
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which can hardly now be guessed, alone represent the 
ancient part of that property, of which two Fellows are still 
annually appointed, according to ancient usage, custodes 
jocalium’—p. 172. According to the Tanner MSS., on the 
occasion of the second contribution for Charles's needs, Mag- 
dalen College gave the largest amount, All Souls the next, 
then follow Queen’s, Trinity, Christ Church. Mr. Burrows 
calculates that in the two contributions of July 1642 and 
January 1643, no less than 10,000/. of our money was con- 
tributed by All Souls alone, which he justly describes as 
a prodigious sum to come from one College. Nor was Oxford 
content with serving vicariously by means of its money only. 
Wood states that Pembroke College alone, small as it was, 
provided fifty officers for the royal army. Magdalen Hall 
and New Inn Hall alone remained Puritanical and on the 
side of the Parliament. 


A few years later the University exhibited another 
aspect, no less worthy of being contemplated. Charles I. had 
passed out of the city that he loved so well, crossing Mag- 
dalen Bridge in the disguise of a servant, with but one 
attendant, in the grey of the morning, as the clock struck 
three, having left behind him in Sheldon’s care, that solemn 
vow, of one day restoring all Church land, which had been 
wrung from him by his conscience, as an acknowledgment of, 
though it could not be an atonement for, the weakness that 
he had been guilty of in yielding up his faithful servant 
Strafford to the malice of his enemies. The city had sur- 
rendered to the Parliament; receiving a guarantee, by the 
terms of capitulation, of being exempted from sequestration, 
fines, taxes, and all other molestation. Probably both parties 
knew that these terms were not to be observed. Oxford had 
to suffer for her loyalty and she knew it. The first step on 
the part of the Parliament was to send down seven preachers 
with liberty to occupy any pulpit in Oxford as often as they 
liked. Six months later Parliamentary Visitors were sent to 
undertake the task of reformation, and the University set 
itself to resist them with all the doggedness, which Laudian 
principles inspired, and which the collegiate constitution of 
the University enabled it to exhibit with effect. It is almost 
laughable to watch the dignified and ponderous manceuvres 
by means of which Dr. Fell and the other Heads of Houses 
foiled and baffled their antagonists. The opening scene of 
the Visitation was typical of the rest. The Vice-Chancellor 
and the Heads of Houses were cited to meet in the Convoca- 
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tion House between the hours of 9 and I1a.m. The Visitors, 
before proceeding to the Convocation House, went to hear one 
of the seven preachers at S. Mary’s. The preacher, elated by 
the occasion, lengthened out his sermon so that the clock 
struck eleven before he released his dignified auditors. Mean- 
time the Convocation was assembled according to the citation. 
When the clock struck eleven Dr. Fell instructed the Proctor 
to announce that the time fixed for holding the Convocation 
had expired; and a public notary having duly attested the 
fact, he dismissed the meeting and proceeded on his way to 
Christ Church, attended, as usual, by the bedelis, and by a 
number of gownsmen. Crossing the quadrangle he entered 
the narrow passage leading into the school-buildings, and 
there he met the Visitors on their way from S. Mary’s to the 
Convocation House. ‘Make way for Mr. Vice-Chancellor,’ 
cried the bedells, and the academical train swept by, the 
Vice-Chancellor gravely raising his cap and informing the 
Visitors that it was past eleven o’clock. The Visitors con- 
tinued on their way to the Convocation House, and found it 
empty. 

Four days previously a genuine Convocation had been 
held to prepare measures of resistance to the expected 
Visitors, and at this Convocation a bold determination of 
exercising a passive resistance was proposed and carried with 
only one opposing voice. That vote was an act of stubborn 
courage, which showed what stuff the University was made 
of. All seemed lost. The King a prisoner; the Parliament 
triumphant ; the city in the hands of the enemy; and yet 
only one man—a Christ Church man, who had lately been at 
Geneva—was found to vote for submission. His name was 
Godfrey. He might well have been known, like the one 
Lacedzmonian who turned his back in the field of battle and 
fled, as ‘ the trembler.’ 

The collegiate character of the University gave it a power 
of resistance which would not otherwise have existed. The 
Visitors, with the Chancellor at their head, found themselves 
in the presence of a number of armed citadels, of which they 
had to make themselves masters one by one; each of which, 
when captured, shook off the yoke, to which they had been 
obliged to submit, as soon as the Visitors had turned their 
backs upon it. Nothing exhibits more clearly the strength 
of the loyal feeling pervading Oxford than the hardly veiled 
scorn and sarcasm, with which one Head of a House after 
another replied to the demands of the Visitors. The Parlia- 
mentary ordinance, under which the Visitors acted, had been 
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hypocritically issued in the name of the King. This gave 
occasion to Mr. Wightwick, the Master of Pembroke College, 
when asked if he acknowledged their authority, to reply, 
‘that he had seen and considered their commission under 
the broad seal, but having some scruples upon him whether 
it might be genuine or not, he desired liherty might be granted 
him to wait upon his Majesty in person, to know the truth 
of that matter: because if it had been issued contrary to his 
Majesty’s intentions, he could by no means submit to it, under 
pain of falsifying the oaths he had taken to his Majesty, the 
University, and his own College.’ Mr. Wightwick’s reply cost 
him his mastership, which was bestowed on one of the Par- 
liamentary preachers. But the very fact of such a reply 
being delivered in writing by one holding the dignified posi- 
tion of Head of a College to persons whom he knew to be 
invested with full powers of depriving him of house and home 
at their discretion, showed an undaunted resolution and an 
abandon of courage, which proves how strong was the public 
opinion on which the writer must have relied to support him 
in his respectful audacity. The reply of the Vice-Chancellor 
and Delegates, presented through the Proctors, was no less 
firm, though free from the irony of Mr. Wightwick’s answer. 
They protested ‘that, with all due submission to the Parlia- 
ment, they could not own any Visitor but the King, and that, 
having sworn to maintain his rights, they could not, without 
manifest perjury, submit themselves to this visitation ; where- 
with they desire them to acquaint the Parliament.’ 

The brunt of the battle fell first upon the Dean of Christ 
Church. On the same day on which the University’s protest 
had been handed in, he was declared deprived of the Vice- 
Chancellorship ; and on his continuing to perform his duties 
as though no such declaration had been made, he was taken 
into custody and sent to London; Dr. Potter, President of 
Trinity College, as pro-Vice-Chancellor, taking his place. 
The scene of the battle changed for a while from Oxford 
to London, where a decision was soon arrived at that ‘the 
answers of several Heads of Houses and of others of the 
University were derogatory to the authority of Parliament,’ and 
sentence of ejectment was passed against Dr. Fell and other 
dignitaries of the University. The order for the ejectment of 
Dr. Fell was transmitted to Dr. Hammond, who held the office 
of sub-Dean of Christ Church, for publication. Hammond 
refused to publish it, and was himself deprived of his canonry 
and of the post of Public Orator. A few months later, the 
Chancellor of the University, Lord Pembroke, an unworthy 
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brother of him from whom Pembroke College took its name, 
proceeded to Oxford to enforce the authority of Parliament 
on the contumacious city and University. Dr. Fell was in 
custody, but Mrs. Fell held the Deanery, and defended it 
with the resolution of the Countess of Montfort herself. The 
Visitors cited the members of Christ Church to appear before 
them in the Dean’s lodgings. On demanding admittance, 
they found the doors locked and barred, and had to send for 
a body of soldiers to break them open. Having made their 
entry, they found Mrs. Fell in full possession, who declared 
her purpose of remaining, unmoved by threats and promises. 
The Visitors retired discomfited from the encounter; but a 
fortnight later, having surrounded themselves by a strong 
body of dragoons, they proceeded to the assault of the Dean’s 
lodgings. Mrs. Fell still refused to surrender, and was carried 
out at length by the soldiers in her chair and set down in the 
middle of the quadrangle. Having vanquished Mrs. Fell, the 
Visitors were successful in breaking open the doors of the 
hall and buttery, and striking the names of Dr. Fell and Dr. 
Hammond from the books. 

On the removal of Dr. Fell from Oxford, Gilbert Sheldon 
became the most conspicuous figure at Oxford. He had 
belonged to the party of Hyde and Falkland—men who, 
having to take their choice, chose the royal side in spite of some 
prepossessions which they had originally entertained against 
the King. Soon he became Charles’s chief ecclesiastical ad- 
viser, holding the offices of Chaplain and Clerk of the Closet ; 
and in 1647 he had the honour of being consulted, together 
with Hammond, Morley, and Sanderson, on the concessions 
demanded by the Parliament from the imprisoned King. He 
returned from his master’s side at Carisbrook in time to face 
the Visitors at Oxford. He was asked whether he would 
acknowledge their authority. He replied that he could not 
yet satisfy himself that he ought to submit to this visitation. 
On April 13, 1648, having in the morning made themselves 
masters of Magdalen College, the Chancellor and the 
Visitors, with their guard of soldiers, proceeded to All Souls. 
We cannot do better than follow the example of Mr. Burrows 
in relating what took place, in the words of Wood’s Aznals :— 


‘Finding none of the Fellows in the Hall, they were much troubled ° 
At length they send for Dr. Sheldon, the Warden (then walking in 
his garden), who, appearing before them, did with great moderation 
of mind ask them by what authority they summoned him? Upon 
which the authority was shewn and read. Dr. Sheldon told them 
that it concerned not him at all, for it was dated March the 8th, 
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and gave the Chancellor and Visitors power to give possession to 
those which were ¢/en voted into the places of such that had been 
removed by them. Also, that he was not so much as then questioned, 
nor voted out of his place till March zoth, etc. This puzzled the 
Chancellor and Visitors very much, nor was there any answer for the 
present given. At length the Chancellor asks Mr. Prynne, who stood 
by him, what he could say to the matter; Mr. Prynne answers no- 
thing ; ’ whereupon the Doctor leaves them and goes into his garden 
again, into which he could enter without going into his lodgings. They 
consult almost an hour, and Mr. Prynne confessed that they had no 
power by their commission to do it, but the Parliament must not be 
baffled, and that they might do many things, ex officio, agreeable to 
the mind of the Parliament, though not in their commission. Well 
—to it again they go, send for the buttery book, dash out Dr. Shel- 
don’s name, and enter that of Dr. Palmer in its place. Which done, 
they send to Dr. Sheldon to deliver up the keys of his lodgings ; he 
refuses ; they break them open, and give Dr. Palmer possession, with 
an order (directed to the Provost Marshall of the garrison of Oxford 
or his deputy) for Dr. Sheldon’s commitment to prison for refusing to 
submit to the authority of the Visitors, or, as they worded it, for his 
contempt. The Doctor read it, and finding therein base and aggrava- 
tive language against him, desired the Chancellor to read it, telling him 
that his lordship was pleased two or three times to say that his answer 
and carriage was very civil, and desired to know whether that lJan- 
guage was fit to be given to one that had so demeaned himself. ‘The 
Chancellor said,“ they were hard words ;” and when ’twas told him that 
the lawyers drew it (Prynne and Cheynell were the men), the Chan- 
cellor answered—‘“ Whosoever drew it, it had very hard language in it.” 
In the carriage and debate of the business, the Chancellor asked the 
Doctor pardon three or four times, and told him openly that “ what he 
had done in breaking open doors, he knew not; let the lawyers look 
to that.” Dr. Sheldon was sent forthwith to James Chesterman’s 
house against the Cross Inn, with a guard of musqueteers, followed by 
a great company of scholars, and blessed by the people as he passed 
the streets, and there was kept in safe custody till further plea- 
sure. —Burrows, p. 183. 


The Fellows were no less firm than the Warden. They 
were asked whether they would submit to the authority of 
Parliament in the visitation. All but one returned answers 
which were regarded by the Visitors as refusals, and five of 
them were at once expelled. The remaining members of the 
foundation were not allowed to go unmolested. Holling- 
worth, the butler, was immediately expelled ; an inscription 
in the cloisters still records him as one who ‘ officia et juste et 
generosé executus est ; Collegio simul et Regi (ultra vulgus 
famulorum) fidus. The cook, the under-cook, the under- 
butler, and the page were then summoned. They replied as 
follows :— 
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‘Wee, whose names are underwritten, being desirouse not to be 
misunderstood in a matter we understand not, shall submitt to the 
authoritie of Parliament in this visitation soe far forth as our former 
oathes will permit.’ 


For this ‘saucy’ answer they were expelled. Mr. Burrows 
has done well in recording their names: Harding, William 
Griffin, Gibbs, Davis, Thomas Griffin; for, as he justly says, 
these men were ‘heroes;’ they gave up all for conscience’ 
sake. 

The same work was carried out in every College. Out of 
fourteen Colleges (Magdalen, Christ Church, Trinity College, 
Brasenose, S. John’s, Wadham, University, Merton, Exeter, 
Oriel, Corpus, Queen’s, All Souls, New College), 187 members 
were found to submit, and 382 to refuse submission. Inthree 
Colleges alone, Merton, Trinity, and University, was there a 
majority that submitted. Sheldon was kept in the prison to 
which he had been committed by the Visitors for several 
months ; after which he was released from confinement on 
the condition that he should not come within five miles of 
Oxford, or go to the Isle of Wight. So careful were Prynne 
and his friends that the imprisoned monarch should derive no 
comfort from his chaplain’s liberty. 

One of the most valuable parts of Mr. Burrows’ work is 
the vindication of Sheldon’s character from the aspersions 
made upon it by Burnet, and those who have followed Burnet’s 
authority. That a man belonged to another political party 
was sufficient to make Burnet attribute to him, in all good 
faith, the basest of motives, and Sheldon’s reputation has 
suffered by Burnet’s having blackened it. Giving him credit 
for learning, ability, business habits, quickness of appre- 
hension, good judgment, generosity, charity, pleasantness in 
conversation, he continues: * He seemed not to have a deep 
sense of religion, if any at all, and spoke of it most com- 
monly as of an engine of government and a matter of policy. 
By this means the King came to look on him as a wise and 
honest clergyman, though he had little virtue and less re- 
ligion.’ This is what Burnet dared to write of one, who was 
‘the intimate friend and constant associate of Clarendon, 
Falkland, Sanderson, Hammond, and Morley; the fellow- 
worker with Laud, the adviser of Jeremy Taylor, the chosen 
spiritual counsellor of Charles I, the rebuker of Charles 
II,—(Burrows, p. 254). We need not be surprised that the 
words ‘though he had little virtue and less religion’ were 
omitted by the editors of Burnet until Dr. Routh brought out 
his Oxford edition. All that the passage means is, that 
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Gilbert Sheldon belonged to a different political party from 
Gilbert Burnet. From Burnet’s history the charge has been 
copied into Kennet’s Register, Neal’s History of the Puritans, 
Hallam’s Constitutional History, and almost all biographi- 
cal dictionaries. Mr. Burrows has traced the genesis of the 
slander, and we should be glad to think that he had given 
it its death-blow. 

Sheldon had been a conspicuous figure during the Civil 
Wars and the Commonwealth. At the Restoration he steps 
into the first rank. Palmer, the Warden intruded at All 
Souls by the authority of the Parliamentary Visitors, died in 
1659, and Sheldon was once more acknowledged as Head of 
the College. He did not, however, return to Oxford. A 
wider sphere than that of the University was now opened to 
him. Hyde and Sheldon, who had been friends in their youth 
before the Civil Wars commenced, had now the task, in mature 
age, of reorganizing the affairs both of Church and State. 
Charles had appointed Sheldon Dean of the Chapel Royal 
when they met at Canterbury on the royal progress to 
London. ‘I am the more at ease,’ wrote Brian Duppa, Bishop 
of Salisbury, to him, ‘because I know you stand ready upon 
the place to lay hold upon all opportunities, and are diligently 
upon your watch “ ne ecclesia aliquid detrimenti capiat.” One 
of his first steps was probably to exhibit to the son the vow 
of Charles I., which he had for thirteen years kept buried 
underground. As soon as the proper arrangements could be 
made, he was consecrated Bishop of London, while Juxon 
became Archbishop of Canterbury. In this office Sheldon 
ruled the Church of England, as Blomfield in the Archiepi- 
scopate of Howley and Wilberforce in that of Longley; and 
we can imagine that Sheldon preferred such a position as this 
to that of the Primacy, to which he was promoted in 1663. 
For he was singularly free from the vanity, that makes a man 
demand that he should be himself conspicuous in the work 
which he accomplishes ; so that the work were done, he was 
satisfied. This characteristic was exhibited in the Savoy 
Conference. All that was done, and all that was not done, 
at that Conference, was the work of Sheldon, and yet he 
hardly appears in it. We may discern the spirit of Laud 
acting through a man of far less lotty character, but of far 
greater political talents, and giving a fixity to the Church of 
England which stamped it once more in the eyes of the world 
as the Catholic Church in England, not one out of a number 
of contending and hardly dissimilar sects. The Archbishop's 
friendship with Clarendon continued until the latter’s death 
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Together they restored the old landmarks which had been 
swept away by the Great Rebellion ; together they attempted 
to stem the tide of immorality which flooded England in the 
time of Charles II.; together they attempted to confirm the 
unsteady mind of their dissipated Sovereign; together they 
had the honour of incurring that Sovereign’s hatred, for resist- 
ing his immoral purposes, and when Clarendon died in 1674, 
he left his invaluable manuscripts to be suppressed or pub- 
lished by the advice and approbation of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of Winchester. In 1677 the 
venerable Archbishop followed his friend to the grave. 


The next occasion on which Oxford comes prominently 
forward in the history of the country was in the last year of 
James II., when the mind of that monarch was filled with that 
madness, which precedes destruction. If there was one place 
in the whole of England, which deserved to.be treated ten- 
derly and generously by the representative of the House of 
Stuart, it was Oxford. The city that had proved its passionate 
affection for Charles I. in a hundred ways, might have been 
supposed to have earned some gratitude from Charles’s son, 
but all the sacrifices that had been so gladly made went for 
nothing with ‘the dull, stubborn, self-willed tyrant,’ as 
Macaulay styles him. Oxford was once more to be turned 
into a Roman Catholic Seminary, and James knew but one 
way of effecting his purpose, the employment of force. The 
College that stands forward now to bear the brunt of the 
battle is Magdalen College. Obadiah Walker had declared 
himself a Roman Catholic at University College, and was 
authorized by James to retain his mastership. A Roman 
Catholic Dean had been appointed at Christ Church in the per- 
son of John Massey, and James next resolved on forcing 
Magdalen College to follow in the same path. Amongst the 
loyal Colleges of Oxford, Magdalen had been one of the most 
loyal. During the Civil War it had been the head-quarters of 
Prince Rupert, and, at its conclusion, fifty-five members of it 
had refused submission to Parliament, and had thereupon 
been ejected from the College, until the Restoration brought 
back the survivors of them to their old home. Its members, 
too, had shown a stedfast loyalty in the time of Monmouth’s 
rebellion. 

It was for the Headship of this noble College that James 
had the shamelessness to recommend Anthony Farmer—a man 
of signal depravity, but a Roman Catholic. In vain the Fellows 
represented that the man was legally as well as morally dis- 
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qualified for the post. No notice was taken of their repre- 
sentation, and, having waited in vain for a reply, they 
elected for their President John Hough. The Fellows were 
summoned before the High Commission at Whitehall, which 
declared Hough’s election void. Ashamed of his first nominee, 
the King wrote and commanded the election of Parker. The 
College replied respectfully that the Presidentship was not 
vacant. James proceeded himself to Oxford, and summoned 
the Fellows to meet him at the Deanery. Refusing to receive 
any explanation, he furiously commanded them to elect 
Parker. They returned to their Chapel, and with only one 
dissentient voice refused obedience to his command. Violence 
having failed, the King attempted cajolery. Penn was sent to 
persuade the Fellows into compliance. He threw out the bait 
of a bishopric to Hough to induce him to retire, and, mingling 
threats with promises, tried to bend the Fellows to the royal 
will ; assuring them that if they would but yield, no similar 
attempt would be made upon another College, as the Roman 
Catholics would no doubt be satisfied with University, Christ 
Church, and Magdalen College. Penn’s cajolery having failed, 
a Royal Commission was issued; and the Commissioners, 
escorted into Oxford by soldiers, once more pronounced Hough 
an intruder. Every Fellow, except one, refused to acknow- 
ledge the sentence. Parker was installed by a proxy in the 
presence of only two members of the College, and (as we 
found before at All Souls) the College servants were as loyal 
as their superiors. The butler and the porter refusing to re- 
cognize the intruded President, were dismissed, and none but 
their own servants would obey the Commissioners’ commands 
to break open the presidential lodgings. James insisted that 
the Fellows should acknowledge the legality of the Commis- 
sion, and sue for pardon for having resisted the royal will; 
they refused, and were ejected in a body, being declared at 
the same time incapable of holding Church preferment. The 
Demies refused to obey the intruded Fellows, and were them- 
selves expelled. Parker died, we may hope, of shame; a 
Roman Catholic Bishop was appointed to succeed him ; the 
vacant Fellowships were filled by Roman Catholics, and Mag- 
dalen became a Popish seminary. 

It was this act, which filled to overflowing the cup of endu- 
rance of the Anglican clergy. What was done in Oxford was 
keenly felt in every corner of the land, and the Church of 
England made up its mind that, though James was the son of 
Charles, they must transfer their allegiance elsewhere, if they 
would preserve that which was dearer to them than dynasties 
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or forms of government—the Church for which Charles him- 
self had been content to die. No wonder that the following 
year, as Macaulay relates,— 


‘Lovelace marched unopposed through counties once devoted to 
the House of Stuart, and at length entered Oxford in triumph. The 
magistrates came in state to welcome the insurgents. ‘The University 
itself, exasperated by recent injuries, was little disposed to pass cen- 
sures on rebellion. Already some of the Heads of Houses had des- 
patched one of their number to assure the Prince of Orange that 
they were cordially with him, and that they would gladly coin their 
plate for his service. The Whig chief, therefore, rode through the 
capital of Toryism amidst general acclamation. Before him the 
drums beat Lillibullero. Behind him came a long stream of horse 
and foot. The whole High Street was gay with orange ribands’— 
History of England, c. ix. 


Calmer days were now in store for Oxford—too calm. 
England, and therefore the Universities—-the Universities, and 
therefore England—stagnated through the eighteenth century. 
Though, even during this century, even All Souls (now settled 
down into being a club of well-born literary men) produced, 
as Mr. Burrows reminds us, no less a man than Blackstone.! 
With the new century new life sprang up in both Universities. 
At Cambridge it assumed a directly religious form, and once 
more revivified the dry bones of respectable morality, and 
clothed them with the warm flesh and blood of simple evan- 
gelical piety. In Oxford, during the first quarter of the cen- 
tury the life that began to stir was rather philosophical in its 
aim—an attempt to place Christianity once more in the van of 
thought. This was the hardly realized purpose of the men 
who formed the disunited and unsympathetic band of thinkers 
who found their centre in Oriel common-room. It was at 
first uncertain in what direction a school of thought—if school 
it could be called, which contained within it such various ele- 
ments as Keble and Newman, Hampden and Arnold, Blanco 


1 That Blackstone was not a Professor at Oxford was the fault of the 
Prime Minister, in whom was vested the nomination to the Vinerian Pro- 
fessorship. The Report of the Commissioners of 1852 states that ‘the 
Vinerian Professorship was founded in 1755 by Mr. Viner, to create a 
sphere for the energies of Blackstone, who had, at Lord Manstield’s 
suggestion, opened a course of lectures on the Laws of England, when 
on political grounds another competitor was preferred to him for the 
chair of civil law.’ On this Dr. Pusey comments as follows :—‘ The 
Commissioners then themselves acknowledge a flagrant instance of poli- 
tical partiality on the part of the Prime Minister. It may readily be 
imagined what would have been said, had it been Convocation which 
preferred Dr. Robert Jenner to Blackstone ’—£ vidence, p. 115. 
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White, and Whately—might develop. The superior force of 
character, intellectual power and learning of Keble, Newman, 
and their great associate, Dr. Pusey, determined the direction. 
Under their guidance, the religious movement, nicknamed 
Tractarianism, which aimed at recovering the doctrines and 
reawakening the spirit of the Church of England, filled the 
University full and to overflowing, not only with intellectual, 
but also with spiritual life. For nearly a quarter of a century, 
Tractarianism ruled and reigned in Oxford. It was frowned 
upon, indeed, by the older generation, and passionately re- 
sisted by a few thinkers who had chosen the side of Arnold, 
Hampden, and Whately, in preference to that of Keble, 
Newman, and Pusey ; but these were a minority, and served 
only to fanenthusiasm. With heart and head Oxford wel- 
comed and embraced the new movement. Tractarianism was 
a theology, a philosophy, a religion, and a system of ethics. 
As a theology, it aimed at maintaining and illustrating truth 
once delivered and still preserved in Christ’s Church; as a 
philosophy, it appealed to the principle of authority, which it 
summoned to its aid in its warfare with religious liberalism ; 
as a religion and a system of ethics, it fostered in its disciples 
a contemptuous disregard of comfort, ease, or self-seeking, an 
almost overstrained sense of the demands of duty, and an 
unflinching resolution to satisfy those demands, and even to 
go beyond them. 

At the close of the first half of the present century, there- 
fore, there were to be found in the University a certain num- 
ber of men who resisted all changes (for the most part, of the 
elder generation), and two bodies of reformers: one, the 
Church party, bent on sweeping away every practical abuse, 
at whatever sacrifice to themselves, holding before themselves 
an ideal of Oxford as a place of religious learning and educa- 
tion, and devoting themselves with an unexampled spirit of 
self-sacrifice to realizing that ideal ; the other, a body of more 
radical reformers, for the most part recruited from Rugby, 
representatives of English theological liberalism, feeling them- 
selves out of sympathy with the spirit of the institutions to 
which they belonged. In rooting out some practical abuses, 
these two bodies of reformers acted together, but nothing 
could be more different than their principles. The Church- 
man’s ideal was to carry out his Founder’s intentions, so far 
as circumstances would permit, to restrain non-residence, to 
give to each Fellow his definite work to do, either in the 
education of the undergraduates, or personal study, or the 
management of College affairs. The College Chapel and 
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the University Church symbolized to him that part of the 
University system, which he regarded as the most valuable. 
The devotion, which he displayed in teaching, was rather 
inspired by the desire to form the minds of young men than 
by a wish to promote knowledge for its own sake, and advance 
the bounds of abstract learning. His aim was to sweep away 
every practical abuse, to preserve all old traditions, and to 
make the University as perfect a place as was possible for 
religious education and religious study, working strictly upon 
the old lines. The liberal reformers, on the other hand, showed 
no great keenness in the task of abolishing practical abuses, 
though they did not decline to take part in it when brought 
before them. Their object was, not to make perfect what 
already existed, but to substitute for what was, something 
which they conceived would be better. The daily routine of 
teaching young men of moderate abilities was to them a 
weariness, and the atmosphere of Oxford was too much 
charged with religion for them to breathe comfortably in it. 
They noted down the Collegiate system and Clerical Fellowships 
as the two great obstacles to Oxford becoming what they 
wished it to be made. 

Things were in this state when a slight event led to the 
issue of a Royal Commission. A leading member of the 
party of liberal reformers, a good scholar and a man of high 
ability, offered himself for a Fellowship at one of the Colleges. 
He passed the best examination, but it happened that he was 
in possession of a private income greater than that which 
the Statutes of the College allowed its Fellows to hold, and 
on this ground he was rejected. It is believed that, being 
a man of singularly sensitive disposition, and ever ready to 
discover a personal injury or insult where none was meant, 
he was stung to the quick, and his slumbering zeal for reform 
bestirred itself into active life. He could look for no sym- 
pathy at the hands of the Church party, as they were zealous 
in maintaining the rights of poverty ; but the liberal reformers 
only needed a spur from one of their own body. In a short 
time he had collected a sufficient number of signatures to an 
address to Lord Russell, to induce the latter to promise the 
issue of a ‘Royal Commission to inquire into the state, 
discipline, studies, and revenues of the University and 
Colleges of Oxford.’ The Commission was issued in 1850, and 
almost every one of the Commissioners was selected from the 
school of Arnold and Whately; the zealous secretary and 
the chief assistant-secretary being of the same party. The 
Quarterly Review in vain remonstrated : 
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‘ Considering the dignity and rank of the University as an institu- 
tion, the weight of its associations, its ancient honours, its lofty 
names, its largeness, its solidity, its great religious and _ historical 
position in the country, it was hardly an act of common respect to 
select a Board, which was to sit in a critical and judicial attitude 
upon it, exclusively from one school of religious speculation, of 
recent growth, and no considerable numbers. . . . The office 
of examining, judging, and reforming a University was not one to be 
put into the hands of a knot of men representing one particular set 
of views. Even if such a body feels the duty of assuming a recipient 
and impartial attitude, it cannot do it. A school does not know 
what its own hobbies are, that is to say, it knows that it has certain 
favourite ideas, but it is obliged to think them, as such, not hobbies, 
but important truths. Put a particular school of thought, then, in 
exclusive posssession of a Commission, and we know what we may, 
in the natural order of things, expect ’—(vol. xciii. p. 155). 


The result was what might have been expected. The 
Commission reported, and it at once appeared that the theories 
of the little knot of Oxford theological (as distinct from 
political) liberals, of which Mr. A. P. Stanley was interpreter, 
were to be forced upon the University, if the Commissioners 
should have their way, by the heavy hand of the State. Ox- 
ford was to be de-clericalized and liberalized,—perhaps ger- 
manised would be a better word—and the means by which 
this was to be effected, was mainly the substitution of a Uni- 
versity and Professorial system of teaching by laymen for 
Tutorial and Collegiate training under clergy. The article in 
the Quarterly Review, which we have already quoted, pithily 
summed up its criticisms as follows: ‘From this temper of 
mind has proceeded a scheme of University reform, of which 
the University constitution is a blunder, the University in- 
struction a theory, and the University extension a joke.’ 

What were the reformers who were also churchmen, that 
is, the main body of Oxford Tutors, todo? It was hoped 
that the Hebdomadal Board, in which was then vested the 
government of the University, would have appointed a 
Delegacy, consisting partly of Heads of Houses, partly of 
Masters of Arts, to deal with the question. Unhappily the 
Board, fearing for its supremacy, which was now doomed, 
declined to take this step. A Committee of the Board was 
appointed to receive evidence and suggestions ; and there was 
established a Tutors’ Association, at which the various prob- 
lems mooted by the University Commission were discussed 
vivé voce night by night. From the Tutors’ Association, 
during the year 1853, there issued a series of Reports, the 
ablest of which—on the Professorial system—was drafted by 
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the late Dean Mansel. The Committee of the Hebdomadal 
Board also issued a Report, feeble in itself, but supported by 
very valuable evidence, contributed by Dr. Pusey, Professor 
Hussey, Mr. Osborne Gordon, Mr. E. A. Freeman and others, 
which has been but too little regarded. 

The time came for an Act of Parliament to be based upon 
the Report of the Royal Commission. At this time Mr. 
Gladstone was Member for the University, and was the ob- 
ject of a more enthusiastic affection, an intenser love than he 
has inspired in any other constituency, though he has since 
become a man of far wider fame. He was also a member 
of the Government. It was generally thought that, as some 
action must follow upon the Report of the Commission, it was 
the wisest course to welcome it, or to endure it, at once, trust- 
ing to the influence of Mr. Gladstone to ward off from the 
University which he loved, and which loved him, the evils 
which legislation, conducted on undiluted liberal principles, 
would bring upon it. An understanding was come to, that no 
change was to be made in the relation of the University to 
the Church, and on these terms the majority of the resident 
Tutors co-operated with the legislation as it proceeded. At 
the last moment, before the Bill left the House of Commons, 
a clause was introduced, not by Mr. Gladstone, nor with his 
approval, going far to sever the connection between the Uni- 
versity and the Church. The clause was clamoured for by the 
Liberationists, and, on the other side, Lord Stanley signifi- 
cantly declared that his father was in favour of the admission 
of Dissenters. Under these circumstances the Government 
accepted it in the House of Commons, and hurried the Bill, 
clause and all, through the House of Lords, Lord Derby 
making no more than a colourable opposition to it." 

1 The sense entertained at the time by the main body of Churchmen, 
respecting the Act of 1854, is shown in the following extract from the 
Christian Remembrancer of 1855 :— 

‘And now Oxford men are relieved at the prospect of having nearly 
done with these extra labours—not because of the weariness of flesh 
ensuing from them—not because they are indifferent to, or unready to 
work for, their a/a matey—but because their toil has been ungrateful 
in its results, and their efforts have, to a great extent, been crowned with 
disappointment. For some the Bill has gone too far, for some not far 
enough ; some see principles violated, some question the expediency of 
many measures adopted; while deep down in the heart of Oxford there 
is a feeling that she has been wronged. She threw herself heartily into the 
work before her on one condition—that her Church character should not 
be assailed. At the eleventh hour, when she was now unable to make 
use of the instruments which she had in her hands for influencing public 


opinion, the condition was broken, and that character was assailed. Who 
it was that wrought the wrong, or who that failed to prevent it, she does 
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The victory of Liberalism was complete. The school of 
Arnold and Whately had been unable to cope with the 
Church party in a fair fight for the mastery within the boun- 
daries of the University. It had dwindled into a knot of dis- 
contented if brilliant men, insignificant in numbers, and not 
very influential in their different Colleges ; but there was a 
greater world than Oxford, which wielded a power that the 
University was incapable of resisting. Choosing their time 
well, when the public mind was incensed and alarmed by the 
falling away of several among the Church party to Rome, and 
when that party was disorganized and weakened by the abdica- 
tion of one of its leaders, the liberal minority appealed for aid 
to Parliament, and obtained substantially all that they had 
asked for. Virtually or actually the connection between the 
Church and the University as such, was severed. Endowments 
were transferred from their legitimate object—the direct 
promotion of religion and education—to the maintenance of 
professional men in their struggle upwards in the world. 
Fellowships founded specially for the support of clergy were 
secularized, the claims of poverty were despised, the most 
influential posts of instruction were transferred, potentially and 
actually, from clergy to laity. The University and Profes- 
sorial system of teaching was so strengthened and encouraged 
as almost necessarily to tend towards the degradation and 
absorption of Colleges and College Tutors. The Church party 
was beaten all along the line. The University of Laud ceased 
to be; and a new University was started on its course, des- 
tined, unless some strong reaction should ensue, to lose more 
and more the characteristics of an English University, and 
to be assimilated more and more to the German model. 

Parliamentary interferences, once invoked, are easily re- 
peated. In 1867 a Bill was introduced for doing away with 
religious subscription at Oxford and Cambridge. Its author 
declared candidly, that his object was to wrest the Universities 
from the Church, in order that by the liberalized mind of the 
Universities, the Church itself might be liberalized ; the con- 
cessions already made by Oxford in 1854 being urged by him 
as an argument formore. The Bill, thus advocated, became 
law in 1871, Mr. Miall expressing his hearty satisfaction at 
what was being done. 

Thus, then, was brought to a successful issue one-half of the 


not now wish to inquire. . . . However this may be, there are causes 
enough to make the University Bill, and all that is connected with it, 
distasteful, and so Oxford is glad enough that she has nearly done with 
it ’—(No. Ixxxix. Art. 5, p. 159.) 
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programme of the Commissioners of 1852, and the party that 
they represented. The Universities have been de-clericalized,de- 
ecclesiasticized, de-religionized ; andthe result has been what 
might have been expected ; for a genius /oct is not a thing that 
lives in stones and mortar, but is born of living influences. 

To the thoughtful Churchman a comparison of what Oxford 
was, as the home of religion, thirty years ago,' and what it is 
now, cannot but awaken the gravest apprehension. In every 
generation there is some special current of thought which com- 
municates itself to others more rapidly in a University than else- 
where, and more naturally runs intoexcess where a number of 
young fresh minds are congregated. There were dangers then 
and there are dangers now, but at least then the tendency of the 
University and collegiate system was to impress religion on 
the minds of those subjected to it, and to send them out from 
the University Christians and Churchmen. Can the same be 
said of the University system as it exists at present? No 
doubt the evils of a system may be counteracted by personal 
influence, but the tendency of a system is permanent, the in- 
fluence of individualsis passing. That one so well qualified 
to form an opinion as Bishop Mackarness should have painted 
the dangers to beliefin such dark colours as he has employed, 
is sufficient to cause serious anxiety to all who have at heart 
the future interest whether of Church or State.” 

Half the programme has been accomplished. What of the 
other half? This is the question now before Parliament and 
the nation. Is the Collegiate system of our Universities to 
be sacrificed as well as their religious character? Unhappily 
we are not able to approach this question as though there 
had been no University Reform Act of 1854, and no Univer- 
sity Test Act of 1871. When the conditions of clerical 
tenure, poverty and residence, had been abolished, it was 
evident from the first that Fellowships, thus converted into 
sinecure prizes, would have to be abolished also, unless some 
better scheme could be devised whereby the evils caused by 
previous hasty legislation could be nullified. No such scheme 

1 See Introduction to Memorials of Rev. Wharton B. Marriott, 
Scholar of Trinity College and afterwards Fellow of Exeter College 
(London, 1873); the introduction to Haddan’s Remains, by the late 
Bishop Forbes, and Principal Shairp’s Essay on Fohn Keble. 

? We are aware that one of the Bishop’s chaplains, resident in the 
University, has blurred the lines and washed out some of the colours of 
the Bishop’s picture, in a paper read at the Stoke Congress, and we are 
glad that he was able to do so, but the picture stands, and unhappily 
the general truth of its representation cannot be denied. The Bishop has 


reaffirmed in his place in the House of Lords that there are Fellows who 
are not Christians, 
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has been devised, perhaps no such scheme can be devised in 
the present temper of the nation ; for it is far easier to concede 
strongholds than to re-build or to re-garrison them. Lord 
Salisbury’s Bill will revolutionize the University, but what if 
a revolution has become necessary? Fellowships will be 
sacrificed by it, which have been the support of a learned 
clergy, and which are sorely needed by the Church of 
England at the present time for this very object,' but what 
if after the legislation of 1854, they no longer serve this end ? 
The provisions made by Founders will be over-ridden, but 
what if their intentions have already been set aside? How, 
then, can the authority of Founders be invoked for maintain- 
ing that which they had not purposed to institute? Under 
the circumstances, Lord Salisbury’s Bill deserves a candid and 
favourable consideration, but care must be had, lest under 
cover of it the Colleges and the Collegiate system be sacri- 
ficed to a greater degree than the legislation of 1854 has 
made requisite. It is evident that the Liberationist Society 
is exerting itself to the utmost with the view of winning 
another triumph over the Church in the Universities as it did 
in 1871 and 1864, and it is well that we should remember 
their previous tactics in this field. 

By their supineness Churchmen have failed to preserve 
the religious character of the University. Unless they are 
prepared to exert themselves, they will see its Collegiate 
character lost also. We trust that we shall hear no half- 
hearted lamentations, that the Collegiate system is ‘destined ’ 
to be overthrown in England as it has been in Germany, and 
that English Universities are ‘destined’ to be ccnstituted, as 
the most energetic and active political or ecclesiastico-political 
parties in the nation determine that they shall be constituted. 


1 ‘Has theology ceased to be a study ? and is it true that there is no 
longer any need of a body of learned clergy? Is it not rather the case 
that the Colonial Church has been erected within your memory and 
mine? That the demand for clergymen, at home and abroad, is greater 
than ever was known before ; that fresh avenues of labour are opening in 
every quarter ; and that the amount of hard work, which devolves on an 
incumbent, does for the most part so effectually deprive him of the 
opportunities of study, that one only remaining chance of possessing a 
learned clergy seems to spring out of the fact that these time-honoured 
institutions afford a temporary shelter for students in theology before 
they are called out into the field of active exertion? If a foundation for 
such students was deemed requisite in the days of Edward II., what is 
then to warrant the belief that such a foundation needs not to be retained 
én all its integrity now ?’—(Letter of Endemus to Ecdemus, p. 1, 
quoted in the article on Clerical and Lay Fellowships in the Christian 
Remembrancer of July 1855.) 
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The Colleges and the Collegiate system are the most precious 
part of the old Universities still remaining to us. It is the 
Colleges, through which training, as distinct from mere teach- 
ing, may still be had. It is the Colleges which contain within 
them a recuperative power, unspeakably valuable in an_insti- 
tution which is to last from generation to generation: it is 
the Colleges, which guarantee the independence of the 
University. It was by the liberality and devotion of the 
Colleges, that the University was enabled to exhibit its loyalty 
in the time of the Civil Wars: it was by the stubborn resist- 
ance of the Colleges, that the University preserved its liberties 
in the time of the Commonwealth: it was by the bold op- 
position of the Colleges, that the University was saved from 
being turned into a Roman Catholic Seminary in the time of 
James II. Let it be’noted too, that wherever the Collegiate 
system has been given up in foreign countries, self-govern- 
ment has passed away and they have become departments 
of the State, wielded by the Minister of Instruction through 
a Professoriate nominated by the Government.' The appoint- 
ment of a Standing Committee of the Privy Council for 
receiving appeals in University matters is, we must think, a 
step fraught with peril to the future independence of the 
University, though made at the request of the University 
herself. 

That ‘ the idle fellows’ created by the legislation of 1854 
must be cut adrift, if either the Universities or the Colleges 
are to flourish, cannot be doubted. But what of the Fellow- 
ships which are occupied by these ‘idle’ men ( ‘idle,’ that is, 
as Fellows, however hard-working in other fields)? If they 
have to be cut away—and we are sure that many an attached 


1 « Leipzig had its Colleges of Tutors and its Private Halls; Leipzig had 
its Convocation, Consilium nationale, and its Hebdomadal Board, Con- 
silium rectorale, with a power of making statutes for themselves. After 
the Thirty Years’ war a reform and readjustment of the whole University 
took place at the hands of a Government Commission ; and now the old 
buildings of the Colleges are made use of as the official residence of the 
Professors ; the revenues of the University are entirely controlled by 
the Minister of Public Instruction; the Nations have disappeared, so 
have the Halls; the Faculties exist, but consist only of salaried Profes- 
sors ; Masters have no share in the University at all: the Faculties also 
are only invested with formal power ; they examine and have the right of 
granting academical degrees ; discipline and finances are in the hands of 
the Government. Colleges and Halls, Tutors and Masters, Nations and 
Faculties, Rector and Pro-Rectors, Hebdomadal Board and Convocation, 
have been alike swallowed up by Professors ; self-government has passed 
away, and the University has become a State department. Adsit omen /’ 
—(Evidence to the Committee of the Board of Heads of Houses, 1853, 


P- 277+) 
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member of a College would feel the suppression of a Fellow- 
ship like the amputation of a limb— we trust that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s plea in behalf of poverty will not be 
disregarded. The transformation of superfluous Fellowships 
in a College into thrice the number of Scholarships connected 
with the same College would be far less dangerous as a prece- 
dent, far less violent as a remedy, and far more useful to 
education and learning, than the suppression of the same 
Fellowships and the employment of the funds thus accruing 
in the erection of more Museums and Laboratories, or in 
the institution of more Professorships or sub-Professorships, 
or Scholarships for Unattached Students. However good a 
thing may be, it is possible to have too much of it. What 
Oxford needs is not more teaching power, but more en- 
couragement to those that are taught; not more Professors, 
but more Scholars, not more subjects of study, but more 
help to young students in their brave struggle for the price- 
less benefit of education, not more coddling and coaxing 
of the non-Collegiate elements of the University, but a 
strengthening and harmonizing of the yet remaining frag 
ments of that Collegiate and religious system, to which the 
English Church and nation owe some of their noblest 
characteristics. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Tod ér cyiowg Tarpdg fpov KAjpevroc éxcoxorov ‘Pane ai dud mpd¢ 
KopivOiovg Excarodat, éx xepoypagor rij¢ év Pavapiy Kwvorarzivo- 
modzwe BiSrcoOjcn¢e rov Mavayiov Tagov viv xpwrov éxdiddpevac 
mrIpecc Ud PirdHeov Bovévvwov MynrporoXtrov Xeppwy. (Constan- 
tinople: Boutra. London: Nutt.) 


Tuts book will be welcomed by all students of Patristic theology. 
Our readers will remember, no doubt, that hitherto the two Epistles 
of S. Clement of Rome to the Corinthians—two of the most ancient 
monuments of primitive Christianity—(the Epistle of S. Barnabas 
alone claiming priority of date amongst the Apostolic Fathers), have 
been known only from an imperfect copy of them at the end of the 
Alexandrine Codex in the British Museum. Probably very few 
people were sanguine enough to hope that a more perfect copy 
would ever come to light. But, however improbable this might 
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seem, a complete text of both Epistles has been found in the ‘Library 
of the most Holy Sepulchre at Constantinople,’ by means of which 
it is possible both to fill up the very large lacunz and to corroborate 
the text of the Alexandrine Codex. It had been conjectured by 
Junius, the first editor, that a very considerable portion was missing. 
Apart from smaller lacunze, which are numerous, the new text gives 
us fourteen new chapters: six in the first Epistle (preceding the 
last two), and eight in the second, containing from the nineteenth to 
the end. 

The newly recovered chapters present perhaps less of interest to 
our notice than might have been expected. It is the first Epistle, of 
course, which claims especial attention ; and the greater part of the 
newly recovered six chapters is occupied by a prayer, breathing the 
deepest piety, and filled with allusions and quotations from the Old 
Testament scriptures, but naturally containing little of theological 
import. In the 58th chapter, however, a passage occurs, known 
hitherto only by S. Basil’s quotation in his work on the Holy Ghost 
to Amphilochius (cap. 29, Benedictine edit. tom. 3, 61), containing a 
direct allusion to the most Holy Trinity: ¢@ yap 6 Oed¢ wai fy 6 
Kvpwoc "Inaove Xpioroc, cai ro Mvedpa ro" Aytoy, ire wioric Kai fy EAmic THY 
éx\exrov. Besides this valuable passage, there is another in the 63rd 
chapter which may help to fix the date of the Epistle. In it S. 
Clement speaks of having sent to Corinth ‘men faithful and prudent, 
who have lived (aracrpagévrac) among us from youth to age without 
blame.’ This expression seems rather to favour the later, than the 
earlier period of the two, which have at various times been suggested 
for S. Clement’s episcopate. 

The second Epistle, though longer, is of far less interest, on 
account of its very doubtful authenticity. The newly discovered 
chapters contain, however, several most curious passages, which 
cannot fail to demand the attention of theologians. We select two 
of these from the fourteenth chapter : 

‘If we do the will of God our Father we shall be of the first the 
Spiritual Church (rij¢ ExkAnoiac rij¢ mpwrng Tig TvEevparexiic) which 
was created before the sun and the moon.’ 

And a few lines further on— 

‘Youknow . . ._ that the Bible (ra (3déa) and the Apostles 
[teach] that the Church is not now [created], but is from above. For 
it was spiritual, as our Jesus is, but was revealed in these last days 
to save us.’ 

In addition to these remarkable passages, there are others worthy 
of more especial notice concerning the Day of Judgment, eternal 
punishment (cap. 17), the use of sorrow (cap. 19), and the duty of not 
being troubled at the prosperity of the wicked (cap. 21). For further 
information on these passages we must refer the reader to the book 
itself, as there would not be space to quote them all here. 

The MS., in which these valuable documents were found, is a 
small 8vo. of one hundred and twenty leaves, which bears in its 
colophon the date 1056. The same book contains ‘S. Chrysostom’s 
Synopsis of the Old and New Testament,’ ‘The Epistle of S, 
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Barnabas,’ ‘'lhe iveaatine of the Twelve Apostles,’ ‘The Epistle 
of Mary of Cassabolz to S. Ignatius,’ and thirteen ‘Epistles of S. 
Ignatius’ (‘to Mary, to the ‘Trallians, Magnesians, those in Tarsus, 
Philippians two, Philadelphians, Smyrneans, to Polycarp, to the 
people of Antioch, to Heron deacon at Antioch, to the Ephesians, to 
the Romans’). Probably the date of the MS. will preclude its being 
of much weight i in any of the controversies concerning the Ignatian 
Epistles, but another text of these cannot fail to be of interest, and 
we hope it may be published ere long. 

We should be doing the editor of the Epistles of S. Clement a 
great injustice, if we were not to mention the able way in which he 
has done his work. ‘The book, which is Greek throughout, opens with 
a long and learned introductory treatise, in which all questions of 
interest connected with the name of S. Clement are discussed at con- 
siderable length. ‘The Metropolitan of Serres is inclined evidently to 
accept the usual ecclesiastical traditions on these subjects in preference 
to any modern suggestions, but he has availed himself throughout of 
the labours of the latest Western theologians and _ historians, and 
treated the various matters, as they pass under consideration, so fairly 
and openly that his reader may judge at once what there is to be said 
on both sides of the question. He rejects the fabulous story of the 
martyrdom of S. Clement, with the observation that ‘the less the an- 
cients knew about it the more those in latter times added.’ On one 
point we are unable to agree with him. He concludes, from a passage 
in the rgth chapter of the second Epistle, that this is a genuine sermon 
of S. Clement, sent at the same ae with his Epistle to the Corin- 
thian Church. The use of the word dvaytyrwocw in this passage 
may certainly imply that what is called the second Epistle is really 
a sermon, in which case it is, with the exception of the records of 
Apostolic preaching, the oldest Christian sermon in the world; 
but even thus it does not appear why it should be considered 
S. Clement’s. Nor do we think that the difference of style which 
might exist between a sermon and an epistle could be so great as 
the difference between the whole mode of thought of the first and 
second Epistle. It seems to us far more probable that the second 
Epistle was sent at the same time as the first indeed, but by some 
other member of the Roman Church. 

‘The text of the Epistles themselves is one formed from both the 
Alexandrine and Constantinopolitan MSS. Despite the great anti- 
quity of the Alexandrine MS., the editor has generally preferred the 
Constantinopolitan reading, and we think with justice, as this text 
seems to be the more perspicuous of the two. Butall the various read- 
ings, and even conjectural words and syllables, proposed by various 
editors to fill up the lacunee of the Alexandrine Codex have been 
chronicled with the strictest fidelity, so that it will be easy for those 
skilled in the study of comparing MSS. to decide for themselves in 
every case. In addition to various readings, the foot-notes contain 
remarks upon such passages as require comment, and where it seems 
necessary, reference is made to the prolegomena. ‘The book is sup- 
plied also with several indices, The index of quotations seems to us 
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to take for New Testament quotations many passages which cannot 
be justly claimed as such, but are at the most parallel passages or 
allusions. In the newly recovered chapters we do not recognize 
more than two passages which could in any sense be claimed as 
quotations. One is in the first Epistle, and is a close parallel with 
1 Pet. ii. g ; the other in the second, referring to our Lords words, 
S. Luke vi. 32. Wedo not think that it would be just in controversy 
to claim even these as actual quotations. 








Some hundred and twenty years ago there were published, after their 
author’s death, various works on theology, bearing the name of the 
greatest astronomer whom England, or perhaps the world, has ever 
seen—Sir Isaac Newton. We do not imagine that these volumes are 
often referred to now, excepting as a matter of curiosity. Coleridge 
avowed that one of them, Newton’s Observations on the Prophectes 
of Daniel and the Apocalypse of S. John, seemed to him mere raving. 
It is not likely that a judgment so severe will be passed a century hence 
by any critic of name upon a recent contribution to theology by the 
present Astronomer Royal ; for the slight Votes on the Earlier Hebrew 
Scriptures, by Sir G. B. Airy, K.C.B. (London: Longmans), will 
have probably been forgotten within a dozen years. Sir G. Airy’s 
volume may be briefly described as a vote of thanks to Dr. Colenso, 
whose general tone and manner of investigation is therein most 
highly commended, although particular conclusions are traversed, 
and the general verdict is in favour of an earlier date being assigned 
to the first four books of the Pentateuch, than is allowed them in the 
volumes sent hither from Natal. The Astronomer Royal appears 
to believe that these books are substantially Mosaic in their origin. 
Of the legislation embodied in them he speaks as follows: ‘The 
arrangement of the ritual went on, and with it the formation of @ 
code of soctal laws, to which nothing then existing was comparable for 
puri, y and for clear definition of. justice in the infinity of soctal relations. 
I imagine that everything good in the legislation of modern times has 
had its origin in the Sinaitic laws of Moses’— (pp. 92-3). This opinion 
of Sir George Airy we do not pause to dispute. But it seems to 
place his readers in a position to make a very natural demand— 
namely, how did it come to pass that a small tribe, in a compara- 
tively barbarous age, became possessed of a code, which not only 
surpassed anything then known, but which has proved the source of 
blessings to untold millions since born? For ourselves we have an 
answer to this query. We believe that the lawgiver, who promulgated 
this code, was specially inspired by God. ‘This is no doubt a very 
old-fashioned reply. Nevertheless it zs a reply, and the Astronomer 
Royal suggests none whatever, so far as we can see. 

We have not space for going into much detail. A few comments 
may suffice to exhibit the general temper of the writer, which to us 
looks that of an ill-informed and one-sided person. 

Thus, for instance, all accounts of judgments recorded in the 
Pentateuch, as those on Nadab and Abihu, and on Korah and his 
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company, are, in Sir George Airy’s eyes, simply executions done by 
Moses. We wonder if he believes that the magistrates of Devizes 
put Ruth Pierce to death. He must, we suppose, be inclined to 
accuse S. Peter of having executed Ananias and Sapphira by 
ordinary means. In reference to the Witch of Endor, he writes : 
‘The raising of the spirit of Samuel appears to have been a mere 
piece of trickery’—(p. 108). 

Now we think Sir G. B. Airy ill-informed and one-sided, because 
he seems to have read so very little, even on his own side, and 
nothing whatever upon the other. He ignores Dr. Davidson and 
Kuenen, who are in the main with him, just as much as the 
Speaker's Commentary or that of the Bishop of Lincoln, or the 
writings of Professor Blunt and Dean Stanley. And while he is 
able to see the fearful character of David’s sin, he appears totally 
blind to the glory and beauty of his penitence. If Sir G. Airy, from 
the height of the Greenwich Observatory, could condescend to look 
at such comments as those of Scott, Stanley, and Neale—three men 
of differing schools of thought—on this matter, he would find a 
remarkable concurrence of tone. All three admit as fully as our 
author the terrible nature of David’s guilt. ‘It is certain,’ writes 
Scott, ‘that thousands through successive generations have, by this 
fall of “the man after God’s own heart,” been prejudiced against 
true religion, hardened in infidelity or emboldened in blasphemy : 
while others have thence taken occasion to commit habitual wicked- 
ness under a religious profession and with presumptuous confidence, 
to the still greater discredit of the Gospel.’ ‘It has given occasion 
to the enemies of the Lord,’ says Dr. Neale, ‘in each successive age 
to blaspheme, down from the Lucians and Porphyries of primitive 
times, to the Voltaires and Humes and Paines of our own.’ ‘ And 
yet, he adds, ‘no doubt the encouragement it has given to those 
who otherwise would have despaired may be known to the Searcher 
of all hearts, far to outweigh the mischief and the blasphemy.’ In 
support of this—we doubt not most true—belief, Dr. Neale appeals 
to S. Augustine, S. Bernard, S. Thomas de Villanova, and others. 
‘Thus far,’ most justly remarks Dean Stanley, at the point, when the 
noble Uriah has fallen and Bathsheba has been re-wedded—‘thus far 
the story belongs to the usual crimes of an Oriental despot. De- 
testable as was the double guilt of this dark story, we must still 
remember that David was not an Alfred or a Saint Louis. He 
was an Eastern king, exposed to all the temptations of a king of 
Ammon or Damascus then, of a sultan of Bagdad or Constantinople 
in modern times. [Vhat follows, however, could have been found no- 
where in the ancient world, but in the Jewish monarchy.’ _ Dr. Neale 
further remarks (appealing here to Origen, S. Hilary, S. Ambrose, 
S. Jerome, and Cassiodorus as alike bearing testimony on ‘this point) 
that never has any Psalm been so often put into the mouths of 
penitents as the fifty- first Psalm. May we not then believe that 
David's fall would never have been told so fully in Holy Writ, unless 
Almighty prescience had foreseen in which way the balance between 
the advantage and disadvantage of its being g placed on record must lie? 


$2 
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That the country owes a i debt of sietualin's to Sir G. B. Airy 
for long services rendered, from the date of his appointment down to 
that of his masterly arrangements for British observations on the 
transit of Venus, we are well aware. But we cannot reckon this 
treatise among his claims. On the contrary, a man who, on the 
strength of his just authority in one department of knowledge, is able 
to gain attention to crude utterances on matters of which he knows 
so little, incurs a grave responsibility. For any, who have glanced at 
this volume and needs some refreshment after it, we recommend a 
thoughtful study of Z%e Remains of Arthur Hallam. 


To take Divinity degrees in the University of Cambridge will become 
a serious matter if candidates are expected to read papers in anywise 
approximating in excellence and importance to the Zwo Dissertations 
produced by Dr. Hort, and now published (Cambridge and London: 

Macmillan and Co.). ‘The first is on the reading poroyerije Oed¢ in S. 

John i. 18. The article on Dr. Davidson in our present number was 
in the editor's hands some time before the publication of Dr. Hort’s 
masterly and exhaustive paper, and we are consequently a perfectly 
independent testimony when we record the conclusion advocated in 
the dissertation before us, namely, that ‘ povoyEriic Beog should be 
accepted in place of the received reading 6 povoyenj¢ vide, alike on 
grounds of documentary evidence, of probabilities of transcription, and 
of intrinsic fitness.’ No less able and scarcely less important is the 
second dissertation, which treats of the Constantinopolitan and other 
Eastern Creeds. Dr. Hort maintains that the Creed now in use ts 
based on that of Jerusalem, not of Nicea. 


Ir cannot, we think, be denied that the book of Acts of Apostles 
(to give what seems to be the most correct title) is often in danger of 
receiving less than its due share of attention. It has not, of course, 
the glory shed upon the Gospels by the central figure, Whose Life is 
there portrayed, nor has it the peculiar interest attached to the 
Epistles by those argumentative and personal elements with which 
those wonderful compositions so richly abound. ‘This is no new com- 
plaint. S. Chrysostom commences his course of Homilies on the Acts 
by declaring that many persons in his day were ignorant of the author- 
ship of the book or even of its very existence. 

A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, by the Rev. W. Denton, 
M.A. (London: Bell and Sons), seems to us something almost 
unique in the way of English exegés¢s of this important part of Holy 
Scripture, and likely to prove most valuable as well as interesting 
both to clerical and lay students of the Bible. The mode of com- 
mentary slightly reminds us of that on the Psalms by Drs. Neale and 
Littledale ; though, as might be expected from the character of the 
sacred book here treated, far more prominence is given to the 
literal sense, and the mystic interpretation is kept in a place of subor- 
dination. Among points of interest may be named the argument in 
favour of identification of ‘the sons of Emmor’ (Acts vil. 16) with 
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the Amorites, and the seiiltiain wisest’ by Lachmann, of the 
entire clause as ‘the sons of Emmor the [ruler or lord] in Shechem.’ 
Mr. Denton’s volume shows a wholesome reaction from the tone of 
those German schools, who, as Lessing implied long ago, would 
render not only Scripture history, but @// history, an ‘impossibility. 
Possibly our author is inclined to a little excess upon the other side. 
At least we think that Dean Alford may be defended in regarding 
the age of Abraham at Isaac’s birth as not wholly devoid of difficulty 
when we think of the language employed in Romans iv. 19, and 
Hebrews xi. 12. But those that are recognized—and Mr. Denton 
has evidently no intention of passing them seco pede—are thoroughly 
well handled,-and we shall look forward with much interest: to the 
remainder of his commentary, and the discussion of such points as 
the resolutions of the Council of Jerusalem and the srimd facie 
apparent discrepancy between the closing chapter of the Acts and 
the first of the Epistle to the Romans. 


Ir cannot, we think, be denied that the Anglican principle of appeal 
to the testimony of the undivided Church, however sound and im- 
portant as a matter of argument, may have had a tendency towards 
neglect of the many beautiful and wholly uncontroversial elements 
of thought to be found in writings of the middle ages. Consequently 
we have reason to be thankful to Dean Church, Archbishop Thom- 
son, Archbishop Trench, the late Bishop Forbes, Dr. Neale, and 
others, who have brought before us the importance of the labours of 
such men as S. Anselm, S. Bernard of Morlaix, Adam of St. Victor, 
and the like. Another valuable contribution to such knowledge is 
now rendered by the Rev. J. M. Ashley, Vicar of Fewton, in his 
Promptuary for Preachers (London: Hayes). This handsome 
octavo gives us an epitome (each one occupying only a single page) 
of 338 sermons for that part of the Christian Year included between 
its commencement on Advent Sunday and the Festival of the As- 
cension, so we have a choice of suggestions for eight or ten discourses 
for each Sunday. Many a hard-worked labourer in the vineyard, 
who has less leisure for thought and study than he could desire, will 
be truly grateful to Mr. Ashley ; and so will his flock, though they 
may not know to whom they are indebted for so many valuable 
lessons and so much freshness of exposition. We have great pleasure 
in recommending the volume, which seems to us to be a much needed 
aid, admirably executed. As regards particular dates—they range from 
A.D. 1130 to 1710—tastes will differ. We have found a student of 
the volume particularly impressed with the discourses of the earlier 
middle age. We have only one fault to find. Mr. Ashley has 
furnished, by way of preface, brief biographies of the various authors, 
but in some instances he has hardly supplied any specimens, and in 
some actually none of the authors thus commemorated. 


Ir is probable that by the close of the year it will be an easier task 
than it is at present to estimate rightly the value of Zhe Principal 
Ecclesiastical Judgments delivered in the Court of Arches from 1867 to 
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Si: a the Right Hon. Sir Robert Phillimore, D.C.L. (London : 
Rivingtons). Certainly it cannot be said that they have been allowed 
in all cases to stand as final. Out of sixteen cases here reported, 
six were submitted to without appeal, and four were confirmed upon 
appeal, but of the remaining six one only was confirmed in the main, 
while five were either wholly reversed, or at least reversed on points 
of very considerable importance, such as the use of vestments and 
the eastward position of the celebrant in the Holy Communion. 
Since then, however, we have had the very important and forcible 
writings of Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. MacColl, and others; and it 
remains to be seen how far, when it is no longer a case of unde- 
fended suit, the decisions of the Judicial Committee will bear ex- 
amination, or how far their lordships may report that after all the 
learned Judge of the Court of Arches was in the right. Meanwhile 
the volume before us must remain a mine of most valuable informa- 
tion, alike to the student of theology and of ecclesiastical law. 


God and Human Independence is the title of a sermon by Dr. Pusey, 
preached before the University of Oxford on Sexagesima Sunday. 
The former part is very striking in its way of putting in a true light 
that strange list of admissions in the direction of belief, into which 
the late John Stuart Mill struggled out of the atheism in which his 
father had so carefully brought him up. The remarks of the preacher 
on this head, and also those on Comtism, seem to deserve the very 
deepest attention. From the latter part, which dwells upon the 
Sacraments and gzvas?-Sacramental ordinances, we select the follow- 
ing paragraph: ‘I had occasion to say once to a Bishop, who had 
great love for generations before you in this place : “ You know, my 
lord, that for some sins of the young confession is ‘Ae remedy.” He 
answered at once, “ Yes, it is,” and told me how he had himself seen 
it.” The Bishop referred to was Dr. Wilberforce. 

Two other letters of great importance, from the pen of the same 
revered author, have appeared in Zhe Times newspaper. One, pub- 
lished in February, is a manifesto concerning the blow apparently dealt 
to all hopes of reunion with Rome, if the resolutions of the Vatican 
Council are to be confirmed. ‘The other, which appeared a little 
earlier in the same month, was originally addressed to Dr. Liddon. 
It has reference to the Bonn Conferences, and should be read, if 
possible, in connection with its author’s previous letter on the same 
subject in Zhe Zimes of December 28, 1875. ‘This second epistle 
realizes all that we meant, when we expressed (C.Q.2. vol. i. p. 207) 
our confidence in ‘the author's usual generosity,’ coupled with a 
surmise that the former epistle had been based on some misappre- 
hension. The fact, however, that different visitors to Bonn seem to 
have returned with varying impressions, shows that our phrase of ‘ an 
entire misapprehension of the facts’ was stronger than we ought to 
have employed ; though it is right to say that our contributor, who had 
himself been present throughout the Conferences, had come home 
with the same convictions as those expressed by Dr. Liddon. 
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THE brevity necessary for our compendious chronicle of ecclesiastical 
events has illustrated in one point the old Horatian maxim of the 
danger of obscurity thence arising. We had understood the Bishop 
of Peterborough, while congratulating his diocese on much that had 
been done, to imply that very much needed to be done before the 
condition of things at all approximated to his ideal. We fully believe 
the Bishop to be a man of energetic temper, 


‘ Nil actum reputans, dum quid superesset agendum,’ 


whose standard would be no low or unexacting one. But unfortunately 
the wording of our statement, though in nowise so intended, is capable 
of suggesting the idea that ‘a sad state of destitution’ exists in the 
matter of education. We have much pleasure in stating that this 
was not our meaning, and that such a statement would be most 
incorrect. Although the Bishop, most wisely in our opinion, dwelt 
forcibly upon the very real danger of religious education being made 
a matter of the head rather than of the heart, he did not intend to 
represent education as being at a low ebb in Northamptonshire and 
Leicestershire. ‘The direct reverse is the fact, and we are much 
indebted to the Diocesan Secretary, the Rev. M. Willes, for having 
called our attention to the possibility of our language being misin- 
terpreted. We trust that the Church Quarterly Review will at all 
times be glad to correct, not only any positive mis-statement, but 
also, as in this case, any possible misapprehension arising from slight 
ambiguity of phraseology. 

WE have also been informed, on the highest authority, that we have 
mistaken the purport of the Charge (or rather the three Addresses) of 
the Bishop of Llandaff. His lordship did not, it appears, intend to 
deny the Ritualists a right to be numbered among the adherents of 
the High Church School. We sincerely rejoice at having it in our 
power to make this correction, and greatly regret having in anywise 
misrepresented the Bishop’s meaning. 

More than this we cannot honestly say. To affirm that in our 
judgment his lordship’s language does not suggest this conclusion 
would be sheer hypocrisy. Of course it is open to any one to allege 
that we have read the Bishop’s pages with a prejudiced mind, and 
have put our own conclusion into them. Be itso. That is a point 
which we must leave to the decision of impartial judges, if such can 
be found. But as we accept most unreservedly and with many 
thanks the correction which has been sent us, we trust that it isin no- 
wise inconsistent with the sincerest respect for both the office and 
the character of Dr. Ollivant, to suppose it possible that his lordship 
may have done, what we have just confessed to having done our- 
selves in another case, namely, employed language capable of being 
interpreted in a sense which the writer did not intend. We have 
much pleasure in adding that these Addresses contain a great deal 
which seems to us both thoroughly valuable and just. 


Dr. JOHNSON, if we remember rightly, once suggested the publication 
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of a volume of poems, which should contain short pieces, not culled 
from any of our famous bards, but selected as the gems of publica- 
tions, which did not contain an average of productions at all equal 
to these rescued specimens. We cannot help fearing that a volume 
before us, entitled Zhe County Palatine and other Poems, by the Rev. G. 
S. Hodges (London : Houlston and Sons), would have been exercised 
upon in this way by our Aristarchus of the last century. Mr. 
Hodges has had the boldness to challenge, not only Dr. Kennedy, 
as he is aware, but also—and of this he seems unaware—that wonder- 
ful translator Cary, by the production of a version of the ‘ Birds’ of 
Aristophanes. We are bound to say, however, that the translation 
before us is very lively and spirited, though we half suspect that 
many of those who will most deeply value much of this volume will 
care but little for it. ‘There are also some highly ingenious transla- 
tions into rhyming Latin of some of our most popular hymns. But 
Mr. Hodges’ strength, to our thinking, lies in brief original poems 
and ballads ; and we greatly doubt whether the Greek professor or 
the translator of Dante and of Pindar could have produced anything 
at all equal in power and freshness to ‘The Strait Gate,’ or ‘Christian 
Womanhood,’ or (painful as it is) ‘The Angel’s Tale.’ 

One feature in this volume strikes us greatly. Mr. Hodges, 
unlike the generation rebuked by our Lord (S. Matthew xi. 16-19), 
can sympathize with both forms of piety —the ascetic and the domestic. 
It is in harmony with this, that he shows an appreciation of the 
character of the Blessed Virgin, which is often lacking in English 
sacred poetry. The cause is not far to seek. The terrible excesses 
on the part of our Roman Catholic fellow-Christians in this matter— 
witness those pointed out in Dr. Pusey’s Zirenicon, which affected 
Dr. Newman like a bad dream, or those so recently rebuked by Dr. 
Littledale in the Contemporary Review—inevitably cause a vehement re- 
action, and render some afraid even to think upon the Maiden-Mother 
of the Lord. Still it is a real loss to us that her heroic courage, faith, 
humility, and purity should so seldom be held before us, as the graces 
of other Saints are, for our admiration and our imitation. Such 
language as Pearson, Bull, Andrewes, Lake, and even Latimer have 
employed has seldom found its way into our poetry. There is not, 
we think, one word too much in Mr. Hodges’ references to S. Mary ; 
but the Zzeotokos is there, and not, as too often, conspicuous by her 
absence. Purchasers of this volume will be abundantly repaid by 
its beauties. We can only find room for a single specimen. Here 
is the opening of ‘ The Angel's Tale :’— 


‘ Dying she lay, passing away 
With the passing of the night : 
Angels three, waiting were we, 
To carry her soul to the light. 


‘ At the foot, at the head of her little bed, 
We listened for the token, 
The word of release, “ Depart in peace,” 
3y the Mouth of God to be spoken. 
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‘ Dreamily smiled the dying child, 
For her eyes were open to see 
Three angels of love, bending down from above, 
And cheerily back smiled we. 


‘ And we soothed her pain with a sweet refrain 
From the children’s Paradise; 
But her mother knelt there, it was hard to bear 
The passionate gleam of her eyes.’ 


The Children's Treasury of English Song. In'Two Parts. Selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by Francis TURNER PALGRAVE, late 
Fellow ot Exeter College, Oxford, Editor of Zhe Golden 
Treasury. 


THOSE who know Mr. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (and we fancy 
there are not many of our readers who do not, for it has become, if 
not a household word, at least a household book) will welcome Zhe 
Children’s Treasury of English Song. It is now complete in two 
parts, and, as the editor informs us, it is planned for children be- 
tween nine and ten and fifteen and sixteen years of age. Each 
volume is complete in itself, and they are meant to be of equal 
difficulty, size, and interest. Mr. Palgrave tells us that they are 
intended ‘for the pleasure and advantage of the older students in 
elementary schools, and for the younger ones in grammar and _ public 
schools.’ He has performed well the task which he set before him 
of collecting ‘all songs, narratives, descriptions or reflective pieces 
of a lyrical quality, fit to give pleasure—high, pure, manly, and, 
therefore, lasting—to children in the stage between early childhood 
and early youth ;’ and no pieces which are not of that character are 
admitted. He has made the selection still more valuable by a 
sufficient number of notes to render the volumes more compre- 
hensible to children of average intelligence when they read the 
poems, not as a school-book, but for their own pleasure and study. 

Mr. Palgrave has done well not to make any gradation in either. 
It would, indeed, be difficult to do so, for we all know how varied 
are the intellectual powers of children, and still more the imaginative 
ones, upon which poetry draws so largely. 

In both volumes there is rich food to suit all tastes, which we 
doubt not will allure many youthful minds to wander amongst those 
elysian fields of which the editor gives them a glimpse. 

The contributions extend from a story of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries down to the present time—a considerable range— 
and when we add that quite half the pieces are new in a selection for 
children, if not in any other, our readers will find in this fact a great 
additional attraction. We must not, however, lead them to suppose 
that the old favourites of our childhood are omitted, but that these 
new ones (for such we are sure they will become) have been added 
to them. Mr. Palgrave has searched through every lyrical poet from 
Chaucer to the present time, that was accessible to him, and has 
given to us the results of his labours. We wish we had space for 
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several specimens, but must content ourselves with one from the 
first part, by Bishop King, in the seventeenth century : 


SUCH Is LIFE. 

‘ Like to the faliing of a star, 
Or as the flights of eagles are, 
Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew, 
Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 
Or bubbles which on water stood ;— 
E’en such is man, whose borrow’d light 
Is straight call’d in, and paid to-night. 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies, 
The spring entomb’d in autumn lies ; 
The dew dries up, the star is shot, 
The flight is past :—and man forgot.’ 


In the second volume we would mention ‘ Adoration,’ by Smart 
(p. 123), as very powerful, and for sweetness and tenderness which 
will come home to every one, be they young or old, ‘ Friends De- 
parted,’ by H. Vaughan, and ‘The Land of Dreams,’ by W. Blake 
(pp. 128 and 129). 

Perhaps the most wonderful poem in the book, and, we fancy, 
one but little known, is the last one, ‘The Burning Babe,’ by 
R. Southwell. 





WE must mention in the same connection a Selection of Poetry, com- 
piled by S. W., and an abridgment, by the same lady, called a Jirst¢ 
Poetical Reading Book (London: Philips & Son). These small 
volumes form a part of Philips’ Series of Reading Books, and are 
edited by Canon Cromwell. ‘The selections seem to us very happy 
and varied ; and the brief notes and accounts of the authors quoted 
are exceedingly well done. It may amuse some readers to observe 
that the name of the gifted and energetic editor is here associated 
with some singularly loyal poems and ballads. 


Ir is enough, we trust, to mention the appearance of a second 
edition of Canon Lightfoot’s Zpistles of St. Paul to the Colossians and 
to Philemon (London : Macmillan & Co.). Dr. Lightfoot’s admi- 
rable scholarship is combined with large views concerning the general 
drift and purpose of the Apostle’s teaching. We have quoted a small 
extract in No. 1. of the Church Quarterly Review, but our readers will 
certainly be grateful for another specimen of the weighty words con- 
tained in the Introduction and Notes to the former of the above- 
named Epistles :— 


‘It is simply an impossibility that faith should exist without works. 
Though in form he states his doctrine as a relation of contrast between 
the two, in substance it resolves itself into a question of precedence. Faith 
and works are related as principle and practice . .. Faith is not an in- 
tellectual assent, nor a sympathetic sentiment merely. It is the absolute 
surrender of self to the will of a Being who has a right to command this 
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surrender. It is this which places men in personal relation to God, which 
(in St. Paul’s language) justifies them before God. For it touches the 
springs of their actions ; it fastens not on this or that detail of conduct, 
but extends throughout the whole sphere of moral activity’—(Introduction). 

‘It is a simple matter of fact that the afflictions of every saint and 
martyr do supplement the afflictions of Christ. The Church is built up 
by repeated acts of self-denial in successive individuals and successive 
generations. . .*They bear their part in the sufferings of Christ. . . But 
St. Paul would have been the last to say that they bear their part in the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ. . . . “ Yes, I Paul the persecutor, I Paul the 
feeble and sinful, am permitted to supplement—I do not shrink from the 
word—the afflictions of Christ. Despite all that He underwent, He the 
Master has left something still for me the servant to undergo. And so 
my flesh is privileged to suffer for His body,—His spiritual body the 
Church ” ’—(Notes on Chap. i. 24, slightly re-arranged as regards order, 
for convenience of citation.) 


Canon TREvorR’s volume on Zhe Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrifice and 
Participation of the Holy Eucharist (London and Oxford: Parker) 
has also reached a second edition. ‘This volume may be fairly de- 
scribed as an embodiment of the views set forth with so much inge- 
nuity and learning in our own day by Archdeacon Freeman in 
England, and (with at least equal ingenuity, and perhaps still richer 
and more varied learning) by the Rev. G. H. Forbes in Scotland. 
That it is a view capable of much support from certain portions of 
Holy Writ, from passages of Liturgies, and from works of Fathers 
and Divines, even down to the ninth century; that it is compatible 
in the minds of such men with the deepest reverence, and with a 
most keen appreciation of the importance of the sacramental element 
in Christianity—all this we consider to be quite undeniable. It is, 
however, remarkable that its two ablest supporters, the divines 
just mentioned, were both dissatisfied with the English Liturgy. 
Moreover, we know of a person who was anxious to trace, as impar- 
tially as he could, the effect of the teaching and practice of these able 
theologians upon others. He had opportunities of doing this, and 
his conclusions were not favourable. 

That Canon Trevor’s book is a really valuable one, and, with a 
few exceptions, temperate in its language, may be safely asserted. We 
should have thought, however, that, despite the difficulties arising from 
the Kantian philosophy, a good deal may be said on_ be- 
half of the use of the term odjective. ‘The sense in which it is 
now commonly employed is certainly quite pre-Kantian, and 
recognized by Isaac Watts and Dr. Johnson. We have to 
thank our author fora most kindly reference to this Review, but 
we trust that it will not be a following, in any bad sense, of party 
journals, if we bear in mind that different schools, lying on either 
side of Canon Trevor’s, appear to have made good their claim, both 
morally and legally, to a place in the English Church. On the whole 
question, it might be well for the student, in company with the pre- 
sent volume, and those of Mr. Freeman and Mr. Forbes, to study the 
Theological Defence of the Bishop of Brechin (London: Masters, 
1860), the Essays in Liturgiology of the late Dr. Neale, and the 
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Rev. Sir Wm. Palmer’s Zreatise on the Church of Christ. In one 
respect they are all agreed ; namely, in thorough repudiation of what 
is commonly known as the Zwinglian doctrine. All these, in com- 
pany too with Mr. Scudamore, Dean Goulburn, Canon Norris, and 
many more. agree in recognizing the existence of a sacrificial element 
in the Holy Eucharist, and in the sentiments, if not the actual lan- 
guage, of the Confession of Faith, commonly called that of John 
Knox :— 

‘And thus we utterlie damne the vanitie of those that affirme sacra- 

mentis to be nathing else but bair and nakit signes. Na, we assuritlie 
belief that be baptisme we ar ingraftid in CHRIST JESUS to be made par- 
takeris of His justice, be quilk our sinnis ar coverit and remittit : and also 
that in the Supper richtlie usit CHRIST JESUS is sa joynit with us that He 
becums verrey nurischment and fude of our saulis. . . . Sa that we con- 
fess and undoutitlie belief that the faithful in the richt use of the LORD’s 
table do sa eit the body and drinke the blude of the LORDE JEsuS, that He 
remains in thame and thay in Him ; yea they are sa maid flesche of His 
flesche, and bane of His banes, that as the eternall Godheid has given to 
the flesche of CHRIST JESUS (quhilk of the awin condition and nature was 
mortal and corruptibill) lyfe and immortalitie, sa does CHRIST JESUS 
His flesche and blude etin and drunkin be us give unto us the same 
prerogatives.’ 
WE always feel grateful to those who make a special subject, which 
is out of the reach of the many, their own, more particularly when 
its value is not likely to bring much of fame or of profit to him who 
studies it. Prebendary Malan is one of these students, and we feel 
that we ought to have called attention at an earlier date to his Ov7- 
ginal Documents of the Coptic Church. The researches of Mr. Malan 
lead him to place somewhat less reliance on the antiquity of the 
Liturgy of S. Mark, and indeed of all Liturgies, than is found to be 
the case with such writers as some of those to whom we have just 
been referring, particularly Neale and Forbes. But whichever side 
we take in such a controversy, the contributions here rendered to its 
discussion are most curious. The documents include a translation of 
the Liturgy of S. Mark; of the Euchologion and Liturgy of S. 
Gregory (Theologus) ; a Calendar of the Coptic Church ; the Holy 
Gospels and versicles used in that Church on each Sunday and Fes- 
tival ; and, lastly, a short History of the Coptic Church, translated 
from an Arabic author, ‘laqui-ed-Din El-Magrizi. This small octavo 
certainly conveys information not to be found in any other work in 
our language. But it looks a little strange to us to see Greek words 
printed, not only without the accents, but without the breathings. 
And is not the English of the following sentence a little peculiar ?— 
‘While yielding neither to him (Dr. Neale), nor to any one else in love 
of Apostolic doctrine and institutions, I find it impossible to join 
issue with him.’ Mr. Malan here uses the phrase jozz issue as being 
equivalent to agree. We ought to mention that one of the tracts in 
this volume is inscribed to the memory of Archdeacon Freeman, who 
took the greatest interest in Mr. Malan’s labours, and intended to 
have shared some of them. 
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CurIousLy enough, another tribute to the lamented Archdeacon of 
Exeter comes from Canon Norris, in his very able, careful, and sug- 
gestive little volume, Rudiments of Theology (London : Rivingtons). 
There was great room for sucha book in Anglican theology, and Mr. 
Norris has really done much towards filling up the gap, though we 
half regret that he has not allowed himself more room, and given us 
a volume twice as bulky as this very small octavo. Of course, where 
propositions are very numerous, we cannot be prepared to accept 
them all ; but it is a great advantage for young students of theology 
to know where they may look for further information. Without com- 
mitting ourselves to all the features of the school of theology here 
represented—it might, perhaps, without offence, be called Archdeacon 
Freeman’s school—we are very conscious of the reverence, learning, 
and activity at present displayed by it. 


Dean Howson intends, we understand, to publish a reply to Mr. 
Beresford Hope and the Rev. Malcolm MacColl. On the same theme 
we have to notice a very calm and peace-seeking argument, entitled 
Vestments and Law, by the Rev. W. F. Hobson, Chaplain of the 
Faversham Almshouse (Parker: Oxford and London). Mr. Hob- 
son suggests the acceptance of the cope, on both sides, in preference 
to the chasuble. Mr. Hobson displays excellent temper, real inde- 
pendence of thought, and no mean power as a student of history and 
a judge of evidence. On the other side, we have received Zhe East- 
ward Position Unscriptural, and not Primitive and Catholic, by the 
Vicar of Fenwick, Dr. Harrison (London: Longmans). It is im- 
possible not to recognize the very considerable powers of this gentle- 
man in the way of argument. He isa great reader, and possesses 
that knowledge of the work of opponents, without which no man will 
ever make an effective controversialist. Nevertheless, we do not 
consider ourselves bound to go into Dr. Harrison’s arguments ; for 
we find it hard to believe that any writer can exercise a lasting influ- 
ence who, in speaking of men of holy life, can take upon himself to 
look into their hearts and pronounce upon their motives as this 
author does. We do not know how far Dr. Harrison has the right to 
say that ‘ other members of the same Chapter [that of Christ Church, 
Oxford] believe that there is no other presence tn the consecrated elements 
than their own natural substance of bread and wine’—(p. 154) ; but we 
certainly think it a sin against all modesty and charity to write ‘ that 
Dr. Pusey, probably from a wholesome fear of the law and a carnal 
policy, usually keeps to the north side or end of the table ’—(pp. 
153-4). ‘The author asks opponents, why they remain in a Church 
which disallows their ritual? It would be obviously just as fair to in- 
quire of him, why he remains in a Church which has not made any 
formal protest against the judgment in the Bennett case ? 


WE turn to a much lighter theme. Mr. S. B. James, the Vicar of 
Northmarston, in Buckinghamshire, has thrown together in a small 
volume, headed Zastes and Habits, Personal and Social, a set of 
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Essays (London : Hodder and Stoughton). ‘The word essays suggests 
some very distinguished names, as those of Montaigne, Bacon, Addi- 
son, and Charles Lamb. But it is possible for a volume of this sort 
to fall short of the exceedingly high literary standard thus held out, 
and yet to be thoroughly interesting, and possibly more practical than 
many books which aim at much grandeur or superlative elegance. 
Mr. James is decidedly lively, and displays much good sense and 
good feeling. Many clergy will find that they have obtained some 
really good hints from the essay on “The Clergy,Socially and Secularly,’ 
and though opinions will differ greatly on the question of ‘ Domestic 
Servants and Servitudes,’ and many will think that our author has 
taken a retaining fee for the side of the kitchen versws the drawing- 
room, the present critic feels bound to declare that he is on the same 
side with Mr. James, and that he knows of a household where such 
views have been acted on for many years, and with the most com- 
plete success. 

WE ought to have noticed sooner—for they are specially fitted for the 
holy season of Lent—the plain-spoken and forcible addresses en- 
titled Zhe Destruction of Sin, by the late Rev. J. C. Chambers, best 
known, we think, as Warden of the House of Charity, Soho (Lon- 
don: Hayes). These sermons may not produce upon readers the 
extraordinary effects wrought by the personal influence of the writer 
upon those with whom he was brought in contact. His pages remind 
us in some measure of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and occasionally, too, 


of Rodriguez. Not that there is anything in them (except, perhaps, 
one brief note, and this only concerns a somewhat abstract question) 
which can be called un-Anglican, but only that the author seems fond, 
like the above-named writers, of illustrations drawn from history; and 
dwells greatly, as it were de fide, on the bodily, at least as much as on 
the mental sufferings of the lost. 


Tue Regius Professor of Modern History in Queen’s College, 
Belfast, Mr. C. D. Yonge, has given a contribution of extreme interest 
and sterling value to our means of knowing and judging that great 
problem, the French Revolution of 1789. It is a Life of Marie 
Antoinette (London: Hurst and Blackett), and supplies within the 
compass of two small volumes, in a most attractive and readable 
shape, all the latest information respecting this unfortunate Queen. 
Those who have noticed, even cursorily, articles concerning the 
consort of Louis XVI. in the Revue des Deux Mondes during the last 
few years by M. Lomenie and others, must be aware that the process 
of recent investigation has tended decidedly in her favour. Mr. 
Yonge is certainly a champion on her side. Still, it is only just to 
say that he not only makes out a strong case on her behalf, but 
supplies his readers with references which they can turn to and 
examine for themselves. The eminently beautiful portrait of his 
heroine, at the beginning of the work, will certainly prepossess many 
very strongly in her favour. 
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Ir is impossible to read such a work as ravstvennoe Pravoslavnoe 
Bogoslovie(2nd ed. St. Petersburg: Stasjulevitch. London: Nutt), by the 
Arch-priest Soljarski, without feeling that a Church to which a second 
edition of such a work is acceptable deserves an attention different 
from that which the Russian Church generally receives at the hands 
of Englishmen. The difference between the tone of Roman works 
on moral theology and the tone of this before us is not more 
striking than the similarity of the latter to the tone of good Anglican 
theology. The whole system is here based upon passages in Holy Writ, 
supplemented by quotations from the earlier Councils and the best 
known amongst the Fathers, an apposite quotation from the ancient 
philosophers being occasionally introduced. It is free entirely from 
the three great faults of Jesuit moral theology—the quotations from 
modern authorities, the confused system of setting one authority 
against another, and the minute hair-splitting with respect to things 
questionably right. All questions are dealt with in the broadest and 
plainest way, perhaps almost to a sacrifice of minuteness, but not 
without respect to the actual circumstances and necessities of daily 
life. —The vexed question among moral theologians, of the possibility 
of a lie being under certain circumstances pe rmissible, is met with a 
most decisive negative, equivocation, or in fact anything including 
‘the deceit of one’s neighbour,’ being entirely rejected, and the 
grounds of this opinion explained at some length. The whole 
subject is arranged somewhat differently from the usual Western 
method: The general questions concerning the science of moral 
theology are treated in an introduction. The natural law of God 


and the Christian law are then treated each in a separate section, the 
latter being subdivided into treatises on ‘ Duty to God’ (devotion, 
faith, hope, charity, interior and exterior worship, worship of the 
Saints), ‘ Duty to oneself’ (self-knowledge, self-respect, self-abnega- 
tion), ‘ Duty towards one’s neighbour’ (general, special, ecclesiastical, 
civil, social). We quote as a specimen of the treatment the follow- 
ing on the right manner of spending holy days (p. 173) :— 


‘Considering the importance of Christian festivals, we ought to pass 
them in a holy manner. (1.) Not only not engaging ourselves in worldly 
amusements and diversions, but also, that we may apply ourselves with- 
out impediment to works holy and pleasing to God, giving up on these 
days our ordinary occupation and labour for pay. (2.) It isright on these 
days to go to church, for public worship, reading the Word of God, and 
participation of the Lord’s Table. Thus the first Christians spent their 
days. (3.) At home these days should be spent in meditation on God, 
His work and His creation, in remembrance of the infinite merits of our 
Saviour, and His great loving-kindness and His promises ; in reading and 
hearing the Word of God, in reflection and conversation about our great 
destination, and about eternal life ; in mutual instruction and encourage- 
ment of one another to good works ; in remembrance of, and prayer to the 
Saints, and in imitation of their faith and works. (4.) Above all, these 
days should be sanctified by deeds of love and liberality, &c. —that i is, by 
visiting the sick, consoling the mourners, giving of our superfluities to the 
poor, &e. —imitating our ‘Lord, His Apostles, and the ancient Christians. 


1 ¢ Orthodox Moral Theology. 
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Never does such an opportunity occur to a man, of showing his love to 
his neighbour with hearty edification and internal comfort, as on these days, 
when everything speaks to him of the unlimited love of God to the human 
race, and when everything is convenient for the exhibition of charity. 

(5.) Above all things, a Christian ought so to behave himself on these days, 

that every action and deed of his should bear witness to his high calling 

in Christ, and his high aspiration and hopes at the end of time.’ 

The author gives in one of the opening sections a very brief 
sketch of the history of moral theology, mentioning the authors on 
whom he chiefly relies. We agree with him in thinking that 
many Western moral theologians can only be used with the greatest 
caution. Amongst the Mystics he especially selects Tauler and 
A-Kempis for praise, though his estimation of the successors of the 
schoolmen is not on the whole very high. 

Solovki. Vospominanija t razskast tz’ poesdok' ? Bogomoljtzami.' By V. 
N. Nemirovitch Dantchenko, (St. Petersburg: Transhela. 
London: Nutt.) 

THE title of this book is rather misleading. ‘The author did not travel 

with the pilgrims at all, except on the steamboat from Archangel to 

the Solovki islands. Nor does he recount the adventures of more 
than a single visit. His book, however, is extremely interesting in 
many ways. It is divided into two parts, the former recounting some 
incidents of his journey as far as Archangel, the latter his visit to the 
Solovki monastery. A quantity of agricultural and mercantile 
statistics (interesting, no doubt, to those connected with such matters) 
tend to make the former part somewhat tedious. The condition of 
the lower orders in the territory of Archangel is described as horrible 
in the extreme. Deserted as the country is, it is nevertheless over- 
populated by exiles, who would gladly exchange their temporary 
exile in Archangel, where they are ‘ devoted to eternal hunger because 
there is no demand for labour,’ for a life-long exile in Siberia, where, 
if there be no hope of return, there is labour and food. Pure bread 
is a luxury only known to the well-to-do on festivals, and in times of 
scarcity becomes so rare as to be almost unattainable. Things are 
mentioned (p. 11) as having been done in 1867 for a few pounds of 
bread which one shudders to read. The author seems to think the 
railroad will do something to ameliorate the appalling poverty. The 
description of Archangel itself is interesting, but the town, like the 
province, seems to be a den of hunger. The second part, in which 
the author describes his trip to the ‘Athos of Russia,’ is by far the 
more entertaining. On the steamboat (the Vera) he informed the 
captain, Father John, of his having become renowned through Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon’s book on Free Russia, which was news to the good 
monk. It is strange to learn from what different lands the motley 
crowd of pilgrims is drawn together. Persons from all over Russia, 
even the very poor, contrive to find their way to Solovki. The hum- 
blest entertain them charitably on their way, and the charity, as it 
might be supposed, is sometimes imposed upon. One girl had come 


1 Solovki. Recollections and Tales of Travels with the Pilgrims. 
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from Irkutsk, in Siberia, a distance of more than 2,000 miles, the 
greater part of which (from Tomsk) she had walked barefoot, bring- 
ing with her, as an offering, all the money given her by her father for 
the journey ; and having not only lived the whole time on alms, but 
having been for a great part of the distance guide to a blind old man. 

The pilgrimages are undertaken sometimes for the benefit of the 
pilgrim’s own soul, often for the souls of their parents. As the 
steamboat came up to the landing-stage, under the great round 
towers, green cupolas, and golden crosses of Solovki, the whole crowd 
knelt upon the deck, one old man murmuring, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace.’ Another aged pilgrim died the same 
day that he arrived, and was buried by the name of Basil, by which 
he had passed amongst the pilgrims, nothing more being known 
of him. ‘There are fewer pilgrims every year, but their alms on the 
other hand increase. 

The monks, as a rule, seem happy, and speak of exwuz as im- 
possible at the monastery. ‘They labour for God; or, as Father 
John, the captain, expressed himself, ‘for SS. Zosimus and Sabbas.’ 
They are not of this world, and have no desire to return to it. But 
the Abbot’s eye to the economical aspect of affairs, the dissatis- 
faction of one communicative monk, and the ravings of a poor 
wretch out of his senses, seem to suggest that there is another aspect 
of the matter. The author did not see the whole time a single monk 
with a book in his hand, but they are good workmen and good hosts. 
Very various motives, doubtless, draw them to the monastery ; but we 
think the author is right in suggesting that one of the most powerful 
is the combined influence of the monastery school and hunger. In 
the school the work is thus distributed during the days of the week :— 
Monday : Law of God, Holy Scripture. Tuesday : Old and New 
Testament history. Wednesday: Explanation of Divine Service. 
Thursday : History of the Church and Empire of Russia. Friday : 
Geography and Arithmetic. Sunday: Writing. ‘This is an almost 
purely ecclesiastical education. In the monastery there is quiet, and 
good food too. When the scholar goes home he has received no 
education suitable to his peasant rank ; all is want and hunger, and 
his life like that of ‘a young wolf.’ Consequently, in many cases, 
he naturally goes back to Solovki, and becomes a monk. Many 
others there are, of course, whom religious fervour, the desire of 
peace, and other pious motives, have drawn thither. The English 
attack upon Solovki has not been forgotten, and the monks are ready 
to talk about it to any one who will listen. The author visited 
several points of interest in the Solovki archipelago, and describes 
its scenery as very impressive. The queerest stories are scattered 
about the book—stories which could only have come from Russia ; 
and whilst we are able to congratulate the writer on the many touches 
of pathos and humour, and his happy sketches of characters and 
places, we regret that he could not spare a chapter for the expe- 
riences of an old lady who had seen various apparitions, a hundred- 
headed serpent, a living two-headed eagle, and many other things 
not usually met with. 

VOL. II1.—NO., III. sh 
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Geschichte der quietistischen Mystik in der Katholischen Kirche. Von 


Dr. HernricH Herre. (Berlin: Wilh. Hertz. London : Nutt.) 


In attempting a history of the Quietistic Mysticism of the [Roman] 
Catholic Church, Dr. Heppe has ventured upon a hitherto unexplored 
province of ecclesiastical history. The interest of the subject, which 
alone might be sufficient to commend the book, is much enhanced 
by the patience and ability with which the author has approached 
his work, collecting the rare literature of an almost forgotten re- 
ligious movement, and studying in the originals the copious writings 
of its adherents. 

Commencing from the Franciscan S. Peter of Alcantara, Dr. 
Heppe traces the development of the Quietistic Mysticism in the life 
and writings of S. Teresa, S. John of the Cross, and the other 
Spanish Mystics. A special section is dedicated to S. Francis de 
Sales, another to the various French, Spanish, and Italian Mystics, 
down to the time of Molinos. The next section treats of the life of 
Madame Guyon until her arrival in Paris with the Pere Lacombe ; 
and then, having described the general condition of the Church of 
France and its relation to Rome in the time of Louis XIV., the 
author continues the story of Madame de Guyon to her death, 
relating at great length the miserable quarrels between Bossuet and 
Fénelon, concluding with the extermination of Quietism in the 
Roman Church under the ban of the Curia, contemporaneously with 
the full approval of the writings of the older Mystics. A supple- 
mentary chapter relates the history of the borrowed Quietism of the 
Lutheran Body, which had its origin rather in French than Spanish 
sources. Jn addition to the historical sketch, the actual teaching of 
the various Mystics is carefully epitomized, the statements of their 
doctrine being substantiated by quotations from their writings in 
foot-notes. These quotations are always given in the original tongue 
—a most valuable feature in the book. ‘The work being thus full and 
accurate, will be of interest not only to the historian and theologian, 
but to the philosopher and lover of sacred literature too, who will 
find here a record of a theological system and a cycle of devotional 
thought well worth perusal and attention. Not the least interesting 
feature of the book is the way in which it collects together into a 
single school such well-known names as those of S. Teresa, S. 
Francis de Sales, Luis of Granada, Rodriguez, Surin, Cardinal Bona, 
Poiret, and Tersteegen. The volume is further valuable as a guide 
to Mystical literature, the titles and most important editions of the 
various Mystical books, whether renowned or almost forgotten, being 
duly recorded. 

Dr. Heppe seems to us to regard ‘ Mystical theology’ as a ray of 
‘ evangelical light,’ appearing in the Roman Communion, though in 
reality in fundamental contradiction to the hierarchical and sacra- 
mental system. Hence he sees in its condemnation the necessary 
corollary of the Roman doctrines concerning sacramental grace, and 
insists upon the canonization of S. John of the Cross alongside of 
the condemnation of Madame Guyon as an act of gross incon- 
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sistency. In all this he appears to us to have muci exaggerated the 
rigidity of the Roman system, and to have assumed an impossibility 
of grace after baptism being conferred, except by sacramental means, 
which is entirely alien to the mind of the Roman Church. It was 
not the value as a means of grace of the ‘ Oracion de Quietud’ which 
Rome condemned, but the extravagancies of Molinos and de Guyon. 
That Dr. Heppe does not bring out the contrast between these later 
Mystics and S. John of the Cross or S. Teresa, that he ignores it 
and denies it, is the one fault we have to find with his book. The 
teaching, for instance, of S. Teresa, in her Vida (c. xxii.), is distinctly 
contradictory to the opinions of Madame de Guyon concerning the 
relation of the perfected soul to the Incarnation. Madame de Guyon 
denied any need of the Incarnation to the perfected soul. This was 
one of Bossuet’s chief points of objection to her system. Similarly, 
with regard to the Sentemias Espirituales of S. John of the Cross, 
certain phrases in them are certainly patient of a very different 
interpretation to that in which Madame de Guyon would have under- 
stood them. It seems to us a pity that Dr. Heppe has devoted so 
large a part of his book to Madame de Guyon. We can quite 
sympathize with him in his commiseration for this pious and unfor- 
tunate lady, but must regret that his anxiety to defend her should 
have made him overlook the extravagancies of her Mysticism ; and so 
detracted from the value of this, in every other respect, excellent 
book. 


WE fear that Dr. Benrath must be content to add one more to the 
long list of those who have written and spoken in condemnation of 
Bernardino Ochino. His apology, Bernardino Ochino von Siena: ein 
Beitrag sur Geschichte der Reformation (Leipzig: Fues. London: 
Nutt), though extremely interesting and worthy of high commenda- 
tion for the care bestowed upon it, fails entirely to our thinking to 
clear the character. of the culprit. Bernardino Ochino’s history is 
briefly this. Born in Siena, he joined the Franciscans; declining 
promotion among whom, he passed over to the stricter Capuchins. 
Among these, addicted to the most extreme asceticism, he attained 
to a great fame for sanctity, was twice Vicar-General of his Order, 
and a preacher renowned throughout Italy. Mixed up with pious 
persons affected by the influence which in Northern Europe produced 
the Reformation, he gradually adopted uncertain statements concern- 
ing the need of ‘ good works,’ and was selected in 1542 by the Papal 
power as a man to be made an example of. To avoid death or im- 
prisonment, he fled to Geneva, became the friend of Calvin, and having 
thrown in his lot with the Reformers and become a reforming preacher, 
he resided in turn in England, Basle, and Ziirich. Finally, dis- 
contented with his new friends, and having published an alarming 
pamphlet in favour of polygamy, he fled, an exile, to Poland, where, 
forsaken by his children (he had married in Switzerland), he died of 
the plague, utterly deserted. It is impossible not to feel an interest in 
his earlier life, or in the development of his sense of the insufficiency 


of such ‘works’ as usually passed for meritorious in his day ; but it is 
T2 
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sad to see him aie: passing from one extreme to the other, and 
only raises disgust to read the ill-natured complaints of the discon- 
tented old man, who had tried and quarrelled with everything in turn, 
from the Papacy to Calvinism. We are quite ready to agree with 
Dr. Benrath, that it is an injustice on the part of his Roman biogra- 
phers to consider his early life a gross act of hypocrisy ; but we are 
unable to see that his conduct after breaking with Rome betokened 
any real greatness of character. We are indebted to Dr. Benrath, 
however, for a glimpse at that almost hidden page of history which 
recounts the effect of Reformation ideas in Italy. Not only have few 
records of this movement survived in Italy, but the few there are 
have been till lately jealously kept from the eyes of the public. The 
greater thanks are, therefore, due to men who, like our author, have 
been at the trouble of making a personal search through the Italian 
libraries for documents on which to build up something more his- 
torical than the anathemas and abuse with which Italian writers of the 
Roman obedience have enveloped the name of such men as Ochino. 
Dr. Benrath gives us, in addition to mere biography, examples and 
analyses both of Ochino’s preaching and books, and, not least valu- 
able, reprints from the originals of several letters ‘and other documents 
of importance. The sermons seem simple and to the point, and very 
hearty ; many of the writings quaint ; the later ones in many cases, 
in our judgment, offensive, not only in matter but in tone, which is 
cynical and ill-natured. We could have wished that Dr. Benrath had 
given us some more particulars concerning the ‘ Oratory of Divine 
Love’ in Rome, and the Reform party in Naples, and we fear that 
we cannot absolve him from the common errors of writers of the 
Evangelical Church, of thinking that every expression extolling 
‘grace’ means depreciation of ‘works.’ The book concludes with 
a full catalogue of Ochino’s works and of the various translations of 


them. 


Die Bergpredigt nach Mattheus und Lucas exegetisch and kritisch 
untersucht. Von ERNST ACHELIS. (Leipzig: Velhagen and 
Klasing. London : Nutt.) 


Ir is unpleasant to have to confess this a disappointing book, as it 
contains all the evidences of patient labour, careful collection, and 
studious thought. Yet, despite much that is good and noticeable, 
the book is disappointing. The author starts from Schleiermacher’s 
observation that the primary meanings and references of many of 
our Lord’s most familiar sayings are still often lost sight of, or else 
obscured by popular interpretations. The attempt, by reference to 
the religious ideas of Old Testament origin common at our Lord’s 
time, to recover the sense in which much that He said was under- 
stood by his hearers is the most satisfactory part of the work. A 
better field for this attempt than the Sermon on the Mount could not 
have been found. The scepe of the work, however, necessarily ex- 
cludes, certainly to the great detriment of the book as a whole, any 
collection of various interpretations, or of the varied suggestions 
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which spring out of the actual text. This makes the commentary 
very heavy. Patristic quotations there are scarcely any, but frequent 
reference to Tholuck, Bleek, Godet, Oosterzee, and other modern 
commentators. Analyses, minute to a fault, and careful summaries 
are interspersed throughout the book, which treats the whole con- 
secutively in short portions. ‘he version of the Sermon given by 
S. Luke is considered in a separate section. With respect to the 
vexed questions concerning the identity of the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount’ and the ‘Sermon on the Plain,’ Dr. Achelis’ thesis is that S. 
Luke found and adopted the form in his Gospel, which originated in 
oral tradition, combining with the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount other parts of our Lord’s instructions. He thinks that this 
document was known to the author of the first Gospel, but that he 
omitted the parts contained in it which did not occur in his correct 
records. We do not see anything to incline us to accept this theory. 
In the course of the work parallel passages of our Lord’s teaching on 
other occasions are introduced and explained. ‘The great fault of 
the book is its involved and very tedious style, the matter of which is 
often heavy, without being deep. 


Materialismus oder Christenthum (Herder: Freiburg) is a small 
brochure of considerable merit, dealing seriatim with the various 
points under discussion between Christians and materialists. The 
chapter devoted to Darwinism, which is somewhat off-hand, is not 
so satisfactory as the rest of the work; but the book will be found to 
contain both interesting criticism on materialistic theses and useful 
hints on the scientific arguments in favour of the truth of revealed 
religion. 


Der Colibatszwang und dessen Aufhebung. Non Dr. JOH. FRIEDRICH 
VON SCHULTE, Geh. Justizrath und Professor der Rechte. (Bonn : 
P. Neusser, 1876.) 


Ir is probably not unknown to English observers of the Old 
Catholic movement that a considerable difference has sprung up be- 
tween the German and the Swiss Churches upon the question of the 
celibacy of the clergy. This difference is in great part to be traced to 
the known historical characteristics of the two peoples—the Germans 
being hitherto always slow to political action, and pondering much 
before they act ; the Swiss, on the contrary, being rapid in political 
action, versed and practised in it beyond all other peoples, and in- 
clined to body forth at once in act every new thought. A comparison 
of the debates and issues of ‘the Synods of Bonn and of Olten will 
justify this assertion. ‘The Swiss Synod was, as a matter of fact, 
Presbyterian and Congregational ; the Swiss priests and churches 
decided to elect a bishop ; but they proceeded immediately to action 
without waiting until he was chosen and consecrated. We find the 
German theologians, from the very beginning of the movement, scho- 
lastic and methodical, held in check by an unwavering reverence for 
ecclesiastical tradition, anxious to do all churchly acts only in a 
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churchly manner, unwilling to take a single step forward until it 
seemed clearly right and prudent, and fully legalized by the regularly 
elected members of a representative synod under the oversight of a 
bishop. ‘As a consequence of their past historical experience and 
development,’ says a Swiss writer, ‘the Germans are accustomed 
to allow themselves to be led and guided. The German Catholics 
long had the reputation at Rome of being the most pious and docile 
of all Catholics.’ The Swiss, on the contrary, at all periods of their 
history, have been revolutionary and independent in their manner of 
dealing with Church affairs. The Swiss clergy and laity defied and 
even defeated the Pope when greater States and their monarchs trem- 
bled at him. When John XXI. excommunicated the people of 
Schwyz, now the seat of the most pronounced Ultramontanism, they 
derided the Papal curse, and gave the priests the choice between 
leaving the canton and continuing the full exercise of their functions. 
Basel. and Ziirich treated Papal legates as criminals for bringing 
excommunications into their districts, and punished the priests who 
preferred the Pope tothe State. The Swiss inherit, as indeed every 
noble nation must do, a mass of medizval anti-Papal traditions ; but 
it exceeds others in this kind of historical possession. Although the 
Popes enlisted so many individual Switzers into their armies, the 
general Swiss conscience was thoroughly on the side of the reputed 
temporal head of medizeval Christendom against its reputed spiritual 
head. A Papal Nuntius said truly of them—‘ This people is harder to 
handle than the most delicate porcelain.’ The Catholic Church ex- 
ists for the education and development of the nations, to each of 
which the King of the Gentiles has given for good ends its own indi- 
vidual character. We must, therefore, expect to find traces of national 
character and effects of the national history reflected in those Swiss 
clergy and communities who have chosen the title of ‘ National- 
Katholische Kirche der Schweiz.’ They are men who have been 
used from adult age to take the initiative in political affairs, who have 
acquired by heredity a marvellous political dexterity and mobility, 
whose whole civil existence and activity are grounded upon the 
principle that the final seat of authority in every society resides in the 
entirety of the society, and who regard all government, except free 
self-government, as tyranny more or less modified. 

The Swiss and German Old Catholics agree in all points of 
Catholic reformation except this of clerical celibacy. On the most 
pressing question of all, at the present day—the right relation of the 
Church to the State—there is not a shadow of difference. The 
leaders and members of both Churches have shown in word and 
deed that a man can be at once a faithful member of the Universai 
Society and a faithful member of the National Society, a good 
Catholic and a good citizen. Even upon this vexed question of 
clerical celibacy the difference, as the intention of Dr. Von Schulte’s 
treatise sufficiently shows, is not in any sense doctrinal. Both 
Churches are agreed that the obligatory celibacy of the priesthood is 
no part of the true Catholic tradition ; that by it amere disciplinary 
custom had been exalted into a dogma; that it had been forced 
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upon the Church in ages in which the Church, or entire congregation 
of Jesus Christ, had lost constitutional liberty ; that its main end 
was the separation of the priesthood from common sympathy and 
interest with the divine order of the family, the commune, the nation, 
and humanity ; and that this separation was not needed for the 
Church’s sake, but for the sake of the ecclesiastical-political central- 
ization of authority in the Roman Bishop. Both Churches are agreed 
that the abolition of compulsory celibacy must be a part of the 
Catholic reform. Dr. Von Schulte made a sort of promise of this 
book in his speech at the last Synod of the Old Catholics at Bonn. 
He speaks here for the Germans ; he himself, indeed, goes further 
than the more conservative of the Germans are perhaps yet inclined 
to follow him. But he does not go the length of the Swiss, who 
not only think that an evil can be abrogated as soon as it is 
perceived, but who have some justification for this belief in the mar- 
vellous adaptability of their political circumstances to swift ameliora- 
tions, and who are in the habit of cutting knots while other people are 
debating how and when to untie them. Nosuch denouncing demon- 
stration against the Tridentine law has ever yet been made by a 
Catholic jurist and theologian. A fuller collection of historical matter 
may be found in the American Harry C. Lea’s admirable History of 
Sacerdotal Celibacy; but that book is put together as a literary 
exercise ; its chapters are studies of phenomena with which the 
student himself has no vital connection ; whereas the author of Der 
Colibatszwang und dessen Aufhebung is dealing with hideous diseases 
of the organism which is nearest and dearest to himself, and his zeal 
for the purity of the House of God gives that kind of unity to his 
scholarly work which cannot be attained by a merely industrious and 
dexterous compiler. Dr. Von Schulte, in the historical part of his 
work, goes over ground which has been travelled often enough by the 
old anti-Papal controversialists ; but he works as a son of the nine- 
teenth century, keeping in view the political and ethical aspects of 
the existence of this huge army virtually disconnected from the 
family and the State, and therefore from humanity. His scholarship 
is throughout popularized ; his book made thoroughly readable ; for 
he sees that it is to the Catholic populace or mass of the christened, to 
the Church in her fullest extension, that the case against the 
celibacy of the pastorate has to be stated. It is in the Catholic 
Church-consciousness, used for ages to an unmarried priesthood, 
dreaming of no other possible state of things, that the real strength 
of the evil lies. The popular conscience must not be insulted or 
forced ; it must be enlightened and liberated ; the history of sacer- 
dotal celibacy must be laid open; the doctrines of the liberty of 
Christ’s priesthood, of the sanctity of marriage for all persons in the 
Church, of the inviolable union established in Jesus Christ between 
the Church and the nations, must first of all be preached ; the whole- 
some practice will follow ; the quickened conscience of the Church 
will demand it. The Catholic peasant in Prussia and Baden has no 
conception that the Pope has drawn a certain geographical line, on 
the eastern side of which the married priest is an honourable man, 
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but on whose western side the married priest is a man living in 
ungodly concubinage. We have it from a Swiss theologian, that he 
was taught in early youth, by the chaplain who educated him, that a 
permanent difference between a priest and a layman is stamped upon 
the former by his celibacy. ‘ Even physically,’ he said, ‘the priest 
is an entirely different man from the layman. In hell, priests are 
known from all other men by this inextinguishable mark.’ 

The following incisive passage from the last part of Dr. Von 
Schulte’s book contains the very pith of his position :— 

‘So lange die Kirche, die Vereinigung der an Christus Glaubenden, 
existirte und thatig war, gab es kein solches Gesetz. Als aber die Rechte 
der Volkskirche und die des Klerus von den Bischéfen konfiszirt waren, 
da konnte man ein Gesetz erlassen, welches fiir einen Theil der Menschen 
seine natiirliche Bestimmung, eine eheliche Verbindung einzugehen, ver- 
nichtet. Durch das Célibatsgesetz, hat der Geistliche aufgeh6rt, ein freier 
Mensch zusein. Er ist zum Werkzeug hierarchischer Macht geworden. 
Gegen die Aufhebung des Célibats gibt’s gar keinen verniinftigen Grund 
als ; Das katholische Volk will’s nicht. Dieser Grund schliesst eigentlich 
Folgendes in sich: Das Volk ist durch die hierarchische Leitung so 
durch und durch Ultramontane geworden, dass es die Geistlichen als 
héhere Wesen ansieht, dass es den Klerus als den Herrscher in Staat und 
Kirche, in der Gesellschaft betrachtet, zwei Gesellschaften kennt: eine 
Geistliche und eine Weltliche, dass ihm sein Christenthum mit Rémerthum 
zusammenfillt. Soll das aufhéren, soll wirklich eine Reform der Kirche 
endgiiltig, fest und heilsam erfolgen, so ist’s die Grundbedingung, dass der 
Geistliche sich wieder als Mensch, Biirger, Patriot fiihle.’ 


Practical difficulties stand in the way of any immediate Old 
Catholic abrogation of priestly celibacy in Prussia, Hessen, and 
Baden. The Tridentine canons and the current Catholic usage are 
naturally respected by States in which there is a great Catholic 
public, and in which the Catholic clergy are established officials. 
The priest who takes a wife is indeed now protected by the modern 
civil legislation ; his bishop has no power to separate him from his 
wife. But this is only one side of the question. ‘The priest who 
marries can still be deprived, at the appeal of his bishop, of his 
ecclesiastical benefice. Thus the State has as yet only opened the 
door to the priest on one side; it keeps the door shut against him on 
the other side. It is probable, therefore, that the Old Catholic clergy, 
who are daily gaining an increased share of benefices, or of participa- 
tion in established Church funds, would run the risk of losing all 
claim upon these if they took upon themselves to marry before the 
lawful organ of the Old Catholic congregations has canonically 
abrogated the existing Colibatsgesetz. Some of the more conser- 
vative Germans are so frightened at the danger threatened to the 
whole movement by the more precipitate action of the Swiss, that they 
have held out a half threat that Bishop Reinkens will not consecrate 
the Bishop designated by the Swiss Synod. But it must be recol- 
lected that in German Switzerland it was the vote of the laity and 
not of the clergy which demands the immediate abolition of the 
Colibatsgesetz. The clergy of Pfarrer Herzog’s school are men of a 
different temper to the French Father Hyacinthe; they will do 
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nothing on their own bare conviction ; with one consent they all 
refrained from voting. ‘The laity expressed that old historical pre- 
judice of the Swiss against clerical celibacy which took such a 
startling form in the middle ages, when some of the cantons, as Sleidan 
reports, actually required the new parish priest to elect a concubine, 
regarding this as the then only possible precaution for the purity of the 
community. Rome had again and again implicitly ruled that forni- 
cation in a priest was less criminal than matrimony, and the resolute 
burghers simply acted upon the rule. 


The Supernatural in the New Testament. By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 


TuIs book was written at the request of the Christian Evidence 
Society ; and its object is to reply to the author of Supernatural 
Religion. Mr. Row isalready favourably known by previous writings 
on apologetic subjects, and the present work, we think, is no un- 
worthy sequel to them. While avoiding the deeper issues raised by 
the question of the supernatural, Mr. Row addresses himself to those 
aspects ofthe question which are likely to strike and weigh most with 
the ordinary reader, and we think he has produced a work which, 
for practical purposes, will be highly useful. We may notice as points, 
in which he has been successful, the questions as to whether miracles 
are contrary to reason; the alleged credulity and superstition of the 
first followers of our Lord ; and the difficult question of demoniacal 
miracles and demoniacal possession. In regard to the latter points 
the only doubt we have is, as to whether the position he takes up, 
that demoniacal agency is confined to the spiritual world, can be sus- 
tained. But the most successful portion of the work is, beyond 
doubt, the treatment of the proof of the Resurrection. The use which 
Mr. Row has made of the Epistles of S. Paul towards the establish- 
ment of the Resurrection is very striking ; and we only wish he had 
added a section or chapter with the view of dispelling the mist which 
sceptics raise on this subject, in regard to the spirituality of Christ’s 
body. 

The salient feature of the book is, that it is, to a certain extent, a 
recoil from the old apologetic standpoint, which formed the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Calvinism. This change of ground is evidenced 
by the dismissal of the question of inspiration from the field of apology, 
and the treatment of the books of the New Testament as purely 
historical documents, and further in the assumption that the Christian 
revelation consists essentially of facts, such as the incarnation, the 
establishment of the Church, &c., rather than a édvok. This change 
of position gives the work an increased degree of cogency. But Mr. 
Row has not gone far enough in this direction, or rather has not ad- 
hered consistently to his new ground. ‘The position which he main- 
tains, that the miracle exists only for proof, and that its end is to 
prove a Divine commission, is inconsistent with the position that the 
Christian revelation consists essentially of facts. It is his adherence to 
this old view of the miracle that leads Mr. Row to call in question 
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the reality of demoniacal miracles ; for their reality obviously acts as 
a disturbing element to the evidential function of the miracle. But 
what if the position cannot be sustained? What if the sceptic is 
able to present a probable case to the effect that Scripture allows 
them? Is not the defence of revelation thereby weakened? But his 
continued adherence to the old view leads him into what we think a 
more serious mistake—the denial of ecclesiastical miracles. Eccle- 
siastical miracles ought not to be a difficulty, as they certainly are to 
the Calvinistic theory. They ought to be an immense support, as 
evidencing the continued presence of the Divine in the Church, and 
as thereby connecting on the miracles of revelation to God’s ordinary 
providence. And, besides this, is there not great danger in the 
summary rejection of them? Is not this to justify the very course 
which the sceptic takes with regard to the miracles of revelation? We 
regret these drawbacks, but, notwithstanding them, we think Mr. 
Row’s work a solid and a useful one. 


Moral Causation ; or, Notes on Mr. Mill’s Notes. By P. P. ALEXANDER, 
M.A. 


Tus book isa reply to certain strictures which Mr. Mill made in 
his third edition of his examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, 
on a previous work of the author's, entitled 1777 and Carlyle, which 
was in effect a criticism on Mr. Mill's chapter xxv., ‘ The Freedom 
of the Will.’ It is a re-issue, with additions, of a previous smaller 
work. The author tells us that Mr. Mill did not, in his fourth edition, 
notice the defence which he had made in his smaller work ; and as 
it did not suit him to be dragged through successive editions at the 
wheels of Mr. Mill’s conquering chariot, his defence being ignored, 
he determined to re-issue it in a somewhat extended form, when Mr. 
Mill’s death intervened. In the feeling that it would be inopportune 
to send it forth at that time, it was postponed, and is now published. 

Mr. Alexander grapples, and we think very successfully, with 
the strictures of Mr. Mill; indeed, so successfully, that we are in- 
clined to regret that his disquisitions should have appeared in this 
extreme controversial form. There are certain considerations, such 
for instance as the brevity of this life and the many things to be 
done, which will act as a deterrent from the attempt to master the 
details of a dispute, when otherwise the reader would have been ex- 
tremely glad to know what one so well worth listening to had to say 
on this important subject. Mr. Alexander shows us in the latter 
part of his work, where he quits the controversial form and writes 
continuously, that he can write interestingly and with great effect, 
and we are only sorry that the whole of the book was not formed on 
the same model. The book is marked throughout with perfect 
knowledge of the subject and with keen perception, and our sym- 
pathies are entirely with the views which the author takes. We 
would especially notice, as instances of successful treatment, his re- 
marks on the consciousness of freedom, and on the moral as opposed 
to the utilitarian character of punishment ; and in the latter part of 
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the work, the criticism on Mr. Mill’s psychological theory of matter, 
and on the theory as applied to mind. On the question of the per- 
sonality of the Ego, the reader will find some observations which are 
very striking and in the highest degree suggestive. 

It appears to us that the whole discussion on freedom, as carried 
on in this country, fails from ignoring certain crucial distinctions. 
For instance, enough is not made of the fact that man can only.act 
with intelligence; a man cannot act without knowing what: he does. 
Now this knowledge or intelligence, which always accompanies 
human action, at once lifts the whole sphere of human action out of 
the necessary sequences of cause and effect which rule in material 
nature into a higher sphere of freedom. The storm which is brewing 
is not free to wait till the ship. has rounded the point and got into 
harbour. Why? Because it acts blindly, necessarily, unintelligently. 
On the other hand, the artilleryman w ho acts intelligently is free to 
wait till the ship has passed between him and his target. In the 
knowledge or intelligence of what we do is given the knowledge of a 
multiplicity of alternatives, and consequently the possibility of free 
choice. ‘Then again, another element of confusion i is the not distin- 
guishing between ‘desires and aversions’ as mere unintelligent im- 
pulses to action, and intelligent ‘ purposes.’ The two classes, which 
are totaliy distinct in character, are lumped up under the single name 
of ‘motives.’ In reality the freedom of the will is manifested in 
making ‘desires and aversions’ give way to ‘purposes,’ and still 
further in making the inferior purposes give way to the highest pur- 
pose, or, what is properly speaking, the end or purpose of a man’s 
life. No doubt the question still recurs—What is it that determines a 
man’s will to follow the path which, as a matter of fact, he does 
follow? The path which he chooses may be to follow purposes 
which are morally bad, or to follow no purpose in particular, but only 
his desires and aversions. This we suspect will ever remain a 
mystery. Still the rec ognition of the distinctions we have men- 
tioned would have the effect of amputating a large part of the dis- 
cussion. It would also make evident the absurdity of the attempt of 
the necessarian to reduce human action to the same laws of cause 
and effect as rule in the material world. 


Reform: Zeitstimmen aus der Schwetserischen Kirche. Herausgegeben 
von H. Lana, Pfarrer am St. Peter in Ziirich, und H. Brrzrus, 
Pfarrer in Twann, Kt. Bern. IV. Jahrgang. (Bern: J. 
Dalp’sche Buchhandlung. 1875.) 


THE volume of Reform for 1875 appears with the name of Heinrich 
Lang upon its title-page as one of its co-editors; but that distin- 
guished rationalist theologian passed away soon after the beginning 
of the new year. The collected numbers of this well-known serial, 
which is published fortnightly, contain many interesting papers by 
writers of the ‘Liberal Protestant’ school who have set themselves 
to reconcile ‘Christenthum und Wissenschaft.’ Perhaps the article 
most likely to interest English readers is one which does not belong 
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to the sphere of speculative or critical religion, but rather to that of 
speculative prophecy. Its bearing upon questions hotly debated 
amongst ourselves has inclined us to give a summary conspectus of 
its startling contents. The author, Pfarrer Miiller, is a beneficed 
clergyman in the Canton of Ziirich, and he is anxious to open the 
eyes of his brethren to the probable future situation of the established 
Protestant clergy, in consequence of the ‘Civilstand’ legislation of 
the New Constitution of the Swiss Confederacy. He begins by saying 
that the Catholic clergy often assert that they have much more work 
upon their hands than the Protestant clergy. This is granted by 
Herr Miiller to be in a certain sense true. There is a great mass of 
Catholic pastoral activity which is partly physical, which certainly 
occupies much time, and which may be severely mental as well as 
physical to a conscientious and thoughtful priest. Zwingli’s concep- 
tion of the Christian pastorate, which was formulated when he was 
a comparatively young man, reduced the number of pastoral functions 
and simplified those which it retained, with the exception of preach- 
ing and catechizing. ‘The new parochial pastor was set free by the 
Zwinglian reformation from the celebration of early masses; he 
had fewer festival days to observe, no confessions to hear, no 
vespers to say, no obligation to hurry to the dying with extreme 
unction, no obligatory masses for the dead. ‘The mechanical pres- 
sure of the pastoral function was no doubt considerably lightened to 
every Catholic priest who became a Reformed pastor, a ‘minister of 
the Word’ instead of a ‘mass-priest.’ It is not unlikely that the 
decrease of obligations sometimes iuclined the parish priest to accept 
the new doctrine and to keep his church. Zwingli himself, however, 
had no conception that he was lightening the burden of the pastor’s 
office. He and the other reforming theologians of Ziirich and Basel, 
and it may be of Bonn, preached or expounded every day. There 
was a daily sermon in Ziirich at five o’clock in the morning ; this was 
continued for nearly two centuries. Our Bishop Burnet attended it in 
1685, and complained of its length, and noticed the weariness of the 
congregation. Daily sermons, in place of the daily mass, were in- 
stituted throughout Reformed Zw inglian Switzerland, and also i in the 

Calvinistic Republic of Geneva. ‘The early Reformed teachers were 
as constant in the catechizing of the young ; they held it to be their 
vocation to make every member of each Christian commune thoroughly 
acquainted with the long-neglected Bible. ‘The ‘ministers of the 
Word,’ therefore, for some considerable period of the history of the 
Reformed Church, probably spent quite as many hours in the church 
us the ‘mass-priests ;’ they undoubtedly spent many more hours in 
biblical study, and the Protestant clergy were in many cases harder 
workers than the Catholic—in most cases had quite as much to do. 
But all this is now changed; from the end of the eighteenth century to 
our own time the work of the Protestant clergy has been gradually 
growing lighter and easier. ‘This has resulted in great part from the 
rapid development of the modern idea of the State, which has been 
constantly increasing the range of its duties, especially in the direction 
of those provinces which at one time belonged almost exclusively 
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to the Church. Two most important functions of the established 
clergyman, once supposed to be peculiarly his—the education of the 
people and the care of the local poor—are now appropriated by the 
State. We will give Herr Miiller’s sum of the losses of the Zwinglian 
parish pastor in his own words :— 


‘Die Besorgung des Armenwesens lag der Kirche, also vorab den 
Geistlichen ob. Die Reformation rief Volksschulen ins Leben, und so 
primitiv dieselben auch sein mochten, die Geistlichen hatten sie, wenn 
nicht selbst zu besorgen, so doch zu organisiren, zu iiberwachen ; sie 
mussten vielfach die Lehrer instruiren. Nehmen wir dazu die Fiihrung 
der Kirchenregister, die Ausfertigung der Kirchenrechnungen, welche 
zugleich Armen- und Schubrechnungen waren, die Uebung der Seelsorge, 
die Besorgung der Pfriindengiiter, die Realisirung der Naturaleinkiinfte, so 
begreifen wir, dass ein Pradikant des 16., 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts seine 
Zeit sehr wohl zu verwerthen wusste.’ 


The Protestant preacher for three centuries knew how to fill out 
his time and return an equivalent for his pay. But, asks Pfarrer 
Miiller, will the preacher by the end of the nineteenth century know 
how to occupy his time, and to give any due return for his pay? 
Half of his activity for these last three centuries has been secular, 
or what is now claimed by the State as properly civil ; step by step 
during the last ten years of our century the State has been deliberately 
limiting the official civil functions of the clergy, and shutting up their 
activity within an ever-narrowing circle. First the State changed the 
payment of the clergy in kind (so long a custom in Switzerland) into 
payment in gold ; the pastor has no longer to be busy as a valuer. 
Week-day services have long ago ceased to be held in the churches 
from pure want of lay attendance. ‘That worship is an act in itself 
is scarcely a Zwinglian conception ; nor does the Zwinglian Church 
provide that a sermonless worship may be regularly celebrated, so as 
to be available when wanted by any parishioner in seasons of sorrow, 
joy, or leisure. The poor-relief system is now administered by 
secular officials, amongst whom the pastor no longer holds a place 
ex officio. The school, in which the pastor was so long supreme—its 
organizer, its superior, and the instructor of its teachers—is now 
completely ‘emancipated from the Church.’ The clergy as clergy, 
under the new Bundesverfassung, have nothing to do with it—‘ auch 
mit der Religionsunterricht nicht, wenn er aus den Schulen, wie 
vielfach verlangt ist, entfernt wird.’ The keeping of the registers is 
also by the new institution taken out of the hands of the clergy, a 
measure which is creating much excitement both in Catholic and 
Reformed parishes. House-to-house visitation, at least in the larger 
parishes, has grown out of fashion ; the uninvited call of a preacher 
would be regarded as an intrusion. ‘So much has gone, so much is 
going ; whatever will remain to us?’ pathetically asks Pfarrer Miiller. 
‘Well,’ he replies, ‘we shall retain these things—the Sunday sermon, 
catechizing, confirmation, instruction, baptism (where it is wished for), 
ecclesiastical marriage (when it is asked for), ecclesiastical burial (if 
it is desired). ‘Then we shall become nothing but preachers and 
catechizers.’ The author sees in the new legislation, of which he is 
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no opponent, the little rift within the Zwinglian lute, which by and 
by will almost certainly make its music mute. 

It may be said that this is to some extent the condition to which 
modern legislation has reduced, or is tending to reduce, every esta- 
blished clergy. But in the Catholic parishes of Switzerland, as in 
our English parishes, there is the co-existent of what we may call a 
Church-consciousness, which by its own demands from its clergy will 
protect them from sinking into mere established Sunday lecturers, 
and will take care that they do not stand still in hopeless vacuity, 
piteously appealing for work and a vocation amongst modern men. 
The Zwinglian Church, as represented by its ‘ Liberal Protestants,’ 
retains nothing of this Church-consciousness. We must recollect 
that Herr Miiller is not the spokesman of the whole clergy, but only 
of that extreme left which rejects every doctrine which Zwingli be- 
lieved. It is certainly a strange picture which Herr Miller sees on 
the side of Time’s revengeful whirligig which is at present turned to- 
ward him. The minister of a Church which started with the proposi- 
tion that ‘the Church’ does not consist exclusively of the clergy—an 
undoubted truth—is looking forward to the approach of a future in 
which his Church will possibly contain no members who are not 
clergymen. The Church or congregation of Zwingli, Bullinger, and 
Lavater is expected to melt slowly away under the fierce fires of 
science, criticism, and the State’s self- development, while the 
ministers of that Church still abide—pastors, but with no certain 
flock ; paid workmen, but with scarcely any work. The State, more- 
over, shows no enmity toward them, and expresses no desire to 
abolish them. ‘It was the old complaint of our clergy,’ says Pfarrer 
Miiller, ‘that they had too much to do. But when our functions 
are reduced, in the manner now expected, to purely ecclesiastical 
affairs—the State deciding what is and what is not ecclesiastical—we 
shall have to complain that we have too little to do. It must needs 
be so. Setting up our bristles like porcupines will help us nothing. 
It is our wisdom openly to acknowledge to ourselves what our situa- 
tion is. Ido not say that the State will starve us out. But I say 
that we shall have to be degraded for loitering idleness (A/Ziissig- 
gangerei), and shall finally be declared to be superfluous and unneces- 
sary Officers. If Liberal Protestantism, as represented by the 
Zeitstimmen, be true, the State will be in the right, in our judgment. 
‘The Church,’ in that case, can only be a club of persons with 
pious feelings and convictions ; it can have no such real relation 
to humanity and the universe as the State has. Why should the State 
reserve for this particular association privileges and a position which 
it grants to no association which delivers lectures or executes music 
one day in the week ? 

The contemplation of one’s own official extinction is indeed a 
disagreeable one. No English parish priest ever dreams, in his 
gloomiest visions of the future, of any such utter disestablishment 
as that of which the Zwinglian freethinking pastor has a fore-glimpse. 
Established or disestablished, endowed or disendowed, the ministry 
of the Church of England will still exist, and will make exactly the 
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same claim to be the national clergy. We must now add, however, 
that Herr Miiller’s prophecy, like other prophecies, is to a great ex- 
tent conditional. ‘The Swiss seer has been moved to deliver it out 
of his exceeding anxiety that his clerical brethren shall realize that 
the Swiss people’s acceptance of the new Bundesverfassung is the 
Protestant clergy’s day of visitation. They need not be ‘disesta- 
blished and disendowed, if only they wiil find some work to do 
which the Confederacy, the Cantons, and the communes will con- 
sider a fair equivalent for their pay. ‘The question is,’ says the 
writer, ‘what is this future clerical work to be? What can we do? 
What ought we todo? We can scarcely think that a multiplication of 
our sermons will suffice, not only upon Sundays, but also upon week- 
days. We should only be too glad if the people would hear us with 
more regularity upon Sundays. We do not think meanly of the 
sermon ; we know what expenditure of time in study and preparation 
must precede a good sermon, we know that it implies a youth spent 
in thorough theological learning. But the demand for sermons being 
at present so low, what in the world is the good of multiplying the 
stock ?’? Herr Miiller conceives that two hopeful work-fields are open 
for Protestant clergymen in danger of becoming workless, and that if 
they will enter either of these they may still prove themselves useful 
servants to the commonwealth. That the clergyman as such is the 
servant of any other Master does not seem to occur to him. The first 
is public lecturing, the other is secular education. 

The writer thinks it would be prudent for the parish clergy to give 
lectures in the church on winter weekdays upon all sorts of exciting 
or interesting contemporary questions—‘ Conferences, in fact. The 
pulpit dress, the liturgy, and the stiff sermon-style of speech will be 
laid aside.’ Some of his brethren have suggested that the Sunday 
service may suffer detriment if such attractive services are held upor 
weekdays. It seems that to go twice to church within seven days— 
although once for secular light and once for spiritual light—is re- 
garded as too strong a demand upon the Zwinglian Switzer. ‘This 
may be true,’ replies our clergyman ; ‘but the great question is— 
How are we to provide an audience at all? We must get it when 
and where we can.’ He suggests no specimen lists of the contem- 
porary questions ; and it might be replied to him that Zwingli or 
Gualther would have treated in their daily sermons, as believing 
preachers of the Word, according to the light of their time, most of 
the burning questions which he would have their successors treat in the 
character of amiable lecturers. Certainly in the neighbouring Re- 
public of Geneva, under Calvinist ministry, all distinctions between 
secular questions and spiritual questions well nigh disappeared, as in 
Florence, under Savonarola’s pulpit, as at Paul’s Cross, when Colet or 
Latimer preached. ‘Those serious men did not know the art of 
separating Church and State, religion and life, morals and theology, 
and would not have preached it if they had known it. It may strike 
the ecclesiastical kinsmen of Zwingli as a little singular that tea- 
meetings, prayer-meetings, or occasional revivals do not suggest 
themselves. But the Swiss clergy, both orthodox and rationalist, 
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look with disfavour on all pietist irregularity as characteristic of 
sects. It is due in great part to religious rivalry that the sects in 
America and in Britain are so fruitful in extra-ecclesiastical activities 
and novelties. The Swiss established clergy stand in no fear of 
rivals. A sect with no living connection with Swiss history cannot 
live in Swiss air. 

Herr Miiller sees his second ground of hope in the union of the 
parish pastorate with schoolmastership. First, he proposes that 
there should be a permanent blending of the ‘ Pfarramt’ with the 
‘Schulamt,’ that the Church should rule that no clergyman should be 
eligible to the pastorate unless he is competent and willing to under- 
take a schoolmastership. ‘The theological students must be bound 
more than is now the case to make ‘ Padagogik’ a leading part of 
their curriculum. Secondly, as the State will in future possess a great 
number of efficient teachers for the Bezirkschul, Sekundarschul, and 
Gemeindeschul, he suggests that teachers shall be qualified and re- 
quired to undertake the Sunday religious discourses and other eccle- 
siastical duties in the churches. Such an arrangement, he comfortably 
concludes, will enable the hole dug by the new legislation to be filled 
up in a way most useful to the clergy and the parishes. It will 
scarcely escape the notice of the old-fashioned clergy that the new 
legislation does not require the teacher to be a Christian. Herr 
Miiller foresees that many of his clerical coadjutors will not receive 
his propositions with that gay ease of mind with which he states 
them. ‘.But where,’ they will demand, ‘will be the Church, where 
the Church’s autonomy and independence? Will she not, under 
such conditions, be at last devoured by the school?’ ‘ As for me,’ he re- 
plies, ‘ that does not trouble me in the least. I am not afraid of such an 
issue, even though in my thoughts of the future relations of the Church 
and the school I find myself obliged to think of the words of John 
the Baptist, “‘ Er muss wachsen, ich muss abnehmen.”’ He believes 
that this intimate union of Church and school will, in some unex- 
plained manner, do that for the Church which the union of Church 
and State has never done—‘will give it a new life which will be a 
resurrection from the dead.’ The fact that the Church and the State 
are both teachers, or that both now realize that they are obliged to 
educate, is implied in the modern education conflict. But Herr 
Miiller is surely the first man who has so conceived it possible to 
confound their spheres as to propose to unite the State’s school- 
master of the young and the Church’s pastor of old and young in a 
single person, and to do this in a nation in which the school is a 
department of the confessionless State. Such parson-schoolmasters 
or schoolmaster-parsons would be sure in time to entreat the State to 
release them from their Sunday duties, to substitute the school com- 
pletely for the Church, and to disestablish their meaningless pastorate 
as ‘iiberfliissig.” Such a project of exaggerated Erastianism has 
perhaps never been put forth since the officers of the army produced 
their amazing sketch for a new State Church of England during the 
excited interval between the abdication of Richard Cromwell and 
the Restoration of Charles IT. 
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THE translation of the second volume of Bishop Hefele’s History 
of the Councils of the Church, by Mr. H. N. Oxenham (Edinburgh : 
Clark), has appeared. ‘This volume strikes us as scarcely, if at all, 
inferior in importance to the first. It relates to a deeply interesting 
period of Church History (a.D. 326-429), and involves such impor- 
tant questions as—to name two among many—the cecumenicity or 
the reverse of the Council of Sardica, and the fall of Liberius. 
Bishop Hefele, with the majority of authorities, decides against the 
claims of Sardica to cecumenical rank. Against the author’s pallia- 
tion of the fall of Liberius the reader may set the remarks of Mr. 
Renouf, which the translator has appended to the volume. No less 
interesting are the Carthaginian Synods, and their connection with 
the career of S. Augustine. The translation reads as if it were 
an original. 


THE excellent and devout work of Caspari, A Chronological and 
Geographical Introduction to the Life of Christ, has also been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh. We can strongly recommend 
it. 


THE mention of Mr. Oxenham’s name reminds us of the exceed- 
ingly valuable and learned papers contributed by him to the recent 
numbers of the Contemporary Review, on the subject of Universalism. 
Canon Lightfoot, in the same periodical, has saved us from the 
trouble of going into the historic portions of the two volumes on 
Supernatural Religion, commonly attributed to one whose name sug- 
gests very different and far happier associations. Hence, the limita- 
tion of the inquiry in the first article of this number. Mr. Martineau 
has commented (also in the Contemporary), with singular force and 
acuteness, on the dangerously materialistic language of Professor 
Tyndall. A paper in the same Review, by Dr. (now Bishop) Cald- 
well, on the singular phenomena, apparently resembling demoniac 
possession, observed by him in India, may be compared with an 
article of excellent tone in the March number of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, on the phenomena of spiritualism. 


Some interesting works—two by Congregationalist Ministers, on the 
Paraclete—that by Dr. Parker, of the City Temple (King and Co.), 
seems specially valuable—and one, by Mr. Wade Robinson, on the 
Philosophy of the Atonement (Hodder and Stoughton), and a 
reprint of the late Archdeacon Hare’s work, can only be mentioned 
by us in the crowded state of our columns. The same must be said 
of some Adlegorical Sermons, by Mr. W. A. Gray and Mr. Kerr 
Pearse (Oxford: Parker), which have very deservedly reached a 
fourth edition. 


The Life of Dr. Norman Macleod is a well-executed memoir, in 

two volumes, of a really remarkable minister in the Scottish Presby- 

terian Establishment (London; Dalby, Isbister, and Co.). We like 
VOL, II.—NO. III. U 
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Dr. Macleod better than his contemporary of the Free Church, Dr. 
Guthrie. We wish that we could honestly express admiration of the 
number of comic sketches inserted into the pages of this book. A 
few of Dr. Macleod’s drawings might have helped to characterize the 
late editor of Good Words; but the majority of them, we own, 
somewhat repel us. 

ONE item in our chronicle will have to be stated in a different 
form, the Judicial Committee having reversed Sir R. Phillimore’s 
decision in the important case of Jenkins 7. Cook. Concerning the 
wisdom shown by Mr. Cook in some of the earlier portions of 
the transaction, opinions will, no doubt, differ. But there hardly 
can be any divergence of sentiment among Churchmen, as to the 
conscientiousness, the self-sacrifice, and the dignity with which Mr. 
Cook has acted since the decision against him. We heartily wish 
success to the subscription being raised on his behalf, and abundance 
of blessing on his ministrations in a new sphere of duty. 


The Spectre of the Vatican (London: W. Wells Gardner) is a lively 
production, not exceeding the bulk of a large pamphlet, from the pen 
of an anonymous author, who conceives the alarm felt by many at 
the progress made by the Church of Rome in England and Wales to 
be quite exaggerated and unreasonable. The writer appears to be 
well informed, and his anti-Roman feeling does not prevent him from 
displaying a good deal of impartiality, and even of generous appre- 
ciation of the merits of many individual Anglo-Roman clergy in past 
and in present times. Possibly he may under- estimate the amount of 
power which is evidenced in the ability to win men to lives of such 
self-denial as he describes at pp. 51-53 and elsewhere. But it is no 
doubt desirable for us to know the many obstacles standing in the 
way of Roman Catholic influence in England, as well as the points of 
strength in the system. Hence arises the value and usefulness of this 
little book ; which contains information not easily procurable else- 
where, though it may, perhaps, set forward somewhat too confidently 
only one side of the subject embraced by it. 


A Vicars View of Church Patronage (London: Rivingtons), by 
Mr. Gopson, of Ashby Folville, contains, in a small compass, much » 
that is sensible, temperate, and well deserving of consideration. The 
author does not perhaps face all the difficulties of the case, but he 
does explain many points which are but ill-understood by the 
public at large. Several of his quotations are very judiciously chosen ; 

as, for example, the passage from Zhe Times (p. 40) which points out 
how completely openings in trade, the Civil Service, &c. are leaving 
the Church behind in the matter of remuneration, and the following 
from a speech by the Bishop of Peterborough (p. 48): ‘The real 
danger of the Church of England is not from her extreme men, 

although there is a danger there ; the real danger 1s from the drones— 
men who set their parishes, day by day, a “prominent and abiding 
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example of all that the Church ought not to be ; men who showed 
the very worst side of an endowed system, in that it allowed men to 
neglect the duties they are bound in conscience to perform.’ 


The Misstonary Candidate's Manual (Canterbury: S. Augustine’s 
College Press) has reached a fourth edition. The subject of Missions 
must one day be treated by us 2” exfenso, and we shall then have an 
opportunity of recognizing the unspeakable value of S. Augustine’s 
College and the debt of gratitude due to all connected, directly and 
indirectly, with the Foundation, as also to its present Warden. 
The noble and self-denying labours of the Missionaries trained 
within its walls occupy a pene place in all our Mission serials. 
WE have studied Dr. Irons’ Church of all Ages (London : Hayes) 
and another book by him, now in its third edition, Zhe Bible and tts 
Interpreters (same publishers), enough to see with how much frank- 
ness and courage he faces great problems of our time. They are 
small, but highly suggestive volumes ; and we feel that we are bound 
to make further examination before we can give an adequate sum- 
mary of their contents and the line of argument adopted in them. 


The General Principles of Music. By the Rev. J. PHILvipps. 
(Macclesfield : J. Daniel.) 


Tue object which Mr. Phillipps apparently had in view, in delivering 
this lecture, was to give, in a concise and popular form, an account of 
the great scientific art of music. The object is a laudable one ; 
whether the method of its carrying out be as worthy of praise is, 
perhaps, open to question. 
After a few introductory sentences, the lecturer goes on to treat of 

his subject under the following heads :— 

Chap. I. The definition of Music. 

Chap. II. Sound. 

Chap. III. The musical scales, modes, melody, harmony, 

accompaniments, 


Chap. IV. Styles of music. 


Now, it is obviously impossible to do justice to all these four points 
in the scope of one lecture, and we fear that the audience must have 
left the Town Hall, Macclesfield, puzzled, rather than edified with 
the quantity of proffered information. 

Mr. Phillipps was, no doubt, well aware that he could not teach 
people ‘all about’ music ina couple of hours, and so he has pub- 
lished his lecture in the form of a pamphlet, easily procurable by all, 
on account of its moderate price. 
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Passing over Mr. Phillipps’s somewhat severe statement, deduced, 
prosaically enough, from the utterance of a great poet, that people 
who are not susceptible to music cannot be relied upon, we come 
to consider his assertion, in chap. i., that ‘the art of music is the 
most perfect method of punctuation.’ If this be so, then the rules 
for punctuation, given by Lindley Murray, must form the most 
imperfect method ; for no one who has had any experience in 
singing will deny how often he has had to sacrifice grammatical 
punctuation to the exigencies of musical cadence. 

Mr. Phillipps adduces many amusing anecdotes to prove the 
power of music over animals, but it is curious that he should have 
omitted to refer to the most obvious proof of all—viz. the effect of 
a cavalry band on the troop horses, or that of the orchestra on 
the performing beasts in a circus. Chapter iii—the one on Sound— 
appears to us by far the best of the four. It deals with plain facts 
and states them plainly. In chapter iii. the lecturer has given more 
play to his own peculiar views. Thus we have the tonic-sol-fa system | 
extolled to the skies in contradistinction to the system of Hullah, 
whose teaching, according to Mr. Phillipps, would throw back all 
students of music as far as the first half of the eleventh century. 

With Mr. Phillipps’s definition of ‘harmony’ we cannot rest satis- 
fied. According to his account, harmony consists of concords, and 
those alone. If this be so, how is it that we find in harmony most 
minute rules for the preparation, percussion, and resolution of 
discords. 

Then, again, his assertion that ‘accompaniment is to a song what 
colour is to a picture,’ is surely calculated to mislead. The melody 
and poem of a song may be represented in painting by the sketch ; 
the sentiments delineated by the power of the artiste might more 
reasonably be called the ‘ colour,’ and thus the accompaniment would 
fulfil the duty of the background of canvas. 

Similarly, in chapter iv., the reverend gentleman’s explanation 
of the Ballad is somewhat novel. He asserts that it was a vocal 
accompaniment to dancing ; whereas the universally-received idea of 
a ballad is alyric story, complete in itself, and having its various 
verses, sung to the same melody, repeated. 

Then, as regards duets, we should be inclined to say that the ‘ best 
combination of voices’ was that of soprano and baritone, or contralto 
and tenor. 

Throughout the pamphlet we find evident marks of haste, or, 
what is worse, of carelessness, and we cannot permit the author's 
statement, that ‘no Englishman has ever written a standard opera,’ to 
remain unchallenged, with the memory of Balfe still fresh in our 
minds. 

The good intention of this attempt to popularize the study of 
music has been sadly marred by the immature manner in which it has 
been carried out, and an overwhelming proof of carelessness is 
afforded by the typographical errors with which the work abounds. 
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THE CUMPENDIOUS EDITION OF THE ANNOTATED BOOK OF 


COMMON PRAYER, forming a concise Commentary on the Devotional System of the 
Chureh of Enzland. By the Rev. Joan Uenery Bront, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the 
‘Dictionary of Sects and Heresies,’ &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; in half-morocco, 16s. ; 
or in morocco limp, 17s. 6d. 
© This is a compendious edition of the author's well-known and masterly work on the subject. It will be found 
extremely useful te all Churchmen,’—STranDARD. 
‘We hope that the new issue will obtain a wide circulation, as it will tend to advance that intelligent apprecia- 


tion of th. Prayer-book which al! faithful English Church-people of education ought to have at the present 
time.’—CHURCH NEWs. 


‘ A work which has deservedly taken its place as exhaustive of its subject. It leaves absolutely nothing to 
be supplied by any later gleaners in the same fie'd, and as a concise commentary on the devotional system of the 
Church of Englaud it has no rivals.’—ScortisH GUARDIAN. 

*So much has already been said in commendation of this most useful work of Mr, Blunt’s, that it only remains 
for us to thank him for having now placed it within reach of the many,’—-NOTES AND QUEKIBS. 


BY THE SAME EDITOR, 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER: being an His- 


torieal, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Devotional System of the Church of 


England. Sixth Edition, Revised. By Various Writers. Imperial 8vo. 86s.; or in half- 
‘morocco, 48s. 

[This large edition contains the Latin and Greek originals, together with technical ritual 
annotations, marginal references, &c., which are necessarily omitted for want of room in the 
Compendivoas Edition. ] 

“Whether as, historically, showing how the Prayer-book came to be what it is, or, ritually, how it designs 
itself to be rendered from word into act, or, theologicaily, as exhibiting the relation between doctrine aud worship 


on which it is framed, the book amasses a world of iniormation, carefully digested, and errs commonly, if at all, 
on the side of excéss.’—GUARDIAN. 


‘The most complete and compendious commentary on the English Prayer-book ever yet published.’—JoHN BULL. 


*The book is a mine of information and research—able to give an answer almost on anything we wish to know ° 
about our present Prayer-book, its antecedents and originals,’—CuurcH REvIEw. 


fa] a} 

DICTIONARY OF SECTS, HERESIES, ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, 
and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Various Writers. Imperial 8vo. 36s. ; 
or in half-moroeco, 48s. 

‘The articles are written with great fairness, and in many cases display careful scholarly work.’—A THEN ZUM. 

‘A whole library is condensed into this admirable volume. All authorities are named, and an invaluable 
index is supplied.’—NoOTES AND QUEKIES. 

*We have tested it rigidly, and in almost every instance we have been satisfied with the account given 
under the name of sects, heresy, or ecclesiastical party. —JOHN BULL. 

‘The quautity of information it presents in a convenient and accessible form is enormous, and having once 
appeared, it becomes indispensable tu the theological student.’—Cuukrcu Tots, 


DICTIONARY OF DOCTRINAL AND HISTORICAL THEOLOGY, 


By Various Writers.. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo. 42s.; or in half-moroceo, 52s. 6d, 


‘We know no book of its size and bulk which supplies the information here given ut all; far less which 
supplies it in an arrangement so accessible, with a completeness of information so thorough, and with an ability 
in the treatment of profound subjects so great..—GUARDIAN. 

‘A home tu which the student will constantly recur, sure to find spacious chambers, substantial furniture, 
and (which is most important) no stinted light..—CuUkcH REVIEW. 

‘It is not uften that a work of so comprehensive and so profound a nature is marked to the very end by so 
many signs of wide and careful research, sound criticism, and well-founded and well-expressed belief.’ 

STANDARD. 

‘Within "the sphere it has marked out for itself no equally useful book of reference exists in English for the 
elucidation of theological problems.’—CuHURCH TIMES. 

‘ Infinitely the best book of the kind in the language...........The book is sure to make its own way by sheer 
force of usefulness.’—LirEkARY CHUKCHMAN, 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and Cambridge. 








